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We suddenly discover sometimes, 
when an interesting subject attracts 
our particular attention, that it is 
difficult, if not indeed impossible, 
to obtain reliable instruction on it. 
We had imagined, until that mo- 
ment, that, on all questions of real 
importance, complete information 
invariably exists somewhere, and 
that we had but to inquire of com- 
petent people in order to learn 
where to put our hand upon it. 
We had supposed that, in this cen- 
tury of growing knowledge, nothing 
could keep successfully out of sight, 
and that inquisitiveness, interest, 
or vanity, had triumphed over all 
discretions, had routed out all hiding- 
places, and had brought to light all 
secrets. So it is certainly with 
most things; but there are excep- 
tions to all rules; and the prevail- 
ing ignorance of the real condition 
of the French army is a striking 
instance of exception to this one. 
If there be just now a curiosity in 
Europe, it is to know exactly what 
France is doing in order to rebuild 
her strength. Foreigners are asking 
eager questions on it everywhere ; 
and it might have been supposed 
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that to the French themselves it 
_——— an irresistible attraction, 

et, though the Chamber and the 
newspapers have indulged, since 
1871, in a_ scarcely measurable 
amount of theoretical discussion on 
military matters; though the col- 
umns of debate upon them would 
stretch, if laid out straight, from 
Versailles to Canton,—-not one single 
narration of distinct facts—except 
on trifling points of detail— has 
come before the public during the 
lust four years. The blank is so 
thorough that the most ardent 
seeker could find no collective ac- 
count of the position; no full de- 
scription of it exists in print; it is 
by personal inquiry alone that the 
elements of the tale can be scraped 
together. The following details 
have been collected by that means, 
from several sources: they are, of 
course, most incomplete; but, so 
far as they extend, they are correct. 
They indicate the main features of 
the situation; and they are given 
now, in the entire absence of 
authoritative statements, in order 
to partially fill up the rough outline 
of the state ‘of the French army 
which was sketched in these pages 
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two months ago.* Their publica- 
tion cannot possibly do harm to 
France, for the Prussian staff-office 
knows all about them, and a vast 
deal more besides. 

The subject is divisible into many 
sections ; but in order to adopt the 
simplest plan, it is grouped here into 
three heads only—Direction, Organ- 
isation, and Matériel. A more ela- 
borate classification would lead us 
into needless detail. Our object is 
not to specify particulars, but merely 
to give a general idea of the chief 
bearings of the question as a 
whole. 

The faculty of “direction” is so 
notable a quality of the French— 
they are such admirable conductors 
of great industrial undertakings— 
they succeed so remarkably in “ ad- 
ministration” in nearly all its forms 
—that a similar capacity might, 
presumptively, be looked for in the 
ruling of their army. Their civil 
government, their railways, «their 
manufactories, their steamships, are 
ordered with such skill that their 
military management might, not 
unreasonably, be expected to exhibit 
a somewhat analogous ability, and 
to attain a somewhat parallel suc- 
cess. The methods employed are 
virtually identical in the two cases ; 
we find in each of them minute at- 
tention to little details, innumerable 
rules and regulations, rigorous pur- 
suit of small economies, unceasing 
watchfulness and supervision. But 
the results are not so similar as the 
means—success on one side is ac- 
companied by something very much 
like failure on the other ; and it may 
be said with tolerable exactness, 
after considering the two aspects of 
commercial prosperity and military 
weakness which France is now pre- 
senting, that though precision, sys- 
tem, and routine have manifestly 
Jed her to much wealth, they have 
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not helped her to obtain a well- 
regulated army. There would, in- 
deed, be little exaggeration in going 
further still, and in asserting that 
the same national characteristics 
which have enabled the French to 
become so prosperous and so rich 
have largely aided to disintegrate 
their material strength; and that 
their fighting power has been en- 
feebled by the very spirit of official 
prejudice, of bureaucratic excellen- 
cies, of hierarchical despotism, which 
has contributed to make the fortune 
of their railway companies. It 
would be difficult to discover a 
better example of the défauts 
dune qualité than this striking 
contrast between two products of 
the same process. 

The unsatisfactory situation of the 
French army is not, however, a con- 
sequence of over - administration 
only. Routine and red-tapism have, 
it is true, a terrible deal to answer 
for, but they are not the sole causes 
of actual deficiencies, The temper- 
ament of the race has also helped to 
generate them; insouciance, self- 
confidence, and chauvinism have 
had a share—and not a small one 
—jin producing the break - down. 
The conceit of invincibility which 
was bequeathed to France by the 
first Empire, the absence of ail 
fighting on the Continent during 
forty years, had led the nation to 
the conviction that courage and in- 
telligence amongst the soldiers were 
the main elements of military suc- 
cess ; and that strategy, good man- 
agement, and scientific instruction 
amongst the officers were relatively 
unimportant details, almost un- 
worthy of brilliant conquerors. The 
warfare in Algeria aided to consoli- 
date this impression; and, though 
the experience gained before Sebas- 
topol was not altogether gratifying, 
it was not till 1859 that the clearer- 





.* See Blackwood’s Magazine, ist June 1875. 
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sighted of the French began to 
seriously doubt whether their army 
really merited the reputation which 
it still managed to maintain. Even 
the public began to vaguely com- 
prehend that something more than 
dash and pluck and a strong talent 
for adroitly stealing chickens are 
wanted in modern war. As _hap- 
pens usually in Paris, discontent 
broke out in jokes: the disarrayed 
confused victory of Solferino was 
described as “ une fuite en avant ;” 
while the entire campaign which 
finished at Villafranca was painted 
in the well-known phrase, “elle 
est comme la confiance, on la gagne, 
mais on ne la commande pas.” 

But habit was too deeply rooted 
to be eradicated by a mot, and 
things went on unchanged till 1870: 
the “ Napoleonic legend ” retained its 
hold on popular impressions ; rou- 
tine retained its force at the Minis- 
try of War. Then came defeat, and 
ruin,‘and deception, and everybody 
outside the Ministry blamed every- 
body but himself, and shouted that 
everything must be changed at once. 
This was the state of feeling when 
General de Cissey was appointed, in 
1871, to the position which he las 
occupied, with little interruption, 
ever since. 

Now, if ever a new-fledged Minis- 
ter had a chance of sending down 
his name to history, of covering him- 
self with solid fame, of winning a 
nation’s gratitude and admiration, 
it was, assuredly, this lucky gen- 
eral, who, almost unknown the day 
before, was suddenly intrusted with 
the dazzling but most noble task of 
remodelling and reconstituting the 
whole French army. Backed up by 
an eager nation and a willing Par- 
liament, with everything in pieces 
round him, he had but to brush 
away the crumbling rubbish, and 
then rebuild a monument worthy of 
the occasion and the place. “The 
finest site in Europe” was really 
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there before him; immensity of 
space, abundance of ideas, exuber-- 
ance of budgets, were all at his dis- 
posal. With a thousandth part of 
his means of action, Von Scharn-.- 
horst prepared that Prussian army 
which wiped out the memory of 
Jena, It was indeed an opportunity 
for ambition, a fortune which every 
patriot might envy. But General 
de Cissey had not the strength for 
such a task. An honest man, a 
capable tactician, a straight and 
valiant soldier, known everywhere - 
for the bravery and energy he dis- 
played at Borny and at Rézonville, 
he was deficient in nearly all the 
special qualities needed for the: 
grand mission he had undertaken. 
During forty years of service he had 
passed his life in camps and bar- 
racks, doing slow, weary, regimental 
duty. At last, one day, without 
inquiring if he were really fit to 
bear the heaviest burden which this 
generation has seen imposed upon 
a French commander, M. Thiers 
created him Minister of War, and 
told him to reorganise the troops of 
France. He would probably have - 
got along neither better nor worse 
than other people, if he had stum- 
bled on to quiet times, or if he had 
been backed up by a really able, 
vigorous, generous-hearted office- 
staff. _But.he was not the man to 
exterminate routine, to crush abuses, 
to enforce new rules, to suppress 
bad habits, to stamp down opposi- 
tion. He found the people in his 
Ministry determined to prop up 
the tottering wreck, and to re- 
sist the radical transformation 
which the nation called for; he 
did not like to struggle with them, 
so he abandoned the idea of a clean 
sweep, and, under pretext of “ gra- 
dual improvement,” kept the old 
principle of management as he found ' 
it. A general he was the day be- 
fore, a general he remained on the 
morrow; his nomination did not 
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bestow on him the temperament 
of a great Minister. He arrived in 
the Rue St. Dominique with an in- 
genuous desire for reform ; but within 
a month his “bureaux” stopped 
him, and within two months they 
mastered him. Like all his prede- 
cessors, he dropped down powerless 
before the resistless torpor of rou- 
tine. 

We know a little of red-tape in 
England, but our practice of it is 
altogether infantine compared to 
that which prevails in France. Red- 
tape there is a power against which 
no man since Napoleon has been 
able to contend; it is one of the 
great forces of the commonwealth. 
If King, Lords, Commons, and the 
Press existed in France, red-tape 
would Yank with them as the fifth 
element of the State. And lest this 
comparison should seem exaggerated 
to English readers we will at once 
supply a proof of its precision. One 
day, three years ago, Duke d’Audif- 
fret Pasquier, the President of the 
Commission appointed to examine 
into the contracts made during the 
campaign, had a warm discussion 
with General Suzanne, who was 
then Director of Matériel at the 
Ministry of War. Excited by the 
wrongs he had discovered, and 
somewhat, perhaps, by his touchy 
temper too, the Duke lashed out 
against the “ bureaux,” and spoke 
most bitterly of their inert stolid- 
ity, of their lifeless routine, and 
of the barrier which they oppose 
to all real progress. The General 
answered: “ It is ungrateful of you 
to abuse the ‘ bureaux;’ it is they 
who furnish to all you politicians 
the means of making revolutions.” 
The observation was singularly cyni- 
eal, but it showed a keen apprecia- 
tion of the facts of the situation. 
France is, in reality, governed by 
the “ bureaux”—* les Ministres pas- 
sent, Jes bureaux restent;” the 
business of the State goes on in 
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spite of revolutions; and therefore, 
in the eyes of the “ bureaux,” there 
is no reason why revolutions should 
not take place if other people like 
them. <A change of dynasty or of 
constitution has no effect whatever 
on the “ bureaux:” a new minister 
arrives, his “ bureaux” bow to him, 
salute his ignorance, entangle him 
in their indispensable aid, impose 
upon him their traditions, stifle his 
enthusiasms and his projects, and in 
six weeks he is their slave. It is, 
however, fair to add that all this 
is not absolutely limited to France 
alone: it glares out there certainly 
far more vividly than elsewhere ; 
but it is, in varying degrees, a gen- 
eral condition of all Governments, 
and, if report speaks truth, is not 
absolutely unknown in London. 
General de Cissey did not escape 
the universal influence; he gave 
way before it and,capitulated; the 
Ministry went on unchanged—and 
that is why the system of difection, 
the principles which guide it, and 
the ‘prejudices which enfeeble it, 
remain exactly as they were under 
Charles X., under Louis Philippe, 
under Napoleon III. The Cham- 
ber has indeed voted certain laws 
and has introduced important modifi- 
cations into the organisation of the 
army; but the application of those 
laws, the working out of those 
modifications, depend upon the 
Ministry, and there, as we shall 
see presently, the “direction” re- 
tains its mastery of the situation, 
and does as little as it can. A 
non-military minister might possi- 
bly have resisted the contagion— 
that is, provided he had obstinacy 
enough; he would, at all events, 
have had the great advantage of 
being free from hierarchical observ- 
ances, from camaraderie and old 
habits : but it would have indeed 
been difficult to find a Louvois, 
Here lies the main cause of the 
weakness of the French army: it 
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has no supreme head; it is govern- 
ed by no vigorous and independ- 
ent mind; it is directed by no 
strong initiating genius, by no will 
capable of beating down the special 
obstacles of the position, It has 
-long been, and continues still to be, 
the ] property of the “ bureaux.” 

The spirit of the officers is far 
superior, as a whole, to that of the 
Ministry which presides over them. 
The majority of the officers have 
known the humiliation of defeat, 
and have keenly felt that they must 
work to wipe it out; a good many 
of them have struggled, with in- 
finitely more goodwill than their 
chiefs, against the crushing pressure 
of usage and tradition, and have 
taken seriously to study, regardless 
of the rooted prejudice which has 
so long existed amongst the generals 
against “ cossacks,” as reading offi- 
cers are called. The number of new 
books which they are producing is 
really wonderful; and that those 


books are bought and read is proved 
by the fact that Dumaine, the army 


publisher, is selling now about 
twelve times as many volumes as 
he could get rid of before the war. 
And many of the writers have at- 
tained real excellence. The names 
of some of them—of Fay, of Samuel, 
of Lewal, for instance—have become 
almost as authoritative on military 
questions as those of the best known 
authors in the German or the Eng- 
lish army. 

But they are not all of this pro- 
gressive class. A large number of 
them have to contend against a 
difficulty which follows them 
through life, and renders it impos- 
sible for them to keep pace with the 
new necessities which the scientific 
character of modern war is now impos- 
ing on all soldiers,—they want early 
education. The officers who have 
passed through the military school 
at St. Cyr are of course well trained 
for further labour, and they consti- 
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tute about two-thirds of the entire 
number; but by far the greater 
portion of the other third are 
unfit to begin to learn at 30, the 
age at which, in ordinary cases, 
they are promoted from the ranks. 
To this considerable section of 
French officers the higher branches 
of military: instruction are inacces- 
sible; as corporals and sergeants 
they were excellent, but they are 
altogether unprepared for the intel- 
lectual efforts which now attach 
to military command, and for the 
new obligations and responsibilities 
which it creates. And this element 
of inferiority has largely grown 
since 1870, from the following 
cause. A quantity of former non- 
commissioned officers who had left 
the army, presented themselves for 
service as soon as the war broke out, 
and, in the dearth of qualified offi- 
cers, were appointed lieutenants, 
captains, and some of them even 
majors, in the new regiments which 
were got together in the depart- 
ments. To recompense their pat- 
riotic zeal, the Commission for the 
revision of grades confirmed the 
greater part of them as officers after 
the peace, though generally in lower 
ranks than they had been temporarily 
called upon to occupy. The result 
is that, according to calculations 
which seem to be admitted every- 
where as correct, about one-sixth of 
the present officers of infantry have 
acquired their commissions in this 
way. There are amongst them some 
intelligent and clever men; but there 
is no denying that the great mass of 
this particular group are ignorant of 
everything which constitutes an or- 
divary education ; they all can read 
and write, but there stops the 
knowledge of a good many of them. 
It is computed that twenty per 
must pass before the army will get 
quite rid of this heavy stock of in- 
capacity. 
There is, however, fortunately, a 
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majority of instructed and enlight- 
ened men, and it is to them that the 
army will, in all probability, owe its 
regencration. They are full of energy 
and hope and sentiment of duty, and 
are bent on winning back the ancient 
fame of the French arms, They 
wisely recognise that, in these days, 
that result can only be attained by 
new principles of action, supported 
by hard work, and they have be- 
gun already to set to those around 
them an example of what a modern 
officer should be. This very merit, 
however, produces a new difficulty ; 
for the anxious zeal of these model 
soldiers, their longing for progress 
and reform, in no way correspond 
with the obstinate obstructiveness 
and impassive routine of the Min- 
istry of War. These really good 


officers, of course, expected three 
years ago (like most other people) 
that, after the tremendous lesson 
France had had, a new era was be- 
ginning—that old abuses would be 


that old absurdities 
would be abandoned, that new 
maxims would be adopted. They 
expected a good deal of change; for 
all the world around them was talk- 
ing about change, and they knew 
that there was room for it. But 
no change came. They had ima- 
gined foolishly that, thenceforth, 
amongst other novelties, merit would 
at last be recognised, that good work 
would be noticed and rewarded ; 
but they found out they were wrong 
in this as in all the rest: work is 
no more a recommendation now 
than it was before Sedan; the rule 
of promotion remains thus far un- 
altered, in letter and in spirit. The 
result is, that bitterness and dis- 
appointment are slowly growing in 
their hearts; that a good many of 
the best men are beginning to feel 
themselves ill-used; and even, which 
is serious, that something very much 
like antagonism is vaguely looming 
in the air between the earnest in- 


suppressed, 
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novators who are eager to do every- 
thing, and the stolid Ministry which 
will allow them to do nothing. 
An example may usefully be given 
of the sort of difficulties which are 
arising from this opposition. 

An officer who has, perhaps, done 
more than any other to stimulate 
intellectual movement in the army 
—Major Fix, of the Staff Corps— 
conceived in 1871 the idea of estab- 
lishing a “ Réunion des Officiers,” 
for mutual instruction. His com- 
rades took up the notion warmly ; 
adhesions came in on all sides; 
conferences and lectures were organ- 
ised; a library was founded; the 
Kriegspiel was for the first time 
introduced into France; a special 
journal, the ‘ Bulletin de la Réunion 
des Officiers,’ was established. From 
Paris, where the attempt was made, 
the new scheme spread rapidly into 
the departments: within two years 
more than three hundred garrison 
libraries were constituted; the 
municipalities contributed almost 
everywhere to the development of 
a creation which was so ,evident- 
ly advantageous to France; 4000 
officers have become, directly or in- 
directly, members of the Réunion, 
and nearly all are working, learning, 
teaching, and producing. The la- 
bour of directing all this movement 
was performed by Major Fix; and 
his comrades, wisely grateful for his 
initiative and his efforts, elected 
him their president. But when, 
after three years, the hard work 
was done, and the success of the 
Réunion was insured, then the Min- 
istry decided that a general should 
be named president instead of Fix, 
apparently because it was contrary 
to proper hierarchical principles that 
a simple major, recently promoted, 
should be allowed to preside over 
so great a work. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that this measure 
has irritated everybody; it is gen- 
erally considered in the army that 
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its effect will be to virtually de- 
stroy the life and vigour which 
have thus far distinguished the Ré- 
union, and that the institution will 
gradually drop to pieces under the 
dissolving influence of routine. 

Lest this i impression should seem 
overstrained, or even altogether 
groundless, it will be as well to tell 
another story of hierarchical red-tape 
in order to show the real extent of 
its domination, and the disastrous 
power which it wields, General de 
Cissey reflected one day that the 
shoes in use in the infantry regiments 
had been savagelycomplained of dur- 
ing the war; so, like a kind-hearted, 
well-meaning superior as he is, he 
sent a collection of various new boots 
and shoes to the commanding officers 
of infantry, and asked for trials and 
detailed reports. The reports ar- 
rived—150 of them ; 140 thereof pro- 
nounced unhesitatingly against the 
type of shoe in use, and nearly all 
of them asked for the adoption of the 
half-boot. A résumé of these re- 
ports was published officially in the 
‘ Moniteur de Armée.’ But still, the 
Minister was not quite enough con- 
vinced to feel that he ought to act. 
He sent the question on to the Su- 
perior Committee of Infantry, which 
is composed of seven generals, some 
of whom may be described, without 
disrespect, as worn out, some as 
simply old, and all of them as quite 
incapable of putting on successively 
a variety of model boots, and of walk- 
ing twenty miles a-day with them 
to try them. But, notwithstanding 
these difficulties in the way of a just 
appreciation, the Committee unani- 
mously concluded that the old shoe 
ought to be rigorously maintained : 
this decision was, in its turn, publish- 
ed in the ‘ Moniteur,’ and: there the 
matter dropped. If generals can do 
this for shoes, they can do the same 
sort of thing for other matters too; and 
that is why the intended nomination 
of a general, as President of the Ré- 
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union, has caused so much annoy- 
ance. It should be added, however, 
that, according to private report, the 
Minister has selected for the post 
General Appert, late Commander at 
Versailles. If this be true, objec- 
tions will disappear, for there is not 
in the whole army an officer more 
fit to fill a situation of the kind. 
General Appert is a brilliant sol- 
dier, a most intelligent administra- 
tor, and a high-bred gentleman: his 
popularity is universal, his tact ex- 
treme; and if*anybody can dispel 
the existing ill-feeling, he most as- 
suredly will attain that result. 

The story of the shoes is not an 
isolated fact; it is but an ordinary 
specimen of the working of an entire 
system. A hundred similar ex- 
amples might be given; and it may 
be easily imagined that the new 
notions of the younger men, their 
aspirations after progress and reform, 
have not much chance of realisation 
while the mastery of the army con- 
tinues in the hands of elderly gen- 
tlemen of this habit of mind. Dis- 
couragement is a plant which grows 
fast, and whose fruit ripens quickly : 
routine is a bad manure for a crop 
of progress; and as the system of 
direction now followed in the French 
arniy’is substantially the same as 
that which existed before the war, 
and which was manifestly the main 
cause of the disasters of France, no- 
body can pretend that any good re- 
sult can be obtained by perpetuating 
it. That direction must be radically 
changed if France is ever to become 
really strong again. 

The question of Organisation may 
seem theoretically to be less serious 
than that of direction; because, as 
organisation depends on direction, 
it is merely what the latter makes 
it. But, practically, organisation is 
by far the more important of the 
two, because it is the end and object, 
while direction is but the source 
and cause. With a direction such 
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as has been just described, it will 
surprise no one to be told that or- 
ganisation is defective too ; it could 
not, indeed, be otherwise. But the 
responsibility of its actual insuffi- 
ciencies does not rest exclusively 
with the Ministry: the Chamber 
has some share of it to bear; it ex- 
ercised at prodigious length its right 
of examining and modifying the new 
projects of arrangement; it spent 
months and years in discussion and 
debate upon them; it successively 
adopted three organi¢ ? military laws, 
but it has omitted, thus far, all legis- 
lation on those two grave points— 
the Staff Corps and the Intendance. 
These latter questions were certainly 
as urgent as all the rest; for noth- 
ing came out more clearly from the 
late war than that both Staff and 
Commissariat had utterly broken 
down; but they remain untouched. 
The measures actually voted are 
as follows: the Universal Service 


Law, the Army Organisation Bill, 


and the “loi des cadres,” which 
has lately been the pretext of so 
much real or fictitious emotion in 
Germany. 

The first of these enactments, the 
“loi sur le recrutement,” dates from 
27th July 1272, By it the princi- 
ple of obligatory service was adopted 
and made applicable to every citizen 
between the ages of twenty and 
forty; the first nine years being 
passed in the active army and its 
reserve, and the eleven remaining 
years in the newly-constituted terri- 
torial army and its reserve. But as 
the annual number of new conscripts 
was by this plan so considerable, 
that all of them could not be en- 
rolled without creating far too large 
an army for a peace footing, it was 
decided that each year’s conscripts 
should be divided into two parts 
(according to the conscription num- 
bers) ; that one only of those parts 
should be called up to the colours 
for effective service, and that the 
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other part should merely be enrolled 
for a period varying from six to 
twelve months, and then should be 
permanently sent away en congé, 
Furthermore, the expedient of ‘ one- 
year volunteers” was adopted. Three 
years have passed since these ar- 
rangements became law, but, to 
this day, the reserve of the active 
army has not been really consti- 
tuted, while the territorial army and 
its reserve have not even been 
framed on paper; its officers are 
not selected, and not one single 
soldier who belongs to it knows 
the number of his regiment. In 
reality the new law—which was to 
change everything, and to convert 
the whole nation into an army— 
has produced, thus far, but two 
new facts, the incorporation for six 
months of the second portion of the 
contingent (which, previously, was 
liberated altogether) and the “one- 
year volunteers.” The object of 
this latter institution was to enable 
young men who were studying for 
liberal professions to escape the risk 
of falling into the first portion of 
the contingent, and of being there- 
by tied to active service for five 
years, by permitting them, under 
certain conditions, to pass only 
twelve months in the army, though 
continuing, of course, to form part 
of it in the reserve. The principal 
of these conditions were that they 
should each pay 1500 francs to the 
State, and pass a very elementary 
examination; in other words, the 
old system of exemption for money, 
which was declared to be an abomi- 
nation, and to be suppressed for 
ever, was revived under a new 
though disguised form. The Com- 
missioners who were appointed to 
examine thé candidates for the 
volontariat were most generous and 
easy-going, and, during the first 
year of the application of the new 
law, more than 12,000 young gentle- 
men were admitted. The result, of 
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course, was, that the plan immedi- 
ately became unpopular, as being a 
manifest favour to the rich, and was 
bitterly attacked, but with no result 
thus far. And this was not the 
only consequence of the invention 
of the volontariat d’un an. Under 
the old organisation non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers received 
a considerable money premium if 
they re-engaged themselves at the 
expiration of their service, By that 
means two results were attained ; 
military traditions were kept up in 
the regiments by the presence of old 
soldiers, and a supply of thoroughly 
experience non-commissioned offi- 
cers was assured. By the new law 
the premium of re-engagement is 
abolished, old sergeants no longer 
find any advantage in remaining in 
a service which pays them _ less 
than they gcan earn in civil em- 
ployments, so, directly their time 
is out, they leave their regiments 
and go home. Five-sixths of the 
sous- officiers of the French army 
belonged, until last month, to the 
conscripts of the year 1870, whose 
time of service expires in August, 
but who, from economy or some 
other unavowed reason, were set 
free in June. We know that very 
few of them offered to recommence 
their service, for a report presented 
to the Chamber by General de 
Cissey states that not quite 3500 
outgoing sous-officiers now renew 
their engagements each year; con- 
sequently, at this moment, a vast 
majority of the non-commissioned 
officers have to be selected afresh; 
and this happens every summer, 
on the liberation of the contingent 
of each year, the regiments being 
of course disordered each time by 
such changes. The ‘ Assembly, 
seeing this, has endeavoured to 
induce men to stay on by offer- 
ing them certain civil appoint- 
ments if they remain in active ser- 
vice for twelve years in all; but 
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the prospect of earning £20 a-year 
as road-members or country post- 
men does not seem to tempt them 
to spend an extra seven years in 
uniform. Here it is that the con- 
sequences of the volontariat dun an 
are felt; the conscripts of the edu- 
cated classes would be precisely the 
men of whom good sous-offciers 
could be made, for they would learn 
their business quickly, and intro- 
duce a tone of feeling which would 
be serviceable to the army as a 
whole. But, as it is, the greater 
part of these young gentlemen seek 
only to get through their twelve 
unpleasant months as fast as pos- 
sible, so as to return to their careers 
in life. For these various reasons 
the law on the recruiting of the 
army is both unsatisfactory and in- 
sufficient; it most imperfectly at- 
tains, as yet, its pretended end of 
really making every Frenchman a 
serviceable soldier. 

The law of military organisation, 
on the contrary, appears to be a 
well-imagined, practical arrange- 
ment, against which very little 
could be said if only it were carried 
into execution. It introducedfinto 
France the German system of corps 
d’armée permanently established in 
fixed districts, each corps being 
complete in itself with cavalry, 
artillery, engineers, non-combatant 
services and stores. Many years 
must of course pass before a thor- 
ough result is attained, for in 
several districts the organisation is 
barely commenced. The question 
of barracks, for instance, though 
£3,200,000 have been voted for 
the purpose, is still undecided, and 
in several towns the troops are 
camped or billeted. But the plan 
itself is very good; and although 
it does not seem likely to enable 
France to attain the prodigiously 
rapid mobilisations of which Ger- 
many is capable, it is a vast im- 
provement on the previous utter 
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want of regular cohesion between 
the elements of the army. here 
is, however, thus far, one weak 
point in this second law; the active 
regiments of each corps d’armée are 
composed, indifferently, of men 
from all parts of France, while 
the reserves of each corps consist 
of all the liberated soldiers whose 
homes are in the district of that 
corps. This mixed arrangement 
was adopted partly in order to 
avoid the political inconveniences 
which might not impossibly have 
resuited from filling up entire active 
regiments with men of the same 
origin and sympathies, and also, 
partly, because if a particular regi- 
ment happened to be cut to pieces, 
it would be deplorable that the 
entire loss should press on one de- 
partment only. These reasons are 
sensible and considerate; but the 
effect of the arrangement is that 
the “reservists” know nothing of 
the regiment to which they would 
be called up if wanted. The law 
prescribes, it is true, that the re- 
serves of the active army shall be 
brought in and drilled each year 
with the very object of enabling 
the outsiders to fall into their 
places and make the acquaintance 
of their comrades; but not one 
single annual training has come off 
as yet; the men of the reserve con- 
tinue to know nothing of their 
regiment, and feel towards it no 
tie. Until this is changed, it will 
constitute a first difficulty in the 
way of speedy concentration. A 
second difficulty, in comparison 
with Germany, is that the character 
and temperament of the French do 
not seem likely to adapt themselves 
with facility to the special exigen- 
cies of a mobilisation. Both the 
national tendency and the national 
teaching are different in Germany 
and France. The German soldier is 
almost a machine; his obedience is 
silent ; his discipline is passive ; he 
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has no hesitations; he possesses 
subordination and submission as 
natural gifts. The Frenchman, on 
the contrary, has opinions and ideas 
of his own which no discipline can 
entirely drive out: of course he is 
obedient, because he would be shot 
if he were not so; but his obedience 
is not inert ; it is an act of reason, 
and is accompanied by a quantity 
of mental reservations and consid- 
erations which never enter into a 
German head. The result is that 
he is not susceptible of being treated 
like a bundle which stops where it 
is put until it is moved again, and 
that therein lies a serious disadvan- 
tage in a movement like a mobilisa- 
tion, where the first duty of each 
soldier is to fall in silently and stir 
no more of his own accord. The 
disadvantage would evidently be 
lessened if, like the German, he 
simply returned, when called up, to 
his old regiment and his accustomed 
place ; but, instead of that, he is 
summoned, in the present state of 
things, to a regiment in which he 
does not know a soul, and in which 
he has to shake himself down as best 
he can. And the Germans have one 
more superiority, in the event of 
mobilisation, in the fact that their 
regimental companies, on a peace 
footing, usually include about 120 
men, so that to reach the war com- 
plement of 250 they need only be 
doubled ; while the French compan- 
ies, as will presently be shown, do 
not now average more than 75 
men, and have consequently to be 
trebled, so rendering the process of 
mobilisation proportionably more 
difficult and slow. For these vari- 
ous reasons, and taking also into 
account the insufficiency of non- 
commissioned officers, it is probable 
that a mobilisation of the French 
army would be a long and tedious 
proceeding, full of hitches and dis- 
order, Therefore, as, under the 
present conditions of war, rapidity 
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of concentration is almost as im- 
portant as number, it seems likely 
that France will remain, in this 
respect, in a condition of permanent 
inferiority towards Germany. We 
have said that no real trial has yet 
been made, in order to test the 
value of actual arrangements; buta 
few experiments, on a small scale, 
have been privately} attempted. 
Two companies have, several times 
and in different places, been put 
through the form of mobilisation, 
their reserves having been convoked 
for the purpose. The results have 
been most singular.'. gThe armament 
and equipment were effected with 
reasonable rapidity ; for the 500 men 
were paraded, under arms, in uni- 
form, in an average of five hours 
from their muster at the depot. 
But, {after that, three days were 
needed in each case for writing 
down the details and the numbers 
of the equipments in the regimental 
books! This prodigious fact, in- 
credible as it may appear, is strictly 
true; but, for obvious reasons, the 
regiments, the dates and places, are 
not named, It would be difficult 
to discover a more astounding ex- 
ample of the crushing consequences 
of bureaucratie and routine; and 
though it has directly no relation 
to the organisation ylaw, yet it 
shows how good laws may be para- 
lysed in application by an obstinate 
“ direction.” 

The “Joi des cadres” is the last 
of the series ; it was discussed with 
much vehemence in the Chamber, 
for two systems were in presence. 
The supporters of one of them in- 
sisted on the maintenance of the 
old regimental formation of three 
battalions of six companies each ; 
while the patrons of the other ad- 
vocated the German system of four 
companies per battalion, not count- 
ing the depot companies in either 
case. After much excited debating 
a hybrid plan was as usual adopted : 
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it was decided that the battalion 
should consist of four companies 
instead of six, but that, as a com- 
pensation for the reduction, each 
regiment should have four battalions 
instead of three. It was pretended 
that an addition of 160 battalions 
would be obtained in this way, and 
that, as in war time each battalion 
would contain 1000 men, 160,000 
extra men would thus be made 
available. The opponents of the 
scheme do not find it difficult to 
demolish this singular arithmetic ; 
they show, with reason, that as the 
tactical unit is the company, not 
the battalion, it is utter nonsense 
to pretend that four battalions of 
four companies each, with two de- 
pot companies for the regiment, can 
be made to hold as many men as 
three battalions of six companies 
each, with three depot companies. 
By the new arrangement there are 
eighteen companies, while by the 
old one there were twenty-one. It 
follows, therefore, that the vaunted 
addition of 160 battalions means, 
in reality, the suppression of 480 
companies; so that, taking a com- 
pany on a war footing at 250 men, 
there is a loss of 120,000 men instead 
of again of 160,000. Each regi- 
ment loses three companies by the 
new device—that is to say, 750 
men; nine of its officers have con- 
sequently been put on _half-pay ; 
the army is reduced, the officers are 
discontented. It really was not 
worth while to make so great a fuss 
in Germany about such a broken- 
winded law as this; the Germans 
ought rather to have rubbed their 
hands with delight at the bungling 
of their neighbours. 

These calculations apply of course 
to the nominal strength on a war 
footing; the real present effective 
of the French army is a very differ- 
ent matter. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that we do not pretend 
to indicate that effective with pre- 
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cision, for absolutely exact informa- 
tion on it could only be obtained 
by consulting the confidential re- 
turns of the Ministry of War. But 
what can easily be done is to group 
together the circumstantial evidence 
on the matter, and to see what that 
evidence reveals, The budget of 
1875 tputs the total of the army 
at 425,000 men, and tells us that 
the infantry regiments are com- 
posed of 1800 men each; but there 
are abundant proofs that these 
figures are fictitious and imaginary. 
The officers declare that their regi- 
ments are mere skeletons; and the 
truth of that description is evident 
to every one who looks on at par- 
ades or drills, for, on those occa- 
sions, one usually sees companies 
of forty men. It may, however, 
be said that a portion of the men 
are recruits, who do their work 
by themselves in squads, and 
that, consequently, the public 
aspect of the companies. is no test 
of their true force. But when a 
great annual review takes place in 
Paris, when it is notorious that 
orders have been sent to all com- 
manding officers to bring up every 
man that can carry a gun, when 
small detachments are called in 
from distances of 40 miles in order 
to swell the total, then, at all events, 
the number present may be taken 
as approximately representing the 
full regimental strength. All this 
occurred on the 13th of June at 
Longchamp, when the army of 
Paris and Versailles was reviewed 
by Maréchal. MacMahon; and no 
one will pretend that, on that occa- 
sion, when every available man 
was called into requisition in order 
to improve the show, the companies 
exceeded 60 men. Allowing for 
the sick, the absent, and the guards 
left at barracks, this would repre- 
sent a maximum total of about 75 
men per company, and at that rate 
the 18 companies of each regiment 
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would make up not 1800 men, but 
1350. If this be the situation of 
the regiments in and around Paris, 
which everybody knows are kept 
up to a higher strength than any 
others, it may fairly be presumed 
that the general average of the 
whole army does not exceed 1200 
men per regiment of infantry, and 
that the same proportion is appli- 
cable to other arms. Of coursethis 
calculation does not pretend to be 
critically correct ; [but information 
collected with much care from many 
channels confirms it generally, and 
justifies the opinion which results 
from it, that this summer the total 
number of soldiers round the 
colours has been one-third less than 
the figure indicated in the budget, 
and that it has not, consequently, 
exceeded 285,000 men altogether. 
Of these at least one-eighth, or 
35,000 men, are non-valeurs— 
that is to say, employed in non- 
combatant services, or sick. The 
number of fighting-men in France 
and Algeria is thus reduced “to 
250,000, which is about the figure 
stated here two months ago. At this 
particular moment it is cut down 
still more, in consequence of the 
departure ,of the class of 1870, 
which formed one-fifth of the 
entire army. 

ij} The fact that the men who are 
paid for in the budget are not all 
present round the colours is of 
course illegal; but it is a fact, and 
it is explained, as has been men- 
tioned in a previous article, by the 
conflicting necessities of showing 
nominally a strong effective and of 
simultaneously providing large un- 
voted sums of money for pressing 
needs. As the matter is somewhat 
delicate, it will be as well to avoid 
detail with respect to it; but it is 
a mystery to no one who is at all 
acquainted with what is passing 
that the system of virements from 
one chapter of the budget to an- 
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other, which was so bitterly at- 
tacked during the later years of the 
Empire, and for his defence of which 
M. Pouyer Quertier lost his portfolio 
of Finance Minister, is largely prac- 
tised at the Ministry of War. To 
mention one single case,—it is a 
matter of public notoriety, first, that 
the wooden huts put up three years 
ago to camp the troops round Paris 
cost more than double the amount 
which was voted for them in the 
budget; and secondly, that no sup- 
plementary credit has ever been 
taken for them. How then was 
the surplus paid? The answer is 
very simple: a certain number of 
thousand men were sent home en 
congé, and the money saved on 
their pay and rations was appropri- 
ated to settle the account. The 
same process has been applied to 
other items, on the largest scale ; 
and, irregular as that process is, from 
the point of view of strict parlia- 
mentary control and exact audit, 
there is no doubt at all that, as the 
Government dares not tell the plain 
truth to France and let it know that 
the same money cannot pay for two 
things at once, it is practical and 
wise to pay privately for the more 
urgent of the two. It would, how- 
ever, be honest to leave off pretend- 
ing that the Republic is more virtu- 
ous than the{Empire, for we see here 
that on this point there is not much 
to choose between them. 

Matériel constitutes the third 
element of the subject, and it fol- 
lows naturally on the heels of 
virements ; for it is precisely to 
pay for matériel that the virements 
have been effected. Matériel in- 
cludes, however, so many things 
that no attempt can be made here 
to give a list of them; we limit 


ourselves, therefore, to the most 
important of them—cannon, rifles, 
horses, and fortifications. The late 
war had scarcely commenced before 
it was recognised that the French 
artillery could not hold its own 
against the Prussian fire; the fact 
became quite evident in the very 
first engagement which occurred. 
Directly peace was made, three 
Commissions were appointed in 
order to study the question; ¢x- 
periments on new types of guns 
were undertaken at Calais, Tarbes, 
and Bourges ; and the breech-loading 
14-pounder* proposed by Colonel 
de Reffye was adopted. To that 
date the French field-guns had been 
either 8- or 24-pounders. The 
Reffye gun had been manufactured 
and employed in Paris during the 
siege: certain defects had been 
found in it; but as 1800 guns of 
that pattern had been already pro- 
duced, it was considered, after all, 
that it was more practical to make 
some alterations in them in order 
to cure their more serious, faults, 
and to adopt them, for the moment, 
as the regulation model, in order 
not to throw away the money 
which had been spent upon them. 
The temporary character of this 
decision was distinctly indicated in 
the official report which was then 
made by the Commission: it said, 
—‘ The 14-]b. cannon is, in reality, 
only a first step towards breech- 
loading; but it exists, and that 
reason obliges us to adopt it—with 
the distinct reservation, however, 
that it is only to be considered as a 
provisional arm.” Soon after this 
decision was arrived at it was re- 
cognised that the 14-pounder was 
too heavy for ordinary field service ; 
it was lighter, of course, than the 





*It should be mentioned that neither this indication, nor any of the other simi- 
lar indications which follow in lbs. are absolutely exact ; the French kilogrammes 
are taken here for facility of description, as representing 2 1b. English, whereas, 
in fact, they represent 2} lb. each. The real weights of the projectiles are con- 


sequently one-tenth greater in each case. 
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old 24-pounder, but it did not re- 
place the suppressed 8 - pounder. 
Thereupon Major Pothier, who 
had been working with Colonel 
de Reffye, proposed an 8 - pounder 
of his invention which hgd been 
used on the Plateau d’Avron during 
the siege of Paris. This gun was 
tried at Trouville, before M. Thiers, 
who was then President, and who, 
not content with being a President 
and an historian, was particularly 
desirous to be regarded as a scientific 
artillerist as well. It was adopted, 
as a second step towards breech- 
loading ; but the Committee of Ar- 
tillery was not content, and insisted 
that it should be converted into a 
10-pounder. Major Pothier object- 
ed strongly to this change, urging 
that a shell of 10 1b. was not ap- 
preciably more effective than one of 
8 Ib.—that six horses would be 
needed if the gun were enlarged, 
while four would suffice for it as it 
was, and that less ammunition could 
be carried in the cai&sons if the 
larger size were adopted. But the 
Committee were quite decided ; the 
construction of the Pothier 10- 
pounder was begun at Tarbes, and 

was carried on simultaneously with 
that of the Reffye 14-pounder. 
And then experiments went on 
again, though, this time, they were 
kept quite secret. It oozed out, 
however, that steel guns were at 
last beginning to be tested (the 
Reffye and Pothier cannon are in 
bronze) ; and the truth of this report 
was proved at the review of 13th 
June, for a few steel guns appeared 
then in the batteries for the first 
time. It is said, indeed, that a 
steel gun is now definitely adopted 
instead of the two other models; 
that it will be'given out, as made, 
to the active army; and that the 
bronze pieces will be handed over 
to the territorial army, the same 
projectiles being employed by both. 
It may be added that the reorgani- 
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sation of the artillery is advancing 
very slowly. By the “loi des 
cadres” there are to be 38 regiments 
of gunners, composed of 13 batteries 
each; but, thus far, there are only 
6 or 7 batteries in each regiment. 
The whole of this story of artillery 
is not edifying; it shows a want of 
unity of purpose, of decision, of 
steadiness of action, which does not 
promise much for future progress. 

The new rifle adopted for the 
French army (the fusil Gras) is 
almost exactly similar to the Mauser ; 
it is considered, in France, to be as 
good as the latter, but to be some- 
what inferior to the Martini-Henry. 
The manufacture of it began last year, 
and is progressing at a rate of about 
2500 a-day; so that, to supply the 
whole 3,200,000 muskets which, 
according to the report presented to 
the Chamber by M. Riant, are con- 
sidered necessary, about four years 
(in all) will be required. Thus far, 
the cadets of St. Cyr and the 30th 
battalion of Chasseurs are the only 
troops which are provided with this 
new weapon. 

Of horses there is a grievous 
dearth ; and asit is taken for granted 
that they could not be obtained, by 
ordinary means, in sufficient num- 
bers for a war, the Government, two 
years ago, got the Chamber to yote 
a “conscription des chevaux,” by 
which all the horses in France are 
required to be registered, and are 
rendered liable for’ military service, 
in the event of the mobilisation of 
the army. If taken, they are to be 
paid for at prices fixed beforehand 
for each category of animal. 

The question of fortifications is 
perhaps the most generally interest- 
ing of all the branches of matériel, 
and in this case it has the special 
merit of offering scarcely any grounds 
for criticism, for competent and in- 
dependent judges, of many nation- 
alities, unite in saying that it has 
been intelligently and most practi- 
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cally resolved. Until the last war, 
French military engineers persisted 
in maintaining the theories of Vau- 
ban, and the scheme of intrenched 
camps, advocated by Montalem- 
bert, was somewhat contemptuously 
thrust aside. But the Germans took 
French fortresses so easily, that a 
violent reaction of opinion arose, 
and it seems now to be decided 
that, henceforth, only two types of 
fortified defences shall be created 
—intrenched camps, and what are 
called “forts d’arrét,” placed ac- 
cording to the lie of the country 
at strategic points, and at intersec- 
tions of roads and railways. At 
first it was intended to submit the 
new projects of fortification for the 
approval of the Chamber, and, as 
regards Paris, a complete plan was 
brought in by the Minister of War. 
But,: after this plan had been par- 
tially discussed, it was suddenly 
remembered that it would be par- 
ticularly foolish to tell the whole 
world, officially, what was going to 
be done ; so the debate was stopped, 
and the works have been carried on 
in silence since. This is contrary 
to the law which prescribes that 
the sovereign power alone can 
modify, suppress, or create fortifica- 
tions in France; but the prudence, 
and indeed the necessity, of not 
discussing schemes of such a nature 
before all Europe, fully justifies 
the illegality which is being com- 
mitted. As everybody recognises 
that fact, not one word has been 
said about it. There can, however, 
be no objection to our sketching 
arudimental outline of the general 
system of defensive works which is 
now being carried into execution, 
for, as has been already said, Prussia 
knows vastly more about it than 
can possibly be said here. It is, 
roughly, as follows :— 

Four direct lines of railway lead 
to Paris from the eastern frontier. 
1. By Mulhouse, Belfort, Chau- 


mont, and Troyes; 2. By Stras- 
burg, Nancy, and Toul; 3. By 
Metz and Verdun; 4. By Thion- 
ville and Méziéres. The first of 
these lines is commanded by the 
fortress of Belfort, and cannot there- 
fore be followed by an invading 
army; the second is covered by the 
guns of Toul; the Metz-Verdun 
line passes beneath the fire of Ver- 
dun; while the fourth line is 
guarded by the cannon of Mont- 
médy and Méziéres. So long, 
therefore, as these various fortresses 
remain in the hands of the French, 
no hostile force can use the railways 
which pass within their range. 
This being so, it was natural that 
the first measure adopted should 
have been to largely strengthen 
Belfort, Toul, and Verdun, so as to 
bar the straight paths to Paris; and 
that intrenched camps should be 
simultaneously established at Bel- 
fort, Langres, Vesoul, and Besan- 
gon, so as to close the route to the 
south and centre, and to thereby 
cover Dijon and Lyons. According 
to this theory, an invading army 
would have to take or turn the 
fortresses in front, and would be 
stopped by the Luxembourg frontier 
on the right, and by the fortified 
camps on the left. A fifth camp in 
the neighbourhood of Soissons will 
provide the means of attempting a 
flank attack on an invader, if, after 
leaving sufficient force for blocking 
Toul or Verdun, be marched on to- 
wards Paris. It is, however, round 
Paris itself that the greatest mass of 
accumulated obstacles is to be pre- 
pared ; some twenty forts and camps 
are being constructed in a circle, at 
an average distance of about twelve 
miles from the capital, so as to at- 
tain the double end of protecting 
the city from bombardment, and of 
rendering the ring too large to allow 
of an investment. The entire plan 
is well imagined, and the critics 
seem to unanimously approve it ; 
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the one objection urged against it 
is, that it proposes to do but little 
for Méziéres and Montmédy, for the 
reason that they lie too close to the 
Belgian frontier for an enemy to risk 
a‘failure in attacking them. This 
argument is thought insufficient, 
especially when it is remembered 
that the battle of Sedan was fought 
precisely between these two for- 
tresses. The details of design are 
of course kept as secret as possible, 
and no advantage could arise from 
alluding to them; but it may be 
said that, as a whole, the plan 
creates a new eastern frontier guard 
very nearly as strong as that which 
was lost four years ago. Originally 
it was thought that seven years 
would be required to carry it to 
thorough completion ; but the works 
have been pressed on with unex- 
pected vigour, and it seems now 
quite possible that they will be en- 
tirely terminated in 1878. 

There finishes the tale—so far, at 
least, as we propose to tell it here. 
It is very unsatisfactory. It shows 
up the old faults of France, unchang- 
ed, perhaps unchangeable ; and it 
introduces into her history’ a totally 
new defect which nobody was pre- 
pared to find in her—a strange inapt- 
ness for fitting herself to a novel sit- 
uation. The capacity of.the French 
for accepting new surroundings, and 
new conditions of existence, has al- 
ways been a marvel to onlookers; 
their adaptability has passed into 
a proverb; and yet, this time, their 
chiefs seem to be incapable of right- 
ly comprehending the changed posi- 
tion in which they find themselves, 
and of applying the changed mea- 
sures which that position calls for. 
It might have been supposed that if 
there were a race in Europe specially 
fitted by nature to profit instantly 
by past experience, to turn sharp 
round and march off eagerly in a 
new direction, to apply instinctively 
unexpected teaching, it was, assur- 


edly, this versatile, quick-eyed, mim- 
icking French people, which utilises 
all knowledge, imitates all models, 
personates all characters, And yet, 
in the case before us, with some ex- 
ceptions, which are found almost 
exclusively amongst the lower grades 
of officers, their skill has faded 
out of sight, and their right hand 
has forgotten its cunning. Of all 
the consequences of the war this is 
amongst the gravest, and it is, cer- 
tainly, the most unexpected. That 
France should be conquered was 
foreseen ; that she should have 
taken her beating with the aston- 
ished rage of a spoiled child who is 
whipped at last, after years of kisses, 
cake, and indulgence, is not surpris- 
ing ; that she should have paid off her 
money losses with almost contemp- 
tous ease, appears quite natural— 
now that she has done it ; but that she 
should muddle, dawdle, waver, and 
bungle over the reorganisation and 
reconstitution of her army, is certain- 
ly astonishing. Some few elements 
of the work are being well done ; the 
plan of fortified defence is excellent ; 
the system of complete corps d’armée 
in each district is wise and practical ; 
the new rifle is a good one; but 
nearly all the rest is weak and dis- 
appointing. Four years have passed, 
and no solution is yet adopted .for 
the Intendance and the Staff; the 
new regimental basis of 18 compan- 
ies diminishes the army ; the reserves 
have no existence. The great ques- 
tion of artillery has been dealt with 
amidst hesitations, indecisions, and 
frequent changes; the suppression 
of the premium of re-engagement is 
driving out the sous-officiers; the vo- 
lontariat dun an is a delusion and 
a fault; the new matériel is being 
partly paid for by forbidden vire- 
ments of account; and as for the su- 
perior Direction of the whole, it is 
a compound of old prejudices, habit, 
and antiquated regulations, mixed 
up with irresolution, doubt, and vacil- 
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lation. It is in the insufficiencies 
and the defects of that Direction 
that the great danger lies, and it 
seems to be a general opinion amongst 
well-informed people that there is not 
the slightest reasonable probability 
of a change in it. The evidence, in- 
deed, points straight the other way, 
and indicates that the directing hand 
is .resolutely incapable of dealing 
firmly with all the difficulties of the 
case. Here is one more final example 
in support of this. 

Two years ago the Minister of 
War arrived at the impression that 
the troops were not getting enough 
practical instruction, and ordered 
by a circular to all generals of bri- 
gade, that thenceforth the regi- 
ments under their orders were to be 
taken out every Monday for exercise 
in the country in the various opera- 
tions of campaigning, and that a 
detailed report of the operations 
executed was to be sent to him in 
every case. One general, who com- 
manded a brigade at Satory, took 
out his troops for a long walk, 
smoked several cigars himself, made 
no pretence whatever of attempting 
the slightest work of any kind, 
marched home again, and then call- 
ed in his colonels, and, with their 
aid and that of his officier d’ordon- 
nance, drew up, in much detail, 
a report describing the operations 
which he had not performed. This 
naturally got known in the brigade ; 
the officers became furious, and one 
of them communicated the story to 
a military newspaper, which pub- 
lished it at full length. It must 
not, however, be imagined that the 
general was brought before a court- 
martial, or that any sort of punish- 
ment was inflicted on him; on. the 
contrary, so far as is known, the 
indignation of the Ministry. was di- 
rected, not against the general, but 
against the officer who had dared to 
let the public into the secret of what 
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had happened. This is not the sort 
of guidance which is likely to lift 
up the tone of the army, or to ren- 
der it strong and earnest. 

The friends of France—and there 
are a good many of them about the 
world—will mourn over all this, 
and will impatiently ask each other 
what it means, and what is really 
the explanation of it. It is probable, 
however, that these questions wilk 
obtain no answer now, and that the 
true causes of the inability of the 
French to act vigorously and deci+ 
sively will: not be rightly measured 
until a fresh generation of historians 
and of judges has arisen. But if it 
be impossible to measure the causes, 
we can, at all events, judge surely 
of their consequences, for the latter 
glare out at us from every corner; 
we cannot mistake them, however 
much our sympathies. may incline 
us to try to do so; they are written 
in great staring letters, on open 
pages of the future—the weakest 
eyes can read them, France may 

rhaps be once more partially 
ready in 1878 (as she was in 1870), 
but the most enthusiastic of her 
well-wishers cannot presume to 
hope that if she does not radically. 
change the entire management of 
her military affairs, she will ever win 
back her lost title of “la grande 
nation.” : 

One word more. English read- 
ers will naturally wonder how it can 
possibly be that, if all this is true, 
the French press has not indignant- 
ly taken up the question a hundred 
times during the last four years. 
The answer is, that half the depart- 
ments of France are in a state of 
siege—that is to say, under military 
control; and that newspapers or re+ 
views which dare to say unpleasant 
things to the Ministry of War may 
find themselves next day contra- 
dicted, suspended, or suppressed. 
They therefore hold their tongues. 


K 
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Tue London season being at its 
height, with all its turmoil and its 
witchery, can any one spare a mo- 
ment to notice a sad little face 
peeping out of the window of a 
railway cab just driving into Pad- 
dington station ? 

The cab draws up“at the end of 
a long line of cabs, and the footman 
outside. jumps down to open the 
door. 

Out steps Nan, bag and parasol 
in one hand, purse in the other; 
and very grave indeed she looks as 
she solemnly inquires the fare, and 
marches into the station, followed 
by Thomas. 

Can this shabby little creature be 
the butterfly who but yesterday 
fluttered and spread her wings 
among the gay crowds, gayest of all 
herself, full of busy idleness, be- 
wildered enchantment, ecstasies of 
bliss and woe? Ah! poor child, 
her day was a short one, and now it 
IS over, 

It is hard to pass the pleasure- 
loving stream and go against it. 

To remember that a few hours 
before, she had felt herself—she, 
even she, child, sprite, insignificant 
drop in the bucket as she really 
was—to have been for the time 
transformed into a princess in fairy- 
land, with all sorts of dreams, and 
fancies, and possibilities hovering 
over her; and then suddenly to 
wake and find herself shaken up 
into a little red-haired girl going 
away in a hack-eab. 

Nan is dowdy, too, in her tra- 
veiling costume. It is the same in 
which she came up to town six 
weeks before, and very neat and 
becoming she thought it then; but 


six weeks of fresh muslins, her new 
silk, and incessant smartness, have 
made the old grey seem dim. 

And then the heat of this June 
day ! : 

The finest and softest of j white 
dresses abound in the park, and 
fans flutter, and parasols sway grace- 
fully backwards and forwards. On 
her way to the station, Nan has 
passed carriage after carriage turn- 
ing in thither, probably passing 
through, to return-to the great ren- 
dezvous an hour later, when she 
will be many miles away. 

Then when evening comes, she 
knows that her aunt and cousins 
will be preparing for that delightful 
party to which she, too, had been 
invited, and to which she might 
have so easily gone if only the 
Wyatts had fixed Friday instead 
of Thursday for her coming to 
them. 

This visit has been twice post- 
poned already, and Aunt} Eliza, 
smiling, but serious, thinks it will 
hardly do again. 

Nan submits to her fate. 

She thinks Mr. Lefevre will be 
a little disappointed, and Captain 
Neville a little more still; but I 
cannot say that she has anything 
beyond the smallest and most com- 
placent of regrets for her forlorn 
partners. 

She does not like leaving Queen’s 
Gate, however. That is quite an- 
other thing. 

This visit is the point towards 
which all her lines have converged 
for the last eight or ten months. 

It was projected in the autumn ; 
and given up, taken back into fa- 
vour, thrown out’and reconsidered 
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at least half-a-dozen times before 
the great decision was arrived at. 

For it is a long way from the 
stony hills of Westmoreland to the 
metropolis; and girls like Nan 
Church, whose life goes round and 
round -as if it were turned by one 
of those long-suffering horses in the 
old farm-yards, think a great deal 
more of a single day’s journey, than 
some of our more delicate and: fash- 
ionable young madams do of a 
voyage round the world. 

What preparation it takes! What 
forebodings on the ‘part of granny 
does it occasion! What timid ex- 
ultant dreams on the part of Nan 
does it give rise to! 

Hours and hours have the two 
spent together with only old True- 
man as coadjutor, contriving that 
wonderful wardrobe. The fashion- 
book has worn itself to death in 
their service. The maids sit at 


their seams in the workroom un- 
ceasingly. And when the climax 


is at length attained, is it not 
seemly in their eyes, cunning in its 
devices, heroic in its concealments ? 
What though it might—it probably 
would—have made Worth shudder 
and sicken ? 

Does Nan forget these days? 
No, and she never. will. 

Many and many a time in the 
midst of her vortex they rise before 
her, and her heart gives a little 
tender ache for the foolish things, 
feeling as if somehow she does them 
a wrong in that they have grown to 
look odd and plain, and all but 
unwearable. 

They are not needed, either. 

Aunt Eliza gives her dresses and 
bonnets; and the silk that granny 
had fondly hoped might be made 
up by her cousin’s maid, is ‘returned 
gorgeous from a West End dress- 
maker ; but for all that, the child’s 
heart has never grown hard and 
eruel to the old things, and when 
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the last day comes she bravely dons 
the’ sober grey with its plaintive 
tints, and betakes herself off in the 
cab, much the, same little Nan 
Church to all intents, as when she 
hugged and kissed dear granny 
before all the carriages at Tebay 
Junction. 

Ah, well! her great visit is over: 

There only remains her fortnight 
at the Wyatts, and with this she 
would fain dispense. 

It is years since she saw her cous- 
ins, and who can tell what sort of 
young maidens Edie and Detty 
may have blossomed into, in the 
interval ! 

The Honourable Edith and Hen- 
rietta Wyatt, are not in town this 
season, 

When their mourning for the old 
uncle who left Dick all his money 
was over, it was too late in the year, 
and Lady Wyatt has not been well. 
Lord Wyatt goes upand down ; Dick 
has'been away since Christmas; Wal- 
ter at Christ Church was glad to have 
his Easter at home, and Dolly at 
Eton has no voice in the matter. 

Accordingly they are all at Wyatt 
Hall, fand Nan wishes they were 
anywhere else. 

To begin with, she is afraid of © 
going. Aunt Eliza demands why? — 

She is afraid*of Lady Wyatt. 

A more groundless fear never ex- 
isted in the bosom of a Caffre. 

She is afraid of Lord Wyatt. 

More groundless still, and more . 
idiotic. 

She is afraid of the girls, of Dick, 
of Walter, of Dolly, who is up to her 
shoulder ; afraid of the house, afraid 
of the servants. This is what she 
would like to say, but dares not, to 
Aunt Eliza. 

So she stops abruptly at her fear 
of Lord Wyatt. 

Of her own uncle ! 

(Aunt Eliza is Nan’s aunt on the- 
other side, and is rather proud of 
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having a niece who can call a peer 
of the realm her own uncle.) 

Yes, He may be her uncle or 
not, but she is afraid of him. 

To this she sticks so fast, that 
_ Aunt Eliza deigns to expostulate. 

Nan is foolish, unreasonable, unre- 
lation-like, if there is such aterm, al- 
together fanciful andabsurd. Come, 
she must not be silly, but above all, 
silly or not, she must not show that 
‘she is. 

Accordingly Nan goesoff,doing her 
best to keep her quakings hidden. 

She is dull and sad, and very shy. 

Queen’s Gate had grown familiar, 
and the happiness she had felt there 
suddenly assumes gigantic propor- 
tions in the retrospect. 

She cannot think of anything but 
the past, and as Thomas hands her 
her ticket, with his soft assurance 
that all is right, she is conscious of 
a faint melancholy disinclination to 
going anywhere but back with him. 
For is he not even now bound for the 
enchanted ground again? Are not 
balls, fétes, flower-shows still abun- 
dantly in store for him, and does not 
he look impatient to be off? 

The poor outcast will soon be de- 
serted by her last friend. She sees the 
white stockings go farther and far- 
ther, and grow smaller and smaller, 
then suddenly go out like the distant 
speck of a lighthouse, and once more 
the shock of being only a little red- 
haired girl instead of a fairy princess, 
comes over Nan, 

By this time she is seated in the 
dusky blue oven, indicated to her as 
a first class. 

She looks daintily round upon the 
cushions, Dust everywhere, invin- 
cible, inevitable. 

The little lady takes out a thick 
green veil, and proceeds to envelope 
herself in its folds. Granny had tied 
it round Nan’s head when the part- 
ing came, for, “ My dear,” says the 
old lady, “it will keep you tidy.” 
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Not for worlds would she hint, 
what she nevertheless believes to be 
the case, that there is not a skin like 
her darling’s in Westmoreland. 

Aunt Elizaand Laura Church, how- 
ever, have not been so reticent, and 
Nan has learnt to know that the 
green veil may have other uses than 
to keep her tidy. 

She is anxious about her first ap- 
pearance at the Wyatts. 

Not very anxious, chiefly caring 
because of the impression it will pro- 
duce at Queen’s Gate. 

Will any one meet her at the sta- 
tion? Hum! She changes her 

loves, 

Is her neck-tie smooth ? 
the bows. 

Gets nervous. Begins to dread the 
arrival more than ever. 

After an hour the London life has 
grown dimmer, and Wyatt Hall 
stands out prominently in her mind’s 
eye. ; 

The train slackens speed. She 
wildly tears off the veil, gives her 
hat a lurch on one side, and a hair-pin 
falls into her lap. s 

She doubles up the veil, stuffs it 
into her pocket, whence a long green 
string protrudes, frantically settles 
the hat, bursts her glove, and has 
hard work to be sitting quite calm 
and composed when the train draws 
u 


Pulis out 


Calmness and composure thrown 
away; no carriage, cart, or wheel- 
barrow belonging to the Wyatts is 
at the station. 

Nan gets out unassisted, feeling 
severely that her days of princess- 
ship are over; and she has redeemed 
her box, and the train is off again 
ere apy one asks whither she is 

oing. 

Suddenly ske is taken hold of, in 
the midst of a crowd of laughing 
voices, 

Edie, Detty, Miss Blisset, and one 
or two children all together explain- 
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ing,welcoming, apologising, sorry for 
their fault, and declaring it was not 
their fault, in a breath. 

The little traveller is bewildered, 
and very meek. 

A servant. seizes her trunk, her 
shawl is drawn from her arm, and 
her bag is about to follow, but to 
this she clings. 

“ Now, you are ready,” says her 
eldest cousin. “It is so nice that 
you are really come at last, Nan. 
We thought you were ‘going to put 
us off altogether,” 

“People never keep country en- 
gagements,” cheerfully suggests the 
bright-eyed Detty, on her other side. 
“ And you must have hated leaving 
town just now. But, you know, we 
did want to see you again so very 
much,” 

Nan tries to murmur some reply, 
but she is guiltily conscious that 
the desire has not been reciprocal. 

How kind they are, these un- 
known relations! How foolish of 
her to have minded putting on the 
old grey dress, when they are in 
brown holland, and wear the most 
ancient of garden gloves ! 

Yet how nice they look! Edith, 
a slim, gracious maiden, not a hair 
of whose little orderly head is turn- 
ed the wrong way; Detty, frizzle- 
pated, sparkling. Both so kind, 
gentle, and full of soft, lively prattle, 
that she cannot choose but be ather 
ease with them. 

They ask if she is fond of riding ? 
She may be, but it is an undeveloped 
affection. 

Driving ? also latent. 

How charming! Edith will drive 
her, Detty will teach her to ride. 

They will have matches at cro- 
quet and archery. 

They will do this and do that. 
Nan begins to laugh and look for- 
ward. 

“You must try not to find us 
dull,” says Edith. “Some people 


are coming here to-morrow, and 
Dick comes to-night. Then by- 
and-by there is going to be a ball 
at one of our neighbours. I am so 
glad you will come in for the ball, 
Nan.” 

This is said as they are alight- 
ing, and Nan is doing her best not 
to show anew her quakings at the 
notion of a formal entry. 

In a moment they are dispelled. 
Detty is at her side, saying, “ Come 
to the school-room first, dear, and 
have tea. Mother is in her room ; 
you need not see her till dinner- 
time. Miss Blisset gives us tea in 
the school-room just now.” 

Miss Blisset, the rosy, jolly soul 
of good nature, whose daily excite- 
ment it is to preside at this enter- 
tainment, politely begs Miss Church 
will take off her things first, if she 
feels inclined. Is Miss Church 
tired? 

Dirty is more properly the word, 
and Nan owns she is dirty, but will 
have her tea first. 

So she sits down, and drinking 
the hot liquid after her drive and 
her journey, gets a red nose, and is 
corscjous that she is looking her 
worst. 

“I thought Nan had been pretty,” 
begins Edith, when the toilet sepa- 
ration had taken place, “but I don’t 
know that she is. She looked so 
pretty at first.” 

“She has a good figure at any 
rate.” 

“T like her.” 

“So do 1.” 

“Edie, do you think she will 
have a dress for the ball?” 

“Oh yes, of course, dozens,” 

“Not if she has exhausted them 
all, you know.” 

“ Well, if she has, there is plenty 
of time to get another, or an old one 
could be refreshed. That was why 
I mentioned it, and I will take care 
to say more about it to-night.” 
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“Edie, I suppose we must: be in 
white to-night.” 

“Why to-night? The blue 5d- 
tistes will do very well.” 

“You know Dick likes white, 
and he does not care for blue,” 

“Oh, Dick! Yes, I suppose we 
must. I wonder if Dick will be 

ood to Nan.” 

“ He will never notice her.” 

Nan comes down to the drawing- 
room a different creature. The red 
nose has disappeared, and a pair of 
shell-pink cheeks have come in its 
stead. 

Edith looks at her cousin in won- 
der. Lady Wyatt makes the kind- 
est and most unmeaning of speeches. 
Lord Wyatt follows suit, and then 
to Nan’s amazement she discovers 
that the room is full of people. 

The girls had let her infer that 
they were alone. They had spoken 
of people who were coming the next 
day, but had never mentioned any 
being with them atthetime. Then 
who is this old gentleman in the cor- 
ner, and his counterpart on the rug? 
Who is that on the sofa? Who 
followed her into the room? 

Detty laughs at Nan, for these 
sort of people are always there. 
“ We did not think of telling you,” 
she says. “We forget them. We 
call ourselves alone to-night.” 

From which Nan infers that there 

are two ideas of solitude. 
' After dinner the cousins go out 
of doors, and grow confidential 
walking up and down the gravel 
paths, 

Nan knows she has on her em- 
broidered slippers, and would fain 
keep on the grass, but feels rather 
ashamed of thinking of such a thing, 
for there is something about the 
Wyatts, simply attired as they are, 
that shows they have never in their 
lives thought about economy. 


Edith, in her thin kid shoes, is’ 


at this moment walking sedately 


along a pebbly path, discoursing 
upon coming guests. 

“First, Nan, there is Dick’s 
friend, Lord Hefton. He is younger 
than Dick, but they were at Christ 
Church together. He is the most 
good-natured man, and never in 
time for anything. Hverybody likes 
him. Then there are the Bushes. 
Sir John is just Sir John; there is 
nothing about him the least different 
from every other Sir John in Eng- 
land. Lady Bushe is rather nice. 
She is very tall and thin, and you 
think at first that she is going to be 
a dreadfully precise person, and of 
all people in the world she is the 
very least. She does just what 
Augusta tells her. Oh! I wonder 
how you will like Augusta !”’ 

“ Who is Augusta? Their daugh- 
ter ?” 

“No; niece. She is a very fine 
lady now. She does not often con- 
descend to come and see us; but 
she has overdone herself in London, 
and they are coming for ten days to 
recruit. We used to know them 
intimately, and always called her 
‘Gus ;? but now she does not like 
that. She says Augusta is a heavenly 
name.” 

Nan laughs. 

* But, you know, in many ways 
she is very nice, and she is really 
very pretty, and she dresses beauti- 
fully.” 

“But you don’t care for her, 
Edie.” 

“Yes, I do—in a way. She is 
always very kind to us, and gives 
us such lovely presents. Look, this 
locket I have on she gave me on my 
last birthday. She is always sending 
Detty and me things she has worked, 
or little sketches of places here- 
abouts—and she does draw so 
beautifully—and she sings too. | 
daresay you will like her im- 
mensely.” 

** And who are the others ?” 
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“Mr. Dallie is one, and Dick’s 
friend, Mr. Burnand.” 

The faintest possible change in 
Edith’s voice makes Nan wait for 
more. * 

“Mr. Dallie is delightful.” 

“Oh!” 

“He will do whatever you tell 
him, and you can order him about 
just as you like. And he makes 
bouquets, and gets up charades, and 
games, and anything you want done. 
And he helps you so with dull 
people, if it is a wet day. He is 
always in request wherever he goes, 
for he can do everything.” 

“ And Mr, Burnand ?” 

“Oh, he! He can’t do anything. 
He is a great friend of Dick’s.” 

“Ts Dick coming with him ?” 

“No; Mr. Burnand comes to-mor- 
row—Dick will be here to-night.” 

“Oho! it’s Mr, Burnand, is it?” 
swiftly concludes the shrewd little 
cousin, “I wonder if I should be 
asked to be a bridesmaid !” 

Unconscious Edith steps serenely 
on, and Detty comes to call them 
indoors, 

Music is wanted, and accordingly 
music, such as it is, is given; and 
then the sisters conduct their visitor 
to a delightful solitude opening out 
of the gallery, where, if inclined, 
they are at liberty to take refuge 
from the drawing-room society. 

“ And so we come here whenever 
they get too humdrum,” whispers 
naughty Detty ; “and whenever we 
have our own friends, they like it 
too. Mr. Burnand always comes, 
doesn’t he, Edith ?” 

Edie and Detty are getting 
charmed with their cousin; it seems 
as if they had really known her for 
years, and only needed bringing to- 
gether to reveal all that past know- 
ledge. 

Time passes. “I wonder when 
Dick will be here,” observes Edith, 
for the twenticth time. 
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“ Perhaps he has gone off some- 
where else, as he did last time,” 
suggests her sister. 

“Of course he will come, Detty, 
when he has asked Mr. Burnand.” 

Detty smiles, Nan laughs out- 
right. 

“Oh,” cried the poor thing, in 
dire confusion, “ how nice this recess 
is !” 

Very nice, but not in the least 
laughable ; and Edith’s cheeks burn. 

“ How long is it since Dick was 
here last, Edith ?” 

This from Detty, ina good-natured 
attempt to turn off the awkwardness. 

“ Why, does he not Jive here ?” 
demands their cousin. 

Oh, dear, no. It appears that 
Dick is very seldom there. He is 
in France, Italy; Germany, India, 
Hongkong, anywhere and every- 
where but athome. However, he is 
older now, and papa thinks he is 
settling down. 

Oh, he is a great deal older than 
they are—he is over thirty. Isn’t it 
a dreadful age? He hardly seems 
like their brother at all. 

It is clear to Nan that they are 
greatly in awe of Dick. She has 
suggested, do they ever go about 
the world withhim? They are quite 
amused, How couldthey? He does 
not want them; he would not know 
what to do with them. Oh yes, 
he is as kind as he can be, only he 
seems so inuch older. 

Nan will not like Dick, she feels 
sure. Why is he coming home just 
when she is there? She wishes he 
would keep away. He must be 
something quite different from soft 
spooney William Church, who was 
always so polite, escorting them all 
from place to place, and taking as 
much interest in his mother’s parties 
as she did herself. 

She did not very much care for 
William, but his kindness had won 
her gratitude. 
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As for this Dick, she is afraid 
of him, and knows he will despise 
her. 

The sisters, too, defer to his 
opinion quite absurdly. 

Dick’s likings, Dick’s aversions, 
Dick’s friends, and Dick’s fancies, 
are the main topic of their conver- 
sation. 

They are glad that her dress is 
white. Dick likes white. 

How pretty her locket is! Dick 
likes pearls. 

Bother Dick! 

‘It is getting late now, and the 
carriage has been gone to the station 
over an hour. 

Out comes Lord Wyatt, and looks 
from the window. 

“ Dick ought to be here.” 

Five minutes pass. Out toddles 
Lady Wyatt. 

“ Dick ought to be here.” 

Up comes the butler. 

“Mr, Wyatt should be here, my 
lord.” 

“ Here he is!” cried my lord, and 
rushes to the hall door. 

Nan rises involuntarily. 

“Oh, he will come to us,” ob- 
serves Edith, drawing up her long 
neck, and looking quite shy. 

Detty glances at herself in the 
mirror, and tucks in a stray lock of 
hair. 

Voices are heard in the ante-room, 
and steps drawing nearer. 

Lady Wyatt rustles forward and 
dlasps to her bosom a breadth of 
smoked shooting-cloth, exclaiming, 
“ My dearest Dick !” 

“ T’m wet, mother; take care.” 

Dick is cool, but kind. 

“Wet, my dear boy? So you 
are. How did you get wet in the 
carriage ?” 

“Tcame outside. There has been 
a shower.” 

Then Dick comes up to the girls, 
who are demurely kissed by him, 
and finally he says to his cousin, 


“How do you do?” in a polite 
quiet voice. 

Nan is surprised, pleased, and 
disappointed all at once. 

This is no hero, to be sure; no 
elegant, accomplished, travelled, 
soul-charming youth, such as she 
had been led to expect; but, on the 
other hand, there is nothing of the 
sneering, despising, haw-haw deity 
about her cousin. . 

“So this is Dick,” she reflects. 
“ What an ugly fellow !” 

Dick’s hair is a coarse rusty black, 
cut close to his head. He has a red 
rough skin, a burnt neck, no par- 
ticular eyes, and a nose that has 
run off the rails altogether. 

But, on the other hand, he has a 
good, set, determined mouth, and 
the sweetest smile ever seen. 

When Mr. Burnand comes, Nan 
sees a really handsome man, but 
they have not been two days in 
the house before she discovers that 
she likes ugly faces best. 

What is there about Dick that 
makes people like him ? 

He seldom comes near his sisters, 
who are stiff and stupid in his pre- 
sence, and adore him from far. 

Yet when he does come—ah, 
well, it is the old thing over again 
with our poor little Nan. 

Edith drives her in the pony- 
carriage ; but the thoughts of both 
are elsewhere. She and Detty play 
croquet, and Detty wins every game. 

Then there is this Augusta. 

Miss Bushe is, as Edith said, a 
very fine lady, but Nan declines to 
be put down by her, for all that; 
and what is more, Augusta in her 
secret heart is jealous of the bright, 
popular, merry-hearted girl. 

All Nan’s regrets, and remem- 
brances of Queen’s Gate, are blotted 
out now. 

The present week, day, hour, is 
everything. Laura Church’s letter, 
with the long accounts of gaieties for 
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which Nan had begged, and which, 


it had really cost an effort of good- 
nature to write—that very letter 
lies half read in her drawer. Some 


day she will wade through it,—not 
now. 

Dick was talking to her when the 
post came in, and the letter drove 
She has a spite 


him away, you see. 
against it. 

“Not a word, look, nor outward 
sion of mischief done, does the 
tough little creature give. Dis- 
graced she may be in her own eyes, 
but it is something to know that 
she is unsuspected. Her secret is 
her own. Hide it, cover it up, bury 
it well, little girl. Other hearts than 
yours have done ‘the like in their 
day. 

Dick is not behaving well, how- 
ever. It is not for nothing that 
those grey wistful eyes watch the 
empty chairs at the breakfast or the 
luncheon table. 

Several times he has gone over to 
sit beside her, whether intentionally 
or not she cannot guess; but they 
talk together all the time, and she 
is quite at her ease with him. 

This says nothing, of course; but 
Dick has no need to follow them 
out afterwards, and walk up and 
down with his cousin, till he makes 
her late for their drive, and draws 
forth a remark on it from Augusta 
Bushe. 

And then that delightful long 
Sunday evening, when he sat with 
them all in the recess, talking over 
old times, and retailing childish 
stories, which Edith and Detty had 
forgotten. He is by Nan’s side, so 
perhaps that is why he speaks prin- 
cipally to her. Next morning he 
goes away to the other end of the 
breakfast-table, and never utters a 
word, 

To his own friends he is devoted. 
They go about together all day long, 
four neutral-tinted figures, 
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Now and then little Lord Hefton 
condescends to lie on the croquet- 
ground in the heat of the day, and 
Pax Burnand contrives to slip in to 
the schoolroom téa afterwards; but 
Dick, if he comes at all, takes his 
cup standing, and then goes off, per- 
chance, to romp with his little sis- 
ters. 

He does this one day at least, 
and it is on the only day that Nan 
had been let off. She is very 
good to the little ones, who tor- 
ment her sadly, and all unconscious- 
ly. For who so good as Nan at 
all their games, and who can tell 
them wild and wonderful tales like 
hers? That very morning she had 
spent an hour in blowing paper 
ladies across the table for Flo. 
Dick had come in, and for a few 
seconds she fondly hoped he meant 
to stay; but he had only looked, 
laughed, and lounged out again. 

Then what follows this very 
evening ? 

He comes out to Nan, who is 
sitting lonely and forlorn in the 
recess, brings his photograph book, 
and shows her the whole collection. 

Nan finds them charming, and 
Dick ,is pleased to explain to such 
an enthusiastic listener. He has 
some more up-stairs, and goes in 
search of them. 

While he is away, Augusta comes 
out. 

Of course, Miss Bushe would like 
to see the beautiful photographs. 
Mr. Wyatt accordingly hands her 
the book they have just ‘gone 
through, and proceeds to show Nan 
the new ones. 

This is too much, and not at all 
what the intruder bargained for. 

She looks at two, and flounces 
back into the drawing-room. 

It gets too dark to see, so Dick 
promises to keep the rest for to- . 
morrow. He and Nan are talking 
together, with one lying on her lap. 
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By -and-by the drawing - room 
door opens, and a shower of people 
emerge. They are going out of 
doors to get cool. “ But we shan’t 
interrupt you,” says Augusta, gra- 
ciously, 

The girls put on shawls. 

“You don’t need one,” says 
Dick, rising ; and Nan finds herself 
walking off alone with him. 

It is too bad of Dick. 

All that night the child thinks 
or dreams of him. She cannot 
forget the look he gave her for 
“ Good-night,” nor help wondering 
if it meant anything like Edith’s 
audible murmur, “ How pretty Nan 
looks to-night.” 

Tossing up and down, over and 
over, in the short, light, midsummer 
night that follows, these words 
ding-dong in her ears. 

She does not wonder at the sis- 
ters now, for what Dick thinks is 
still more to her than to them. 

Recklessly she puts on her best 
dresses, anxiously she stares in the 
glass, 

Nothing much to boast of, the 
morning after that dusky ramble. 
Large bright eyes, and cheeks burn- 
ing with a feverish flush, these are 
what she sees, but what of that? 
They cannot betray her, and very, 
very quietly the slight graceful 
figure glides in, and very, very cir- 
cumspect is Nan in her questions 
and answers that morning. 

It is one of the hottest days in 
the year, and she is in white, with 
a rose in her bosom. 

Dick looks at it, walks over, and 
sits down beside her. 

It is so hot that the expedition 
to the ruins has been nearly given 
up, and would have been so, with- 
out doubt, if the Dents had not 
agreed to be there. 

The Dents will drive, the Wyatts 
will row up the river. 

Nan held her breath while the 
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discussion was being held, she was 
so fearful. that Lady Wyatt should 
carry her point. 

Lady Wyatt thinks the girls will 
tire themselves out, and that the 
picnic is a foolish affair. 

But Nan thinks otherwise ; and 
accordingly the extravagant little 
creature goes in her white frock, 
and gets it all dirty and trodden 
upon, and does not care in the least 
—or rather rejoices in her ruins— 
since Dick takes out his own breast- 
pin and fastens up he folds him- 
self, 

A fine hole that pin will make, 
but she is reckless, 

It is a happy day. 

Dick is lazy, and refuses to row; 
so little Lord Hefton and the am- 
phibiously accomplished Dallie, as- 
sisted by one of the nondescripts 
and a gardener’s lad, do the work, 

Dick steers and lies back, asking 
Nan to hold her parasol over his 
sunburned face. “The sun,” he 
says, “is in his eyes,” 

Nan allows him all she can, but 
is a little anxious about freckles 
herself. Miss Bushe volunteers the 
shelter of her large sunshade. 

“No, thanks,” says Dick; 
will do.” 

Pax Burnand has gone off in the 
small beat with the eldest Miss 
Wyatt; and from the schoolroom 
window Miss Blisset watched their 
departure, communing with herself 
as to all it would lead to. Edith 
fills her thoughts; she has no eyes 
for Nan; and well for Nan that 
she has not. 

In the big boat they are very 
merry. 

Augusta favours them with her 
celebrated river song, to which Mr. 
Dallie throws in a neat second. 

It sounds charming on the water, 
as music always does, and Miss 
Bushe is much applauded. At the 
close she addresses her neighbour, 

. 


“ this 
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graciously, “ Don’t you sing at all, 
Miss Church ?” 

Nan starts, and blushes furious- 
ly. Where have her thoughts been 
wandering? Dick looks at her, 
and smiles. He has got into a way 
of looking at Nan and smiling, 
lately. Perhaps he is beginning to 
like her. 

“Pray, Miss Bushe, give us an- 
other,” implores little Hefton; 
“that last one was so awfully 
jolly!” W.B.—He takes the op- 
portunity of letting his oar dip im- 
potently in the water in exact time 
with the rest. 

Dallie continues to sing and row 
lustily. 

He is determined not to seem as 
if, when singing, he is unable to 
row, or when rowing, he cannot 
sing. Little Hefton, behind his 
back, is grinning from ear to ear; 
while Dick pulls the strings, and 
keeps the boat even, conniving at 
his. iniquity without, a twinge of 
conscience. 


When they land, Dallie is rather 
puffed; but, true to himself, he is 
the first to jump ashore, and has a 
hand for every lady and a caution 
for every pretty one. 

“Don’t get out yet, Nan,” says 


Dick. “Tl take you over for those 
forget-me-nots while they are get- 
ting luncheon.” 

So he takes her over; and the 
Dents, who have been on the. spot 
for some time, and are busily mak- 
ing preparations, are a little dis- 
gusted at the coolness of Mr, Wyatt. 

It had been alleged that Dick 
had come down for their ball on 
the morrow,—that ball of which 
Edith had told her cousin. 

Dick is not a ball-going man, 
and the Dents had taken it as a 
compliment. 

Who is that with him in the 
boat? And is she coming to the 
ball ? 
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Yes, Edith assures them of that. 
Their cousin has the offer of an 
escort back to Westmoreland on 
Friday, but she is to be at the ball. 

Miss Dent would as soon that the 
escort had been for Thursday. The 
two voices on the river sound plea- 
santly together. 

Are they never coming back? 

Luncheon is waiting, and Dallie 
volunteers to roar a summons, put- 
ting his hands together as a 
trumpet. 

He does it once, twice, thrice, 
thinking he never had such diffi- 
culty in making people hear in his 
life. 

A happy thought strikes little 
Hefton. 

Just as Nan is stepping off the 
ledge into the boat, a large stone 
splashes into the water a couple of 
yards from her. 

“Oh, I say!” ejaculates Hefton, 
catching his breath, “that was 
rather a close shave !” 

Nan is easily startled. She loses 
her balance, and would infallibly 
fall into the water if Dick had not 
hold of ber hand. 

He hauls her ungracefully into 
the boat, and then turns upon his 
friend, black with wrath. 

Nan says not a word, but looks 
pale. Dick stops short in his 
scolding, and bends over her. “You 
were not frightened, Nan ?” 

“ Oh, no.” 

“Tt was one of that Hefton’s 
baby tricks, He is the greatest 
fool!” explains Dick, who in his 
heart loves Hefton a thousand times 
more than Pax Burnand, Dallie, or 
any one of his other mates, what- 
ever his sisters may say. 

“ Awfully sorry!” in a violent 
halloo from the other side. 

“Ought to be.” Low growl in 
the boat. 

Hefton is at the landing-place to 
help Nan out. 
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Dick turns the boat up the 
stream, and keeps him marching by 
the side for a couple of hundred 
yards. Nan’s blue forget-me-nots 
drip on ‘her white frock, and she 
knows that it is bunched up behind 
with Dick’s breast-pin in a most in- 
elegant fashion, but she is quite 
happy. 

At luncheon she sits a little in 
the background. 

Dick is obliged to take the host’s 
part, and unwillingly exerts him- 
self, ordering Dallie - hither and 
thither, who would be a far more 
competent head'of affairs than he 
himself. 

Little Hefton sits down upon a 
tray of glasses, and Dick’s grave 
face explodes in a huge laugh. 

There is a great drawing of corks, 
and changing of plates, and clatter 
and fuss, and no one notices that 
two or three of the party are very 

uiet. 

“ We hardly expected to see you 
at our ball, Richard,” says old 
Mother Dent, shining with good- 
nature and champagne. “ We feel 
honoured.” 

Dick hands her cake. 

“You never were a dancer, we 
know,” says she. 

Nan’s face falls. Not dance with 
Dick! Then she might just as 
well’be back in Westmoreland,—at 
any rate, be as well away from the 
ball. 

Dick tacitly acquiesces. 

“You don’t want dancers, Mrs, 
Dent.” 

“We shall be glad to see you, at 
all events.” 

“ Thanks,” 

“ We have been in such trouble 
about the tent,” Miss Dent pri- 
vately informs the girls. “It gave 
way twice, and we did ‘not dare to 
let mamma know. If any of you 
are nervous people, you had better 
not go into it.” 
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None of them are nervous, but 
nevertheless_there is an inquiry as 
to where the dancing is to be? 

“In the saloon, We thought it 
best, you know, in case of accidents, 
Supper will be in the tent, now; 
and we have got mamma to let it 
be opened at eleven, as it will be 
such a charming place for people to 
go out and in, and get cool in be- 
tween the dances. Papa has had 
lights hung in the shrubbery, so 
you can meander there as much as 
you like, my dear.” This aside, to 
Edith. 

“ Mr. Wyatt,” says Augusta, softly, 
“would you mind giving me out 
my shawl? I think the grass may 
be a little damp.” 

The ground is as hard asa flirt ; 
but what then? One must have 
some excuse. 

Dick spreads the shawl. 

* And now sit down for a minute 
yourself, and tell me about your 
mother,” says Mrs. Dent, good- 
naturedly, fanning herself. “ Here, 
between Miss Bushe and me. We 
will take care of you.” 

Dick sits down, 

What is to be done next? He 
hates this sort of thing. He has 
no idea what is expected of him. 
So follows a quarter of an hour's 
dreary conversation, questions and 
answers, 

Little Hefton has lit his cigar 
and moved off. Dick looks, longs, 
and bolts after him. 

Burnand, Dallie, and young Dent 
entertain the girls, and Nan’s blue 
forget-me-nots fade and droop in 
her lap. 

Young Dent attaches himself to 
the second Miss Wyatt—for he is 
still at Oxford, and must have some- 
body. He has a great deal to say 
about Walter, and is very full of 
cricket and Scotland, whither he is 
going to read and fish in the autumn. 

He assures them all repeatedly 
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that Walter will be down for the 
ball—an interesting fact, no doubt, 
but easily apprehended. Walter 
loves balls as much as his brother 
hates them. 

There are fellows coming with 
him, too, Edwin says, and he de- 
scribes the fellows at some length, 
evidently feeling that the ball has 
been got up specially for their edifi- 
cation. 

Edith is very gushing, and is sure 
that everybody will enjoy them- 
selves immensely. Detty thinks 
Edwin Dent improved, and re- 
sponds merrily to his rattle; but 
poor Augusta and Georgie Dent, 
both rather forlorn and cross, have 
only each other to fall back upon, 
when the brisk Dallie has departed 
to overlook arrangements. 

Augusta admires the other young 
lady’s costume ; and what is Georgie 
going to wear at the ball ? 

“ Pink.” 

“Oh, pink! Anything else ?” 

* Well, half-a-dozen shades, but 
still all pink.” 

“ And you look so well in pink !” 
cries Miss Bushe. 

* “ You do, at all events, dear. 
What do you wear ?” 

“Really, I hardly know. I have 
several pretty things. Elise sent 
me a lovely combination last week ; 
but it is almost too fine for me, with 
my simple tastes. I can’t bear to 
be over-dressed.” 

“Oh, do wear it—there’s a good 
girl. I don’t believe it is a bit too 
fine. Make yourself as charming as 
you can; I like to see people look 
nice.” 

Then Miss Dent draws closer. 
“Who is that. girl with the Wy- 
att’s ?” 

“Hush! Take care! 

“On which side?’ 

“ Mother—Lord Wyatt’s sister.” 

“ Oh ” 

A pause. 


A cousin.” 
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“Toes she often come here? I 
never met her before.” 

This is her first appear- 
(Lower.) “A nasty little 


“ No. 
ance.” 
thing !” 

Uproarious mirth from Edwin and 
Detty. 

They have got foxgloves, and are 
cracking them for each other, telling 
their fortunes. 

Pax Burnand goes over to Edith 
with a stalk, but nobody thinks of 
telling Nan’s, though she is sitting 
silent, with her heart aching to 
know it. 

At length the day grows cooler, 
and the recreants return. 

Georgie Dent and Augusta are 
not quite such friends as before. 

There are anxious thoughts in 
the breasts of several about the 
manner of their return home; for 
the Dents have brought their bar- 
ouche, and.as their homeward road 
passes Wyatt Hall, it is agreed that 
the two parties shall intermingle, 
and some who drove before will re- 
turn in the boat. 

Who, then, are to fill their 

laces ? 

The elders are already seating 
themselves within the ample com- 
fortable front seat, Mrs. Dent taking 
more than her share, Lady Bushe 


- less. 


Sir John offers the opposite side 
all round, and finally gets in him- 
self, 

A small Dent is sadly foreed in 
beside him. The poor child had 
come in the dickey behind with 
Edwin, but no such luck is in store 
for her going back. 

Edwin is off to the river, and 
two of the Wyatt satellites have 
filled the dickey. 

No, one has. dismounted again, 
preferring the seat beside the coach- 
man; for there is more room there, 
and he is fat. 

There is still a seat to dispose of. 
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“ Any of you like to drive?” It 
is Dick who is speaking. 
A wretched silence. 

“ Perhaps Miss Church 
gests Augusta Bushe. 

Nan’s grey eyes flash. 

Yes, she will go. She steps hur- 
riedly forward. 

Oh, dear! How she had been 
looking forward to that homeward 
row all through the long after- 
noon. 

“You don’t like it,” says Dick. 

“Oh, I don’t mind. I can go 
very well.” 

“There is no need. All right, 
Parker. There’s lots of room in the 
boat.” 

“ Oh, we are not all going in that 
one boat !” screams Miss Georgie. 

“ Dear me! J should have gone 
if I had thought no one else wished 
it,” announces Augusta, 

“ You don’t mean to say that you 
are going to pack us all into that 
one boat!” from one of the old 
zentlemen. 

“ What a lark !” from Edwin, 

Nan forms a swift resolution. 

“Tam going to walk,” she says. 
“Tt is only four miles by the lanes, 
and I have often walked farther 
than that at home.” 

Everybody stares. 


M6 
» sug- 


“A good idea,” says Dick." 


“Some of us can walk, at anyrate. 
Come along, Eddy.” 

But Eddy positively declines to 
come along. He is not out on a 
holiday for that. His flirtation 
with Detty is in full tide, and he 
has no idea of having it cut short 
in this way. 

Besides, the fuller the boat, the 
better fun. They will be hours 
getting home. 

Dick argues with him, and sneers 
at him; but has to give it up, and 
try Hefton. 

Hefton would come, but has hurt 
his foot. Would really like the 


walk, &c. &c., but clearly does not 
intend to take it. 

Every one knows that Hefton is 
the laziest little creature under the 
sun, so no one thinks of being 
angry with him. 

Nan desperately appeals to the 
old gentleman who had expressed 
disapproval of their all being packed 
into one boat. 

She feels as if, somehow or other, 
all this commotion is owing to some 
fault of hers. Augusta locks as if 
she thought so, certainly. 

The old gentleman is quite a 
friend of Nan’s. He was one of 
those in the house when she came, 
and she has often preferred talking 
with him to strangers; sometimes 
she has even, innocently enough, 
made a cat’s pawof him, Surely he 
will stand her friend now. He is 
a retired colonel of the Line, and 
she thinks ought to be able to 
march if he can do anything. Nan, 
you see, is not learned. 

Will he walk with her ? 

The Colonel brightens up, and 
thinks he would rather like it. 

Every one brightens, and Augusta 
looks almost gracious. 

Dick puts the strings into Miss 
Dent’s hands, who cheerfully ac- 
cepts them. She presumes he will 
row. 

But what is this? They are off, 
and he is not in? 

“Are you not coming?” cries 
Hefton, with a rueful visage. He 
is in front of Dallie now, and has 
no chance of a holiday, unless Dick 
is there to take his oar, 

“T am going to walk,” says 
Dick. 

The boat is off, and he walks 
after Nan and the Colonel. 

Nan and the Colonel .are out of 
sight of the river before they know 
that they have a follower. 

Nan is-too proud to look back. 
She pictures the party gaily floating 
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off, Augusta, perchance, in her old 
place, Dick comfortable, indifferent, 
and thinking no more of her. Why 
should she think of him ? 

Accordingly she is laughing and 
talking merrily to the Colonel, as 
long as the boat is in sight, and to 
all appearance they are making 
game of the weary trudge before 
them. There is no sign of flagging 
courage in either. Suddenly comes 
“ Halloo !” from behind, the river 
party being well out of sight. 

There is Dick, walking rather 
fast, but cool as ever. 

The dear, old Colonel! He in- 
stantly proposes waiting for him, 
while his little companion says not 
a word ; but her eyes are shining, 
and the walk has changed its whole 
aspect. 

Dick comes up on her other side, 
while the Colonel apologises for 
their hasty departure. “ We had 
no idea you were coming, my dear 
fellow.” 


Dick takes the forget-me-nots out 
of his cousin’s hand, and expresses 
approval of her conduct. 

“ Tt was a brave idea, Nan. 
ter all, the walk will be far plea- 


‘Af- 


santer, They are a noisy set.” 

“T like to see a young lady step 
out like that!” observes the Colo- 
nel, energetically. “ What is to 
become of our. girls I, for one, can- 
not imagine, ‘They never do any- 
thing but drive, drive, drive, or 
dance, dance, dance; then when 
the ice comes they wonder how a 
single day’s skating knocks them 
up. There’s nothing like walking 
for health, happiness, and—beauty,” 
says the old gentleman, with old- 
fashioned straightforwardness, and 
aglance at the colour in the fair 
maid’s cheeks beside him. 

Dick looks round too, and smiles, 
trying to catch her eye; but Nan 
looks fixedly along the lane, and so 
he has to speak to her: 
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“What do you think about it, 
Nan ?” 

“ Oh, nothing. I—I don’t know 
many girls,” replies she. “ Look, 
there they are! There they are, in 
the boat. How pretty it looks at 
that distance !” 

“ A great deal prettier in the dis- 
tance than near at hand,” observes 
the old gentleman, with cheerful 
malice ; and perhaps the others 
agree in their hearts. 

What a delightful old gentleman 
he is, to be sure! He always does 
the very thing he is wanted to do, 
and never makes an ill-timed sug- 
gestion, 

Dick sees honeysuckle in the 
hedges, and they wait whilst he 
tears it down, 

He finds a robin’s nest. Finally 
he remembers that there are straw- 
berries on a bank close by, and Nan 
must come and get some. 

The Colonel thinks he will sit 
quietly on the stile till they return. 
There isno hurry. Oh, dear no ! 
It is quite early. 

In consequence the pair are away 
fully half-an-hour, and all the largest 
berries have been saved for him. 

They willl be late for dinner, of 
course. 

One does not post along the roads 
in pleasant company ; nor can peo- 
ple be expected to be home to a 
minute who go poking about banks 
for strawberries, and have to sit 
down and rest by the wayside every 
now and then. 

Dick insists upon these rests. 
He is ia high feather, and talks so 
much and so well that Nan wonders 
how she ever thought him silent. 

The old gentleman listens and 
laughs good-humouredly. Very 
likely, innocent as he looks, he has 
a suspicion that he is playing goose- 
berry. 

Dick sits at his cousin’s feet and 
examines the hole he has made in 
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her dress; for the folds have given 
way, and altogether it has come to 
a sad end. 

Shall he fasten it up again? 
She thinks not. He informs her 
that it will need to go to the wash, 
with other general hints. Nan tells 
him pleasantly that he knows noth- 
ing about it, 

“Where are all her fears of Dick 
flown to? She finds herself talking 
to him as if she had known him all 
her life. 

And he is listening to het, too, 
earnestly, and with a strange gravity 
upon his face, forshe is telling them 
all about her life—her carious simple 
life in the old manor-house among 
the hills. 

Only her old grandmother with 
her! And granny is eighty-five! 
What then? Yet Nan prattles on 


as sweetly and fearlessly as a child. 
Dick does not care to move—is 
careless about dinner. 
Thinks they have done eating 


enough for one day. 

Is it not only now beginning to 
get bearable out-of-doors ! 

This picnic was the maddest es- 
capade that ever was, and they 
really can’t be expected to cut short 
the only pleasant part of it. 

Part of this is for his two ac- 
quiescing partners ; part, with more 
in the same strain, is issued at the 
head of the unoffending Detty, who, 
arrayed for the evening, crosses the 
hall as the trio trudge in. 

Detty has said nothing to, call 
forth such atirade. She is gentle 
and smiling as ever, and only pauses 
to assure them that they may yet be 
in moderate time, as dinner has been 
postponed. 

“ We were so late ourselves, and 
then we could not get the Dents off. 
Are you not very tired, Nan dear ? 
It was so good of you to think of it ; 
and as for that Augusta, the way 
she went on coming home——” 
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Drawing-room door opens “ Be 
quick !—there’s a good girl.” Exit 
Detty. 

Nan comes down towards the 
middle of dinner, and finds herself 
far away from Dick. 

The kind hostess calls down the 
table to reproach her for foolhardi- 
ness, while a special glass of wine is 
despatched immediately. 

Every one asks if she is tired. 

She does not look tired, but sits 
very still ; talking to any one but 
Dick is an effort. 

Her limbs ache, too, and the soft 
dining-room chair yields a delicious 
sense of repose. 

She cannot go out with the others 
after dinner, yet dares not inhabit 
the recess by herself. So she takes 
a stool inside the bow-window, 
which is open down to the ground, 
and by-and-by four black figures 
jump out of a far-off casement, and 
come along the terrace. 

They are all lighting cigars. 

Hefton proposes the shrubbery, 
but Dick has had enough walking, 
or says so, and seats himself outside 
Nan’s window-sill. 

Happy, hoped-for moment ! 

He is not now in a talking vein, 
and neither is she. 

Assured of her not disliking it, 
he puffs away, leaning his head 
against a stone mullion, and look- 
ing down on the little figure inside. 

She rests her cheek on her hand, 
doing nothing, and Dick thinks her 
a perfect picture of repose. 

Presently comes his mother’s 
voice, making his picture start, and 
turn her head. 

“ Nan, my dear, are you inclived 
to give us alittle music ?” 

“ Don’t go,” says Dick. 

“ T cannot refuse.” 

“ Getsome of the others to-night, 
mother, Nan has had a tremendous 
walk,” , 

“ My dear child, I had quite for- 
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gotten. Of course you must not 
think of moving. Poor dear! can 
you not find a more comfortable 
chair? Come, lie down on this 
sofa. No one will notice. Poor 
thing !” 

Nan moves irresolutely. 

It is hard on her, but she must, 
unless she would have it thought, 
have it suspected—what she would 
not for worlds and worlds, 

Dick saves her again. 

“How can you sit stuffing in 
that hot room, mother? It ought 
to make you faint. Nan had much 
better stav where she is, Don’t 
you go, Nan. You'll hear the 
nightingales directly.” 

Nan never hears nightingales in 
the north. Perhaps her pleasure in 
them is a little enhanced by cireum- 
stances in the present instance, but 
it must be genuine, for immediately 
the others come up, Detty accosts 
her with “Oh, Nan, I am so glad 
you are here! I was afraid you 
were missing the nightingales. If 
you can come down to the wood 
you will see glow-worms too, They 
are just beginning to peep out. 
Don’t come if you would rather 
not.” 

“Oh yes, come,” says Dick. 
Apparently he does not object to 
her moving now. 

The others are all standing round 
upon the terrace, and Miss Bushe 
looks sarcastic. 

“] suppose Miss Church is not 
tired now,” says she. Softly as the 
words are spoken, Miss Church un- 
derstands. Her conscience is not 
clear. She falters. ‘ Perhaps to- 
morrow night.” 

“ To-morrow night we shall all be 
dancing, my dear; but never mind, 
you look far too comfortable to 
stir,” 

This from Detty. Nan says no 
more, afraid alike of friend and foe. 

The girls sit down, and the two 
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new-comers who have spared one 
day from town for the country 


: galety are very lively. 


They arrived a few hours ago, 
and find the country superlatively 
charming—for the day. Nevertheless 
they work hard in their endeavours 
to induce Edie and Detty Wyatt to 
quit it. There are still a few weeks 
of the season remaining, why should 
they not'run up for that time ? 

Miss Bushe fcombats the idea. 
Why should they? For her part 
she is tired of the racket and fury 
of London life, and finds a rational 
existence much more to her mind. 

The Ladies Ann aad Harriet 
stare. Such sentiments from 
Augusta Bushe are something new. 
Of Edith they quite approve. Mr. 
Burnand is undoubtedly a good 
parti, Miss Church is an elegant 
girl, and they rather admire her 
yellow-red hair. 

Altogether, it is refreshing to be 
among a new set of people, and a 
good night’s rest is what they have 
not had since Easter. 

Will Nan have a good night’s 
rest ? 

Dick took her to see the glow- 
worms after all; and this was how 
he did it, 

Augusta goes to sing, and the 
other young ladies are delicate ; so 
Edith escorts them indoors, and 
suddenly Dick slips off his seat. 

“Come, Detty, I'll take you and 
Nan down to the bridge now,’ 

- Detty is charmed “to be asked 
by her brother. Nan deliberates, 
Dick looks at her, and smiles in 
that way of his. She rises and he 
draws her through the twindow. 
When Augusta has finished her 
songs, she finds that her audience 
is sadly diminished. 

Nan comes in with a flushed face 
and shining eyes. Glow-worms ? 
Oh yes, plenty. There is no dew 
fallen and their feet are quite dry. 

L 
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Lady Wyatt orders them all off to 
bed. Everybody is to sleep as long 
as they can, and be as fresh as pos- 
sible for the ball. 

The Ladies Ann and Harriet are 
faintly amused. Ball after ball 
they go to, as regularly as the nights 
come round, and such precautions 
are strange in their eyes. 

Dick is talking of billiards ; 
Dallie has flown to light everybody’ s 
candle; and Pax Burnand i is making 
himself agreeable to Edith’s papa. 

Soon the house is quiet, and Nan 
could wish that the nightingales 
- were silent too. 

She must sleep with open win- 
dows; and through them the loud, 
melodious, juggling trill comes 
almost too continuously. Her blue 
forget-me-nots are in water on the 
wash-hand-stand, a piece of honey- 
suckle crammed in beside them. 
It was this Dick gave her, when 
he said that about his afternoon’s 
amusement which is not worth fre- 


peating. 
The night grows hotter instead of 


“A low growi is heard in 
A swift flash sweeps 


cooler. 
the distance. 
into the room. 

Nan, in an agony of terror, 
rushes along the passage to be be- 
side her cousins; and the three 
huddle together in one bed, hiding 
their faces, and scarce uttering a 
syllable, while the thunderstorm 
rages overhead. 

Presently comes their father’s 
voice at the door, a ghostly séund. 
“ Are you-all right, girls ?” 

“Yes, papa.” 

“Go in and see what your cousin 
is about, then: I cannot make her 
hear.” 

Laughter from within. 
here, papa. We are all here. 
going off?” 

“ Going off? Oh dear, yes! The 
jJast was fully ten miles distant. 
‘Good-night. Your mother wanted 


“She is 
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Aug, 
to be sure that you were all safe 
and sound. I have been round the 
rooms.” 

Their fears abated, grumbles be- 
gin. The grass will be wet for the 
next evening, wet for the ball, 
Detty was awakened from her first 
good sleep. Nan is sure she will 
not sleep all night. 

A gentle patter succeeds the rush 
of rain on the window-panes, and 
Nan at length departs, shuts her 
own window, and congratulates her- 
self that at all events those dreadful 
birds are silent at last. The room 
is cool, bed is comfortable, she says 
a little prayer, and slumbers off, 
waking to wonder how it had been 
possible for her to sleep so soundly 
and so long. 

This day is Nan’s last at Wyatt 
Hall. Queen’s Gate has faded into 
the dimmest and most insipid of 
backgrounds, and the old life in 
Westmoreland is gone forever, One 
way or other, all will be changed for 
her when she returns thither. 

The cousins cease not to lament 
her going. Miss Bushe is very cold 
and disdainful, and sweeps past in 
her dainty millinery with the slight- 
est possible “ Good morning.” 

Augusta is looking very well in 
a fresh mauve muslin, while poor, 
extravagant Nan has exhausted her 
last respectable dress, and is reduced 
to a shabby makeshift. 

She heeds it not, but has her eyes 
on the floor, her ears in the door- 
way. 

Dick is very late, and Burnand is 
absent too. It turns out that they 
went off to fish at six o’clock, and 
two hearts sink a little at this an- 
nouncement, Girls don’t under- 
stand this going to fish when things 
are coming to a crisis between them 
and their lovers. Edith sits by her 
cousin, and both are thinking the 
same thoughts. 

They go out together on the ter- 
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race afterwards, and sit facing the 
river. 

Detty and Lady Ann, Augusta 
and Lady Harriet, come out in pairs. 
Horses and pony-carts are ordered, 
and the morning is got through 
somehow. 

At luncheon the delinquents ap- 
pear. Dick comes at once to his 
cousin, shows her his trophies, and 
leans on the back of her chair talk- 
ing about them; he is going to sit 
down beside her when his mother 
despatches him to carve, and Nan 
thinks evil of Lady Wyatt in her 
heart. 

So on throughout the unsatisfac- 
tory day. 

It is wasted—absolutely, irrevo- 
cably wasted. Days of this sort 
are every one’s experience, They 
are days of mistakes, blunders, 
stupidity. 

What but a blunder was it on the 
part of good Lady Wyatt to order 
the men out of the way, in order 
that her girls might be brisk and 


sprightly for the ball? and what but 
stupidity was it on the part of the 
men to obey ? e 


Nan begins to look forward 
almost wildly to the evening. 

Carefully, anxiously, does she 
array herself before the mirror. 
Her dress is all that it should be 
this time,—be-puffed, be-flounced, 
be-flowered in the most approved 
style, yet pure, simple, and fresh 
as the fair wearer herself. 

Detty pronounces her perfect; 
hair, ornaments, everything. 

Detty meanwhile is gaping at her- 
self, as she is reflected by the great 
glass into a hand-glass, which she 
holds aloft with one arm. 

“Detty, I have not got a single 
pair of clean gloves.” 

“There is the box, take a dozen 
if you like. I always take care to 
have a clean pair in my pocket.” 

“ What size are they ?” 
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No answer. 

“These will do, thanks,” says 
Nan. “ Does Dick “ A hair- 
pin, dear, don’t yousee? A big, 
fat one. There!. That! Thanks !” 

“Do Dick and Walter——” ° 

“ Oh, look here, Nan! can you put 
this right? I felt sure there was 
something wrong; that womah 
never does do my hair as I like it. 
Shall I have to take down the whole 
side? Ah! that’s better. Thank 
you—yes, that will do. You see, 
Nan, I have to seize the moment 
when she goes out of the room , 
Maid re-enters, and Nan never finds 
out what it was she came to dis- 
cover about Dick and Walter. 

Dick is reading in the drawing- 
room when the bevy of maidens 
rustle in. He looks up kindly, and 
Edith is emboldened to ask her 
brother if he likes their dresses.; 
Burnand’s eyes have already told his 
opinion, 

“Much about the usual thing, 
aren’t they, Edie ?” 

“ Don’t you think Nan’s pretty ?” 

“Much about the same, isn’t it, 
Nan ?” says cruel Dick. 

On this a goddess in clouds of 
azure gives Mr. Wyatt an encourag- 
ing smile, “ Balls and ball-dresses 
are so stupid!” says Miss Bushe, 
sympathisingly. 

Nan’s ball begins well. 

Her cousins are pleased with her, 
and proud of her. If she had been 
blind, halt, or maimed, Edie and 
Detty would still have done their 
duty conscientiously ; but neverthe- 
less they are fully able to distin- - 
guish and appreciate the differende 
between distributing the glances of 
a bright-eyed favourite among eager 
applicants, and inflicting the hand 
of a soured and sorrowful dummy 
upon men who can hardly be per- 
suaded to take it. 

So, first, Edith: leads up a fair 
man, and then Detty a dark one; 
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and a little of the old Queen’s Gate 
feeling comes over Nan as she 
whirls away among the dancers. 

There is no crowd. The long 
lofty rooms would hold nearly 
double the numberassembled. The 
spring in the floor is delicious. 

‘ Nan’s feet fly, and for the ‘first 
half-hour she can think of nothing 
but the delight of dancing. 

It is clear that Dick is not going 
to dance. 

He is lounging in the doorway, 
in the midst of a bundle of black 
coats, little Hefton with him. > 

Pax Burnand is dancing again 
and again with Edith, and Mr. 
Dallie is engaged to every girl in 
the room. ‘ 

Nan’s eyes begin to turn wistfully 
towards that doorway, but she has 
not much breathing-space, for she 
is in great request. 

Must she accept every proposal ? 
So she supposes, Aunt Eliza’s teach- 
ing being that under no circum- 
stances can a young lady refuse to 
dance, unless she intends sitting 
down all the evening. 

This being the Queen’s Gate 
creed, Nan acts up to it. 

She remembers her cousin Wil- 
liam’s wrathful invectives, when he 
had been once, as he termed it, 
“thrown over,” and would be loath 
to tempt any one to speak so of 
her. 

Walter has danced twice with his 
cousin. He did not see Nan till 
she was in ball-attire, when he de- 
cided at once that she was pretty, 
but not equal by any means to Miss 
Bushe. 

Walter is a neat youth, infinitely 
more of a lady’s man than his 
brother. He thinks Dick is too 
“much of a swell, but consoles him- 
self with the bad make of his 
boots. 

True to Edwin’s prognostications, 
the fellows have also arrived, and 
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some of them ask to be introduced 
to Miss Church. The red-haired 
girl with her ivory-like skin, is one 
of the belles of the room. 

She is a good dancer, too, and 
indefatigable ; but paler and paler 
grow Nan’s cheeks. 

At last she really cannot go on. 

Dick has just passed into the 
supper-room with Georgie, Dent on 
his arm; and as they went by, Eddy 
and she were in their way. Eddy, 
who jhas betn forsaken of late by 
Miss Henrietta, has in consequence 
transferred his affections; and just 
as Dick was behind, he was passion- 
ately imploring his partner to go 
out of doors with him. 

Seeing the impression she makes 
on the fellows inereases, perhaps it 
originally suggested Edwin’s ardour. 

He sticks to her. He declares, 
vows, and protests with unflagging 
earnestness that she is engaged to 
him. 

He inveigles her into confidential 
seats, and detains her nearly half- 
an-hour at supper. 

Bewildered Nan is no match for 
him. Sh® is only conscious of her 
secret, and will work herself to 
death to hide it. 

So she talks and simpers, and 
would give anything to be rid of 
her tormentor. But it was too 
much to have Dick overhear Edwin’s 
folly. There he was, pressed against 
them inthe doorway, quietly guiding 
his lady’s steps, while that stupid, 
tiresome boy—oh, how could he do 
it ? 

Nan owns at last that she is tired. 

She seats herself resolutely witb- 
in the dancing-room, and as close 
as she can to the doorway; Dick 
coming in or out must not only see 
her, but be close beside her, She 
will know at least how much of 
this is of his seeking, how much is 
accidental. 

Presently Edith comes floating 
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along, and stops, panting gently, 
but still with not a dishevelled hair 
on that small, smooth head. 

“Ts it not delightful, Nan?” 

“ Very.” , 

“ Why are you not dancing ?” 

“T am tired, thank you.” 

“Tired already! I could go on 
all night.” 

“TI suppose I must not expect 
one, then?” says Burnand, court- 
eously. He has asked Nan before, 
but she was engaged. By his look 
she knowgshe may refuse him again 
without offending; so she does, 
and he is quite satisfied. 

Dick is standing by the mantel- 
piece, spinning a top. Round him 
the men flock, as usual. Everybody 
wants to try. Loud laughter. The 
top falls off the shelf, rolls away 
among the dancers, and down come 
a couple. It is Miss Bushe and 
Captain Hackston, the biggest man 
in the room. " 

Augusta is greatly vexed; but 
Dick makes such abject apologies, 
and looks so vexed himself, as he 
really is, that she must perforce 
forgive him. Besides, she has taken 
note of Mr. Wyatt’s behaviour during 
the evening, and is quite relieved 
by it; she had really almost begun 
to think, absurd as the idea was, 
that he was taken with that for- 
ward, flirting little creature. 

So, on the ball goes. Tum-tum- 
tum, the ceaseless tunes succeed 
each other; and with unwearied 
alacrity responds the swish, rustle, 
and whirl of flowing robes. Going 
on her rounds of civility, the kind 
hostess lights on Nan. 

She recollects that this is a 
stranger, and thinks that she has 
exhausted her partners. She -is 
alone at this time; for Eddy, be- 
moaning his fate, has been com- 
pelled to leave her, to take part in 
what he terms a dreadful abomin- 
able duty-dance. 


His going is an unutterable re- 
lief ; bui still Nan is conscious that 
she looks rather forlorn.» 

However, now is her only hope. 
She is free at last, and Dick may 
come, for he is close at hand, speak- 
ing to no one. 

She has hardly patience to answer 
the old lady civilly, so feverish] 
eager is she for that mass of black 
satin and lace to move out of the 
way. 

The music has stopped, and the 
dancers are parading. Mrs. Dent is 
forced astde. Now, Dick—now! 

He is looking at her. He has 
moved. 

“Miss Church,” in Georgina 
Dent’s: sweetest tones, “ Captain 
Hackston wishes to be introduced,” 

Miss Church mechanically rises, 
forgets to plead fatigue, forgets that 
she has just refused Mr. Burnand 
and persistently put down Eddy 
Dent, is conscious only of a pair 
of stern grave eyes fixed upon ber, 
and will not have Dick think she 
declines for him. The moment has 
passed, and her hand is within 
Captain Hackston’s arm. 

Oh, unkind Georgina ! 
kinder, unkindest Dick! 

So she waltzes with Captain 
Hackston, and trails through a 
weary lancers with old Sir John’ 
Bushe, who is under the impression 
all the time that it is a quadrille 
which has miscarried; and it is 
getting far into the morning, and 
the ball is nearly over. 

The flowers in her bosom are not 
more wan and woe-begone than she. 

“ Why, Nan, I thought all your 
London dissipation would have 
carried you through one country 
ball!” cries Detty, looking as bright 
as a lark. 

“Ts the carriage come, Detty ?” 

“Papa and mamma went, you 
know, ages ago. The Bushes are 
just going now, and Edith with 
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them. I rather think (laughing) 
that Mr. Burnand is on the box. 
asked partifularly for you to stay, 
for I knew you could not be spared. 
We shall go as soon as the carriage 
comes back. We have only one out 
to go home in, you know. What 
is it to be, Edwin?” 

“Sir Roger. I say, Miss Detty, 
you have quite forsaken me ; let us 
’ have this together.” 

One more chance for Nan. 

Dick can go through Sir Roger, 
and perhaps he will, with her; at 
all events there will be one other 
quarter of an hour, in which, hope 
against hope, something may turn up. 

She looks all around. No Dick. 

“Oh, there will be enough with- 
out me,”."to Walter. 

“ See if you cannot get some one 
élse,” to a member of the fraternity 
of fellows. 

Where is Dick? The dance has 
begun. The first person who comes 
forward is her cousin, and then Nan 
sees that he is heading the dance 
with old Mrs. Dent. She has gained 
nothing, and is the only person sit- 
ting down in the room. 

The carriage is at the door ere 

they have done dancing, and Detty, 
radiant as ever, hurries her off to 
the cloak-room. 
‘ “Such fun, Nan, Why, it is 
broad daylight! I don’t want to 
go home at all, Walter, go and find 
Augusta. Oh, here she is with 
Dick! Mind you give us another 
ball soon, Eddy.” 

“ Do come back to-morrow night, 
and let us have it over again,” 
pleads Eddy, his head in at the 
carriage-window. “I say, I wish 
you would. [ll come over and 
ask you.” 

“ Are they both going outside ?” 
inquires Detty, indicating her 
brothers. 

“ Here, Walter, you get in,” sug- 
gests young Dent. 
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“Then where is Dallie ?” inquires 
Walter. 

“He sleeps here to-night, you 
know. Hefton went with the 
last lot, 4nd so did that other one. 
I say, Walter, do stay and sleep 
on my sofa, Do, there’s a good 
fellow.” 

Walter, however, is not tempted, 
and the carriage rolls off among the 
poppy-fields in the cool morning 
light. 

Augusta and Detty prate without 
ceasing, while Walter keeps up a 
hum of bygone waltzes. 

Augusta is much concerned that 
Miss Church did not seem to enjoy 
herself, she looked so overdone 
that every one noticed it. It was 
a pity she stayed so late; she sup- 
posed she was not accustomed to 
balls. 

Miss Blisset, woke out of her 
sleep by the third roll of wheels 
under her window, thinks how 
happy they all are, and almost 
wishes they would not talk about 
it, as she knows they will, the whole 
of that day and the next. 

Hot soup follows the girls to 
their rooms. Nan and Augusta 
find Edith and Lady Ann still up, 
but Lady Ann is yawning, and takes 
her departure almost immediately. 
She and her sister have had their 
own friends at the ball, and have 
been brought home by some of 
these. They protest that they have 
greatly enjoyed themselves, and are 
a thousand times more fatigued 
than they have been at any ball in 
town this season. One does dance 
so in the country, it is quite de- 
lightful. 

Edith has had her soup, and there 
is no possible reason why she should 
not plait up her hair, and get into 
bed, but she prefers to sit dallying 
with her brushes, and looks as 
smiling and wide awake as possible. 

“ Well, madam,” says her sister, 
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lovingly, “I presume you have 
enjoyed yourself ?” 

So it appears. Edith has enjoyed 
herself immensely, hopes. that 
Augusta has, and Nan likewise. 

Of course they have, both of 
them. Nan takes down her hair, 
drawing off the little gossamer web 
of a net, and making a pile of 
frizettes, flowers, and hair-pins on 
the table. 

They take their soup, and Au- 
gusta moves off smiling and serene. 

Nan waits a few minutes longer, 
to see if the sisters have anything 
to say, any sort of indirect consola- 
tion to administer. 

They have not ; no thought of her 
and Dick has ever entered their 
minds, 

“Good night, Edie.” 

“Good morning, Nan.” 

“Do get into bed now,” says 
Detty, with authority. “Nan has 
to think of that horrid journey to- 
morrow. Nan, do go, there’s a 
dear. She won’t be quiet till you 
do, and you ought to think of your- 
self too,” says Miss Detty, with un- 
precedented prudence. 

Yes, Nan has her journey, and 
she knows that her trunk has to be 
packed besides, 

Little would she have cared for 
that, if—ah, well! it is the last 
drop in her cup, now, 

She gathers up her ornaments 
and flowers, and departs. Softly 
going along the gallery her step 
makes no sound, and her fingers 
are on the door-handle of her own 
room. 

Suddenly the opposite door opens 
—she looks round—there is Dick. 

Not a sound in the great house 
save the tick-tick of the tall clock 
in the passage, loudly telling how 
the time wears on. 

Dick is going to have a pipe. 
Hie has put on a rough smoking- 
coat, which contrasts oddly with 


his shining nether garments, and 
is hurrying off to join his friends, 
when he thus comes face to face 
with his cousin. 

He stands still. < 

She stands still. . 

Must she, must she open the, 
door, and when she shuts it after 
her, close also her last glimpse of 
hope? Yes, if Dick makes no sign. 

She opens the door, Dick steps 
up hurriedly, “May I keep you 
for a minute ?” 

Her arm falls by her side. 

“Come into the schoolroom.” 

“Yes, wait a moment.” ' 

Into her chamber she steps, flings 
down the rubbish on the bed, 
passes a comb through her tails of 
twisted hair, and goes after him. 

Dick is standing by the window, 
with his knee on the ledge, his 
hands in his pockets, and his fore- 
head pressed against the panes, 

The clock says half-past four, and 
the birds are in full chorus outside. 

Ghostly looks the schoolroom at 
this hour. There is Miss Blisset’s 
work - basket gaping open on the 
table, and the book with which she 
solaced her lonely evening. There 
is the piano, whose voice never 
ceases by day, closed, silent. There 
is the blackboard on which some 
little figure reclines perpetually, 
empty, and tilted up against the 
wall, The very maps and globes 
have an air of undisturbed repose. 

The books nestle tranquilly to- 
gether on the shelves. 

All sense of weariness has left 
Nan now. 

She comes up to Dick in her 
crumpled ball-dress, with her flow- 
ing fleece of hair, and shining orna- 
ments, a strange vision in this grim 
early light. 

She is all in a tumult, but still 
she has an eye to see how nice he 
looks. One glance suffices to take 
him in from head to foot; no col- 
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lar, the red burnt neck showing 
against the white shirt, the rough 
coat and the sleek black trousers ; 
Dick never looked to greater ad- 
vantage, while she—but no matter, 
he turns round and draws his knee 
off the ledge. 

Then he offers her a seat, which 
she mutely disregards, and there is 
a pause, during which they eye 
each other awkwardly. 

How on earth is he to begin? 
Nan has the best of it at the outset, 
and that is something. He has 
sought the interview, and speak he 
must. At last he makes the plunge. 

“ Nan, I want to ask you a ques- 
tion |” 

“Yes ?” 

“What made you go on s0, to- 
night ?” 

Go on so! Go on how? What 
does he mean? What has she 
done? After all, is there to be 
nothing but this? Has she been 


dreaming of a love tale, and is she 


to have nothing but a lecture ? 

Mortifying, miserable thought ! 

Wretched Nan! She strings her- 
self up, and answers slowly and 
proudly, “I don’t know what you 
mean,” 

“You don’t know. Oh! per- 
haps I should not have spoken. I 
thought you might, that was all,” 
says Mr. Wyatt, with freezing polite- 
ness. “I see I was mistaken.” 

No answer. 

“T need not detain you then. 
Pray excuse me,” says Dick, with 
his best bow. 

An answering bow, a quiver of 
the lips, she sweeps away. 

The room is blocked somehow, 
or Nan does not see clearly, and 
her dress is caught in a garden 
chair. It rends—she tears it off; it 
rends further but still holds on—she 
stoops her head, and Dick sees the 
tears running down her face. 

In a moment he is by her side. 
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*T can’t help it,” sobs the poor 
child, struggling for breath and 
crimson with shame. “Iam so— 
so tired. Let me go.” 

“You must not go yet,” says 
Dick, in her ear. . “ Nan, don’t you 
_know that this is everything to me? 
I am no boy to be able to fall in 
and out of love every second day. 
Come here. Sit down. Dear,” 
very softly, “you are not afraid of 
me ?” 

Afraid? No. But she is so 
ashamed, she is so weak, so help- 
less, Will she ever dare to look 
him in the face again ? 

Yet his arm is round her waist, 
and one of her little shoulders 
is pressed against his rough coat. 
She must master herself, and ex- 
plain if she can, or get away if 
she can’t. Yet she can do nothing. 
but cry. The anxieties, heart-sink- 
ings, turning-points of that most 
miserable night have been too much 
for her at last. 

Dick attacks, questions, pets and 
coaxes, but she is dumb. 

“You shan’t get away now, I 
will not let you,” says he, quietly. 
“You must say something, or I 
shall have to say itforyou. Speak, 
Nan.” 

She lifts her face to speak, and 
Dick clasps the little lovely face to 
his bosom. 

And what has it all been about 
then? Absolutely nothing. 

He had spoken to her, and she 
had not heard, and she had danced 
though he had not asked her, or 
some such finely-drawn nonsense. 

The right is on her side, and 
Nan knows it is, but she cannot 
claim it. There is a lump in her 
throat, so that she cannot utter a 
syllable. 

And he looks at her, and a great 
sense of his love, and his triumph, 
and his happiness comes’ over him. 
Why, Dick, what a heart you have ' 
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What hidden wells lie there, un- 
known and undreamed of; simply 
because they have never been probed 
before! 

Let them spring up fearlessly now, 
and unchecked; the little north- 
country girl with the magic of her 
bright, loving, contented spirit has 
broken the spell. And she will be 
a happy woman, and you have won 
atreasure. God bless you both! 


Six hours later, and breakfast is 
going slowly on. One by one the 
stragglers have dropped in: Miss 
Blisset has begun her daily round 
two hours ago; and at last comes 
down Miss Nan Church, latest of 
all, and looking as demure as if she 
had been teaching a Sunday class 
the night before, and had had a 
bowl of bread-and-milk for ‘supper 
after it. 

She takes the vacant seat, and 
finds it is directly opposite Dick. 

He says “ Good-morning” in cere- 
monious accents, and then gives her 
a look over his coffee-cup that settles 
her for the time being. 

Some one is asking about her 
train. Lady Wyatt remembers to 
offer her maid, and the Ladies Ann 
and Harriet will be charmed if Miss 
Church will accept their escort, as 
far as they can travel together. 

It is very perplexing. 

Dick has laughed to scorn the 
idea of her going, and has assured 
her he will make it all straight ; 
and now he goes unconcernedly on 
with his cold salmon, and she even 
sees a smile in his eyes, when she 
has to make her vague unsatisfac- 
tory answers. 

No sooner, however, does the old 
Colonel, still her constant friend, 
quit Nan’s side, than Dick rises, 
walks round the table, and seats 
himself in the vacant chair. 

Can he have sent up that red rose 
she wears in her bosom? Can he 
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now, as he turns towards her, pre- 
tending to admire it, be speaking of 
something quite different, something 
known only to their two selves ? 

So it is; he is télling Nan not to 
mind, it will be all over in half-an- 
hour; and then he asks her to go 
and wait in the drawing-room, while 
he tells the governor. 

He is going now ; and according- 
ly, he quits the room; and Miss 
Bushe again experiences a sensation 
of relief. Mr. Wyatt is nothing to 
her, of course; but she would be 
sorry to see him entangled in any 
absurd way. As Miss Church goes 
away in the afternoon, she has no 
objection to take her own departure 
also, especially as they will meet 
the Wyatts next week at Predding- 
tram, and then who can tell what 
may happen # 

Edith and Detty have so many 
departing guests to attend to, that 
Nan is able to escape from them 
better than she could have hoped, 
and the drawing-room is empty at 
this hour. 

She seizes her opportunity and 
steals in thither, taking refuge 
among the music-books. 

Of course hef music is mislaid ; 
but what a wretchedly uncomfort- 
able half-hour it is! Everybody 
going in and out troubles her; and 
what if any one should stay! Oh! 
why did Dick put her there? And 
why is he so long in coming ? 

Every minute is precious. She 
is shaking all over. And then the 
party of girls come along the terrace, 
and strell off towards the garden, 
and at last he comes. 

A whisper, a pause, something 
else, and she goes off with him like 
a tame dove. 

Well, of course it is all right. No 
one who knows Lord and Lady 
Wyatt would doubt that. Nan 
escapes at last, with half the life 
kissed and pressed out of her, and 
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finds the maid raging up and down 
in her bedroom, and stuffing all her 
best garments maliciously into the 
bottom of the trunk, in revenge for 
having been kept waiting. 

Miss Church must excuse her, my 
lady sent her there an hour ago, 
and ehe could not possibly tell what 
Miss Church would wish to have 
left out. She begs pardon, but 
there is so little time. 

The woman is gently dismissed, 
Miss Church does not travel that 
day. 

Nan takes her hat, and goes 
down just as she is, for Dick is 
waiting. . 

Passing out at ‘the garden door, 
they meet the whole troop of men 
and maidens point-blank, and for 
once in his life Dick does blush. 

Edith steps forward. “ Nan, dear, 
you have been looking for us. We 
went down the long path to get 
some strawberries, Are you going ? 
Mind you keep to the right, they 
are only ripe under the netting.” 

“All right—I’ll take her,” says 
Dick, in unmistakable accents, and 
no one dares to say a word. 

They go off, away from the straw- 
berry-bed, in view of the whole party, 
and then a smothered guffaw from 
little Hefton shows that the secret 
is out. He knows, of course, 

Dick told him, the first thing in 
the morning, and it was he who took 
them all off to the garden, to leave 
the field clear for his friend. 

“ Well, Miss Wyatt ?” 


> 


Edith looks as if she had seen a 
ghost. 

“T really had no idea of that,” 
whispers Lady Ann, charmingly in- 
terested. “You sly things, how 
well you have kept it to yourselves !” 

Edith is not sure whether she has 
kept it or not, is unable to answer 
Lord Hefton, feels as if the ground 
were rising under her feet. 

When she lifts her eyes at last, it 
is to find two other eyes fastened 
upon them, 

For Pax Burnand has caught fire ; 
and so, when Dick and Nan come 
back, they find that another pair 
have mated likewise ; and poor Lord 
Wyatt never thinks of the day after 
a ball all the rest of his life, without 
a shudder, 

Nobody responds to Eddy Dent’s 
invitation, though the poor lad has 
ridden over in the heat of the day 
to give it. 

They are far happier at home, 
When the last carriage with the 
Bushes in it rolls away from the 
door, every one feels relieved. 
Augusta is so odd and tired, And 
does she always have a headache 
after a ball? 

Atany rate they are all now of one 
heart and one mind. 

After dinner they have strawber- 
ries-and-cream on the lawn. Nan 
has had her sleep ont in the after- 
noon, and has written her letter, and 
the whole house knows about it, 
Dick lies at her feet, and the night- 
ingales are singing in the wood below. 
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Tue time of holiday and excursion 
has come back to us, strange though 
it seems to realise the fact, after the 
rains and floods and disasters of this 
severe summer. The highday of 
fashion, of business, of statesman- 
ship, is once more over, with all 
that conventionally belongs to the 
crown of summer ; and though our 
fields are sodden and our low lands 
flooded, and all the world dripping 
and mourning, autumn is neverthe- 
less come, with its supposed wind- 
ing up of prosperity and fulness, 
and the universal breathing-time 
and moment of relaxation which 
the English race allows itself yearly, 
has dawned. There is, no doubt, a 
certain appropriateness in this au- 
tumn holiday ; it brings a pause in 
nature; the work is over; the fields 
lie resting ; it is the afternoon of 
the year, hot and languid; business 
palls upon us ; and just as we go out 
to make our calls in that hottest 
and least pleasant moment of the 
day, so we betake ourselves to 
visits, to expeditions, and to travel 
in the corresponding period of the 
year. It is the custom of our 
period, but it was not always the 
custom in England, where holiday- 
travels have always been popular. 
The first record we have of an ex- 
cursion in English literature points 
to a different time in the year. 
Does not the reader recollect that 
immortal party of gentle folks and 
clowns so strangely mixed, with 
whom @haucer set out one spring 
morning five hundred years ago? 
Here is how he indicates the time 
of the journey :— 


“When that Aprilis with his showres 
swoot 
The drought of March hath pierced to 
the root, 
And bathed every vein in such licour, 


Of which virtue engendered is the 
flower. 

When Zephyrus eke with his sweete 
breathe 

Inspired hath in every holt and heath 

aan) Seaeee croppes, and the younge 


un 
Doth in the Ram his halfe course y-run, 
And small fowles maken melodie, 

That sleepen all night with open eye 

{So pricketh them nature in their cor- 


ages), P 
Then longen folk to gon.on pilgrimages.”’ 


The picture to which these words 
form a preface is the first great ex- 
ample of the pleasure-travels which 
we alllove, and which most of us im- 
agine to be entirely a modern fashion 
belonging to the age of railways, and 
stimulated by the increased “ pace” 
in everything of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This is very evidently a mis- 
take. The season and the fashion of 
the journey have altered; but the 
love of movement,of change,of novel 
things to see, fresh fields and pas- 
tures new, must have been as warmly 
present in the minds of that jovial 
party which started from the Tabard 
at Southwark on its way to Canter- 
bury, as they are among the most 
enterprising band of Cook’s tour- 
ists, bound at express pace to the 
furthest corners of the earth. It is 
worth while to ask—not which is 
the most interesting group, for the 
question is not one which admits 
of a doubt—but which of these 
travelling parties is most likely to 
have widened their minds and sym- 
pathies and increased their know- 
ledge, to speak according to the en- 
lightened formula of the time; or 
which is likely to have amused and 
recreated themselves the best, which 
is, we think, as sensible a way of 
stating the question. All things 
considered, we should be disposed 
to give our vote for Chaucer’s party, 
to whom the heat and dust and de- 
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vouring speed of express trains, the 
worry of luggage,the breathless sight- 
seeings, the superficial glance of a 
moment at something absolutely 
new and incomprehensible in that 
moment—were happily unknown. 
Not to speak of the immortal tales 
with which the journey was beguiled, 
how much enjoyment must there 
have been in the leisurely genial pro- 
gress—the start in the fresh sweet 
morning, the noonday halt, the ling- 
ering march, with slackened bridle, 
where the road -was fairest,the quick- 
ened pace where it was least attrac- 
tive, the curious quaint villages with 
their friendly spéctators, and all the 
trifling delightful incidents of the 
way! Even in the lumbering dili- 
gence of fifty years ago, and in the 
heayy-laden vetturino, which, alas ! 
even in Italy has now given way tothe 
railway, how much natural simple 
variety, how many gleams of human 
interest, were there which the rail- 
way traveller must forego! There 
is often something injurious to the 
tourist whose purse is light, and 
whose travels, were only the old 
expensive modes of travel practi- 
cable, would be brought to a speedy 
conclusion, in such words. But this 
is not how we mean them : for in- 
deed our chief dbject at present is 
to show how the taste of the day is 
changing, and how many travellers, 
sickening of the wearisome rapidity 
of long flying journeys, and the dull 
monotony af the cosmopolitan rail- 
road, are coming back to simple ex- 
peditions and pleasures nearer home. 
When the favourites of fortune, to 
whom “ expense is no object,” have 
made such a happy discovery as that 
the delight of movement does not 
consist in the distance traversed and 
fatigue undergone, and that a leis- 
urely ramble through a corner of 
your. own country, or some rustic 
quarter of a neighbouring kingdom, 
will bring more real pleasure, more 
widening of the horizon, more cul- 


tivation of the heart, than a break- 
neck race across Europe, or a hot 
glimpse at the most renowned of 
shrines—poorer voyagers may con- 
sent to endorse the same opinion. 
This excellent doctrine perhaps 
gets all the more warm acceptance 
from the cultivated classes, in conse- 
quence of those barbarian hordes 


whom Mr. Cook personally conducts 


into every holy place which time and 
poetry have sanctified. The dilet- 
tante flies before these perspiring, 
buzzing crowds, and is at last driven 
to ask himself whether there is not 
perhaps something at home which it 
is worth his while to look at? In 
such circumstances it becomes nat- 
ural to remember that a pleasant 
drive, let us say, through green and 
blossomed Kent, towards that very 
shrine of Canterbury which Chau- 
cer’s pilgrims visited, would be 
more delightful, as well as much 
more easy, than a thousand miles 
of railway prefaced by the horrible 
nightmare of the Channel ; and that 
a calm cool day among that historic 
group of buildings in the soft 
silence of the Close, would bring to 
most sensible persons a pleasure 
more deep and sincere than could 
be attained by a dash at St. Peter’s 
and the frantic snatching of an 
Easter mass among the heretic 
crowd who throng that show—or 
thronged it in the days when it was 
a show, before Pio Nono had taken 
up therdle of prisoner. 

This return to ancient usages is, 
we trust, becoming something like a 
fashion. We doubt, however, whe- 
ther, with all the facilities of locomo- 
tion upon which we boast oyrselves, 
any modern expedition could equal 
or come near the broad democratical 
character of the Canterbury pilgrim- 
age,where high and low jogged on in 
good fellowship, the Miller and the 
Reeve getting as much good of it 
as the “ very parfitt gentle knight ” 
who heads the party, or the country 
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gentleman who nowadays would 
think more of himself than to travel 
in such society. What a pleasant 
caravanserai it must have been !— 
no noisy third class left as far be- 
hind as possible to bear the brunt 
of any accident, but the commonalty 
kept civil and seemly by mixture 
with their betters, and neither 
squire nor knight disdaining to take 
his share in the entertainment of 
the party. We wonder how Sir 
Reginald would fare nowadays if 
he had to tell a story which should 
please not only his agricultural wor- 
ship at the knight’s elbow and the 
Sister Superior from some house 
of Charity, but the farm-agent and 
the Scripture-reader? yet we prat- 
tle of the advance of democracy 
and the obliteration of all distinc- 
tion of classes. The jeunesse dorée 
of that young squire who “ carved 
before his fader at the table” would 
be represented nowadays by an ele- 
gant Guardsman gazing thunder- 
struck at those humbler members of 
the party, about whom he would 
know as much as of the elephants 
in the Zoological Gardens. And in 
spite of railways, in spite of cheap 
excursions, in spite of the desire of 
movement and change, of which we 
talk as if it was something com- 
pletely strange and new, we do not 
believe that there ever was in Eng- 
land so charming and universal a 
realisation of the pleasure of travel 
and change as in those old primitive 
days, when gentle and simple set 
forth together, and the fresh buds 
of April and the spring twittering 
of the birds sent a thrill of revival 
high and low, and “ longen folk to 
gon on pilgrimages.” Yes; there 
is no doubt that spring is the time 
when that stirring and longing for 
nature comes strongest. In autumn 
we are weary and seek change, out 
of sheer exhaustion; but in spring 
it is genuine “ longing” which stirs 
all the faculties. The wind blows 


soft from the west, caressing every 
wayfarer ; the buds thrust out their 
pink tips on the hedgerows; the 
primrose peeps out of its green leaves 
to see what changes have happened 
-since last year. Have not you felt 
the rising tide, dear reader, even if 
you be no longer young? Does not 
the prick of the spring bring back 
a sweet restlessness, a pleasant stir, 
into your middle-aged veins ? Come, 
we say, let us get out our ambling 
palfreys, our rustic shandry-dans ; 
let us ramble through the woods as 
they begin ‘to rustle with the new 
greenness, and feel the sun warm 
us, and the genial breeze blow us 
back into youth. Youth is but a 
step off in that awakening season. 
What pleasant haltings, what 
kindly encounters, what delightful 
leisure and true holiday, were on 
the road to Canterbury! . And how 
many of us at all times are “ longen 
to gon on pilgrimages” whose purse 
and whose time alike forbid us to 
try the long way to Rome! 

Happily our own country is full 
of a hundred temptations to this gen- 
tle journeying. Almost all our old 
English cathedral towns are deeply 
interesting—full of quaint beauti- 
ful corners, known only to Jocal 
antiquaries, and set in the greenest 
delightful landscapes. It is not 
long since the novel-reading world 
was intent ypon certain ‘ Adventures 
of a Phaeton,’ which had inspira- 
tion in them, and suggested other 
pleasures beside those of love- 
making; but there is no way in 
which the new return to older and 
more leisurely modes of travel is 
more apparent than in the river 
excursions which have become so 
general of late. We were about 
to say fashionable, but suspend 
the word. The fashionable world, 
which in its way is the highest so- 
cial circle, keeps up with unfailing 
human fidelity its affinity with the 
masses, and is incapable of original- 
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ity. Fashion goes where the crowd 
goes, apportioning to each pleasure 
its place and season, and doing its 
best to make a voluntary treadmill 
of its diversions, just as the lower 
multitude does, pouring its thou- 
sands in one vulgar mass upon 
Brighton or the Crystal Palace in 
its holidays. But among those 
happier classes which are neither 
too high nor too low to choose for 
themselves, river expeditions have 
become one of the pleasantest of 
fashions. To float along in good 
weather, under the summer sky, on 
that soft silence of a river, which is 
only less full of harmonious subdued 
sound than “the silence which is in 
the lonely hills,” how pleasant it is! 
Great trees waving luxuriant over 
the shining water, and every twig 
and every sedge nodding to itself in 
a glorified reficction ; here the long 
banks of flexible osiers bending like 
one; there a village sunning its 
steep roofs, with antique rural spire 
behind ; a little farther a mill lurk- 
ing on its bit of olive stream, a 
pretty manor-house spreading forth 
its lawns, an Angler’s Rest, with 
its boats upon the bank; here the 
rushing of a brown weir—there the 
dreamy indolence of a lock ; banks 
all aglow with flowers; and not the 
banks only—have we not pushed 
the light keel many an hour over 
floating masses of soft blossom, on 
stems a mile long, that veined the 
rippling waters over them with films 
of brown and green—or made slow 
but pleasant progress through the 
broad leaves of the water-lilies, a 
cluster of great white flowers, with 
golden hearts and honeyed breath, 
rising at every hand to tempt us? 
Then the forget-me-nots, blue as 
the sky or a child’s eyes, the masses 
of loosestrife, purple-pink, the yel- 
low toadflax, the airier graceful wil- 
low herb, the big daisies with their 
golden eyes, the feathery plumes 
of meadowsweet! and for music the 
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delicious tinkle of the water against 
the boat, the harmonious measure 
of the oars, the soft rustle of the 
air, the plash of rising fish, the sub- 
dued insect hum, Let us suppose 
that, as a termination to the day’s 
journey, the traveller comes to an old 
historic town lying with friendly 
bridges and picturesque shadows 
across the stream as night comes on, 
or to some quaint little rural nook of 
a village witha homely inn, and kind 
country people—what mode of tra- 
velling could give more quiet enjoy- 
mentor better fulfil the requirements 
of that re-creation which is so much 
more than mere pleasure? We 
allow that if you do not row your 
limbs are apt to be cramped by the 
long confinement; but that is soon 
neutralised by a turn at the oar. 
No doubt the taste for river travel- 
ling has been chiefly brought into 
fashion by the rowing so much cul- 
tivated at some public schools, and 
at both the English Universities, 
Heaven forbid that we should hint 
a doubt as to the completely ad- 
mirable results of that kind of 
training! But yet we do not re- 
commend as models to the leisurely 
traveller the brawny young savages 
in flannel, with small heads, large 
necks, and larger bodies, who are 
constantly to be met with on Eng- 
lish rivers. These are not perhaps 
the highest specimens of humanity 
procurable, though we decline to 
accept Mr. Wilkie Collins’ detestable 
hero in ‘Man and Wife’ as a fit 
representative of the heroes of the 
river; and even they are probably 
much safer in their boat than any- 
where else, and out of mischief. But 
the delights of river life and leisure 
are by no means confined to idle 
young fellows with nothing better to 
think of than “training.” It is im- 
possible to walk upon the banks of 
the Thames, for instance, above the 
tidal and more public part of the 
river, without seeing boat after boat 
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glide past, trim gigs with a pair of 
oars, and comfortable place for 
two “sitters”—or bigger “four,” or 
tiny yacht with a sail, disclosing at 
once by the travelling-bags in the 
stern and luncheon hampers, not 
less than by the fine colour and 
weather - beaten air of the crew, 
that they are “travellers” bound, 
perhaps, from Oxford, perhaps 
from Windsor, down the river, 
or going up against the stream, 
rushing through the reluctant 
water by the strain of a tow-rope, 
to the midsummer- boat races at 
Henley, or to some smaller festivity 
in less known regions, Often enough 
ladies are of the party; and it is 
not at all uncommon to see a cosy 


middle-aged couple—the man with 


the sculls, the lady steering—go 
softly with the soft-flowing tide 
down the mild Thames, in quiet 
friendly enjoyment of the still skies, 
mild exercise, fresh air, and each 
other’s familiar company. One 
feels instinctively that they must 
be pleasant” people to know. 
Perhaps, however, the interest of 
the general reader wil] be stronger 
in such afparty as that which has 
commemorated itself in a book about 
French rivers which lies before us.* 
It is not, we may say at once, agreat 
book. The literary merit of the 
performance is of the smallest, and 
the four people indicated under 
the names of Stroke, Two, Three, 
and Bow, have neither character 
nor individuality enough to justify 
the making of a whole big book 
about them and their simple 
adventures. It would be well 
for inexperienced writers to learn 
that the machinery of a narrative 
which is yet no narrative, is one 
of the most difficult things that 
can be attempted in literature. 
Mr. Black succeeded to a great 
extent in the ‘Adventures of a 
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Phaeton’ ‘already referred to, be- 
cause in his way he is a great artist, 
and because he had a love-story on 
hand; but even with these advan- 
tages his secondary personages grew 
extremely tiresome to the reader. 
It is a very common delusion, espe- 
cially with new authors, that to take 
their characters direct from the life, 
and to put down events as they oc- 
cur, is sufficient to give life and 
reality to their story, whatever it 
may be; although, indeed, a glance 
at the example of the great sister-art 
might convince them that only the 
hand of a master can make a group 
of portraits into a “picture. Never 
was a greater mistake. Nothing 
in art is so difficult as a lifelike 
sketch of an actual person ; and, as 
a general rule, those incidents are 
the dullest and fall the deadest 
which the story-teller fondly flatters 
himself to be done exactly from the 
life. This, we fear, is an extrava- 
gantly serious warning as preface 
to so artless a book as Mr. Molloy’s 
‘Autumn Holiday.’ It is the story 
of a trip up the Seine and down the 
Loire, made by four men, with only 
as much luggage as they could carry 
with them, in an outrigged rowing 
boat, the crankiest and narrowest 
of river craft. Why they should 
have chosen this kind of cockle-shell 
is one of the mysteries which only 
the British boating-man can solve ; 
but apart from the crazy character 
of their vessel, their enterprise is in- 
teresting. No one who has touched 
upon the Seine in’ any of its rural 
windings can forget the varied beau- 
ty of its course, the many interests 
that make its banks attractive ; and 
the reader will be grateful to Two 
and Three, even when they are 
most playful, if their adventures 
remind him of the quaint French 
villages which lie so far out of 
the ordinary traveller’s way, and 





* Our Autumn Holiday on French Rivers. By J. lL. Molloy. 
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the old leisurely mode of making 
acquaintance with the people and 
life of astrange country, which used 
to be, though after another fashion, 
practised by those old-fashioned 
travellers who went jolting over 
France and Italy two hundred years 
ago, and really knew something 
about the country they rambled 
through in their heavy old 
carriages. The antique travelling 
coach which carried Mr. Evelyn is 
probably not more unlike the crazy 
outrigger in which the Templars of 
the nineteenth century accomplish- 
ed their journey, than was that suave 
and courtly personage himself to 
the rowing-man of to-day. Never- 
theless this expedition is an instance 
of the better kind of travel which 
we have ventured to say is becom- 
ing the fashion, and in that point of 
view we welcome the simple tale. 
The party started from—a room 
in the Temple, having had their ex- 
pedition suggested to them by “a 
spin” up the Thames from that 
sweet spot in the serene coolness 
of an August night. They carried 
their long skeleton of a boat up 
the Seine as far as Caudebec, and 
there trusted themselves to the by 
no means placid river, Caudebec it- 
self was worth starting with. Who 
knows of sucha place among the 
younger people who dash across 
France by railway, and know noth- 
ing of the rich art and quaint home- 
liness which she hides in her broad 
bosom? The church of Caudebec 
would be worth a Jong expedition 
to see, were it not in a country so 
full of noble churches that they are 
taken for granted. The rich and 
deep carven work of its glorious 
portals, the dim religious light that 
falls through painted windows in- 
side, are worthy a cathedral; but 
nobody is aware of them except the 
little bourgeoisie, the placid Nor- 
man country-folk, who come in with 
their peaches and their chickens to 
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the markets, and listen with awe to 
the sound of the barre, the roaring 
of the tide, which pours up in all 
its force from the distant sea, mak- 
ing the river foam and struggle 
within its banks, though they are 
wide enough. There is no telling 
how old the little town is. Its river 
terrace was just so, with its row of 
houses, though not these houses, 
when William the Conqueror set sail 
forEngland. Here, as we have said, 
our boat’s crew got to their “ native 
element” and began their voyage. 
Seine, in despite to see the cockle- 
shell which these invaders launched 
upon his broad and restless bosom, 
called the waters from the firmament 
to help drown the intruder; and 
the travellers did not see, what we 
recommend those who come after 
them to make a point of seeing, the 
great noble ruins of Jumiéges, with 
their twin towers rising out of the 
flat corner of wealthy meadow-land 
round which the river makes an 
angle. The grandeur and majestic 
size of the place is véry striking, 
surrounded as it is by the perfect 
calm of a rural country where noth- 
ing in the mild fields corresponds 
with the greatness of these relics, 
Jumiéges was trimly kept in a sur- 
rounding of smooth open lawns and 
parterres of flowers when we saw it, 
rescued by some good Christian from 
the dreary cruel neglect into which 
all such remnants of the past fall 
one time or other—yet somehow 
looking more utterly past, more 
dead and turned to clay, in its care- 
ful preservation, than had it been 
left to the tender mercies and for 
lorn decorations of nature. 

Our travellers arrived at Duclair, 
their first resting-place, drenched to 
the skin, having seen nothing on 
either side of them but banks of 
mist and blasts of rain for hours. 
We confess that this gives a dis- 
couraging view of the pleasantness 
of travelling i in an outrigger. But 
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travelling of any kind is miserable in 
bad weather. Rain is the universal 
damper of all enthusiasm; nothing 
can stand against it. The lovely 
Lake of Como in a wet day looks 
like a gloomy and angry Highland 
loch of second or third rate beauty ; 
and we have seen Florence appear 
,as uninviting as Manchester. There- 
‘fore there is no argument to be 
drawn from this against river-travel- 
ling. Rather the reverse; for in- 
stead of the suicidal mood in which 
four unhappy travellers shut up in 
a carriage with blasts of rain dash- 
ing against their windows would 
arrive at their destination, our-boat’s 
crew pulled up to the pier wet, but 
warm and glowing and cheerful with 
toil, and on the whole were not 
only proud of their achievement, 
but liked it, which in the circum- 
stances is a great deal to say. 

Next day they had worse luck 
still, and were swamped and almost 
drowned, which is not much to be 
wondered at considering the size 
of their “ship.” They did not, 
however, suffer much—young Tem- 
plars and rowing-men being, we pre- 
sume, for excellent reasons, undrown- 
able; but this misadventure proved 
to them what common-sense, we 
imagine, might have proved before, 
that a slim boat built for speed upon 
a tranquil river, has nothing to do 
upon a salt tide of raging sea-water 
rushing inland as does the tide of 
the Seine. Accordingly, after this 
pitched battle in which they had 
the worst of it, they gave in for 
the day at least, and leaving their 
boat, pushed on to Rouen in clothes 
much the worse for ducking. Per- 
haps on the whole they did not 
lose very much, as the road led 
them past St. Georges de Bascher- 
ville, and the dripping . heroes 
(among whom surely there must 
have been at least one good Catho- 
lic) dropt into the noble church 
unawares without knowing what 
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awaited them. Thus they got to 
Rouen. Rouen is too busy, too 
great a centre of trade to escape the 
knowledge even of the ordinary 
tourist—and the reader does not 
require to be remtinded of the 
cathedral, or its rival, as great as 
itself, St. Ouen, or that beautiful 
quaint portal of St. Maclou; or 
of the other prosaic. yet historical 
spot, to which all English visitors 
should be made to go barefooted, 
sheet on shoulders and candle 
in hand, in enitence, . where 
the brave Pucelle, the shepherd- 
saint of France, died by our cruel 
hands, even our Shakespeare not’ 
noble enough—him even !—to spare 
a mock at her. Shame to us! there 
are few national crimes that call 
forth so hot a blush. But we will 
say nothing about Rouen, which is 
in all the guide-books, and to which 
even Mr. Cook carries his parties. 
Our obstinate. crew did that last wild 
reach after all, going back to it after 
they had been warmed, and dried, 
and rested, aud bringing up their 
absurd skiff on the height of the 
tide with dogged British determina- 
tion. Seine beat them, however, 
after all, and obliged them finally 
to send their boat up as high as 
Mantes, when they embarked once 
more, Our more sensible reader, 
if ever he undertakes the journey, 
will take care to do this part of the 
way in a more solid embarcation, 
and expose his valuable life to no 
such foolish dangers. To be sure 
the weather was against them; and 
the history of the expedition does 
not hesitate to throw out hints 
of a yacht which is supposed to 
have foundered in the same waters, 
by way of making the defeat of the 
outrigger less humiliating. Yachts 
are foolish things, with their big 
sails, about the squally reaches of 
a river; but a good, sound, steady 

ig, with room enough in her to 
be comfortable, would, we believe, 
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have lived through it well enough ; 
and what does a river-tourist want 
with racing speed ? 

The party missed thus, or at 
least only glimpsed, by land, one of 
the most imposing “bits” of the 
Seine—that curve where the white 
cliffs rise high overhead in dazzling 
precipices, and Coeur de Lion’s great 
Castle Gaillard whitens at the top 
in the sunshine, fantastically carry- 
ing out in crumbling masonry the 
blanched pinnacles of the rock. How 
wide and far, over the rich peace- 
able country at his feet, through 
which Seine flows to the sea, must 
Richard have looked from that em- 
battled freak of his, gigantic play- 
thing of a rude age! We have 
learned to identify this Norman 
prince ‘so completely with the typi- 
cal Englishman of modern imagina- 
tion — thanks to Scott and other 
romancers—that it is with a little 
shock we look up to the height of 
those cliffs, round which the strong 
river rushes, and acknowledge to 
ourselves that the royal dare-devil 
who thus crowned them was our 
Richard. And yet the feat is like 
even our conventional idea of him, 
a big brag in stone, but Gazllard, 
with a touch of rough humour in 
the notion, made because he was 
defied to it, and suggesting no ra- 
pine and plunder, no tyrannical 
lying in wait for toll and tribute, 
like the robber-castles of the Rhine. 
Mr. Molloy talks of a beautiful inn 
in the Grand Andelys, a fine old 
house, filled with a rare collec- 
tion of old furniture and curiosities’ 
of which we have no recollection. 
Our humbler associations are all 
with the smaller river-side village, 
the Petit Andelys, where, we recol- 
lect—strange thing to happen in 
France—the little cabaret furnished 
nothing for luncheon but a magnifi- 
cet pot of pommes de terre en robe 
de chambre, worthy of an Irish 
cabin. The little homely church, 
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standing open in friendly quiet, 
still refuge for any wearied wayfarer 
or meditative passer-by, possessed, 
if we recollect rightly, no beauty 
to make it memorable, only that 
lowly humanness ‘and divinity, that 
air of gentle separation from the 
world and its cares, while yet so 
near them, which is always touch- 
ing. How much our churches lose 
by being shut up! and how affecting 
is that look of belonging to any one 
who cares to enter, that homely 
tender hospitality waiting for who- 
soever will accept it, which the little 
village sanctuary possesses in Catho- 
lic countries, Less impressive to 
ourselves is the great cathedral with 
a thousand beauties to show us, The 
little rural parish ‘church is like a 
homely mother with kindness smil- 
ing on the old face that is more sweet 
than beauty, and a welcome ever 
ready. The half-hour which the 
leisurely traveller spends there, 
while his boat or his carriage is 
preparing, looking kindly at the 
rude ex votos, drawing reverently 
aside, perhaps, not to interrupt the 
devotions of some supplicant—does 
more for Christian charity than 
scores of sermons. We remember, 
in a dark corner of this homely, 
holy place, catching a glimpse of a 
kneeling figare which we can almost 
see still, so vivid was the impres- 
sion made, It was an old woman, 
with a printed handkerchief on her 
head, with one of those little round 
faces, shrunken up by age and expo- 
sure to the air, which one so often 
sees in Normandy. Her hands 
were clasped, her face uplifted, 
tears dropping now and then from 
her old eyes, her features and 
her frame all moving im an 
agony of supplication. What was 
she praying for, heaven help her? 
a child dying, or worse than dying, 
—some matter of life and death? 

Perhaps it was but to Mary she 
made that strong appeal; but it 
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went straight to God—who could 
doubt ?—who perhaps is less mindful 
of details than we are. The woman 
was old, and it is long ago. Pro- 
bably by this time she knows all 
about it, why her trouble was and 
how itcame. But such a glimpse 
of human suffering and emotion 
makes a mark in the homeliest 
landscape which guide-books have 
nothing to say to. How oid and 
faded was the little church, how 
antique and primeval Cour de 
Lion’s old castle crumbling to decay 
on the summit! but the white cliffs 
blazing in the sun, and Seine, far 
oldg, sweeping round the bend 
with his strong current, were uncon- 
scious of the passage of time, and 
still as fresh and as living as the 
day. 

The rest of the river above 
Mantes our tourists found suffi- 
ciently easy; and they are good 
enough to tell us all about the 
peaches they ate, the peasant wo- 
men and caps which they ad- 
mired, and the sketches they made. 
Of these latter, the less said per- 
haps the better. A fellow-feeling 
tends to keep us silent about the 
scratches by which amateurs at- 
tempt to commemorate the beauti- 
ful places they have seen, or the 
effects of light which have struck 
them most deeply; but then ama- 
teurs should keep those scratches in 
their private sketch-book, and not 
present thein to the world as illus- 
trations of a book. We trust that 
if the reader takes our advice and 
some time or other indulges in a 
ramble upon the Seine or any 
other river, he will either draw 
much better than Mr. Molloy and 
his friends, or lock. his sketches 
carefully iuto his desk, where no 
eyes but indulgent eyes of his kin- 
dred may ever see them, Some of 
the pictures are Judicrously bad, 
and none of them worth the print- 
ing. The outrigger made its way, 


however, simply enough upon the 
smooth inland water, and pulled 
round the long loop under the forest- 
shades of St. Germains, and past that 
terrace which is sq full of historical 
associations, where the banished 
Stuarts looked wistfully across the 


Tunning river and leafy valley, and 


where the Grand Monarque saw with 
a shiver those towers of St. Denis 
where he out of his splendours was 
one day to be carried. Seine 
weaves itself strangely in and 
out of our own history as well as 
that of France to which it be- 
longs. From stout Richard, the 
crusader and troubadour, down 
to the shadow of these royal 
woods, what a long and strange 
interval! Bold Cour de Lion 
looked towards England with pro- 
bably no very intense affection or 
desire to return, from the top of his 
white cliffs .watching the broad 
stream down to the sea; but poor 
Prince Charlie, an exile born, must 
have watched the gliding of the 
same waters with a sense that all 
the possibilities of life for him went 
the way the stream was going. 
Both stories are sad enough, heaven 
knows; but Chateau Gaillard, re- 
flecting the strength and not the 
downfzll of its creator, conveys.a 
different impression from the melan- 
choly St. Germains with its deserted 
palace and that sunny: leafy pro- 
menade beside the stream where so 
many ghosts must walk. 

The further route of the party is, 
however, more interesting and novel 
than the Seine; and it is the latter 
part of the book which is the most 
suggestive. The intention of Mr. 
Molloy and his companions was, 
after ascending the Seine as far as 
St. Mamés, to proceed by canals to 
the. Loire. This, however, they 
found impracticable, the canals in: 
question being closed and under 
repair. They had the not un- 
pleasant alternative of a walk across. 
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country to Orleans, part of which 
lay through the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau. The Upper Seine they 
describe in very tempting terms: 
“From Melun upwards the river 
is singularly interesting. It is the 
pastoral river in all its perfection, 


and, though on a grander scale, re-, 


called parts of the Thames. For a 
long way we followed lofty woods 
of dark rich colour, that reminded 
us forcibly of those near Clieveden. 
... The village of Samois, very 
old and of a soft grey colour, with 
just one wooden house at the 
water’s edge, half hidden in twist- 
ing flowers. Facing this, an open- 
ing between two islands, through 
which the boat stole, leaving its 
track through masses of white 
lilies.” This has a delightful sound ; 
and the expedition overland which 
intervened between these water- 
lilies and the exciting Loire must 
have been a pleasant variety. The 
boat was put upon a waggon, which, 
for the latter part of the way, the 
travellers accompanied on foot; 
with a pleasant pause for the verdant 
quiet of princely Fontainebleau. 
They launched -their boat once 
more at Orleans, and from thence 
managed the dangerous passage 
with few painful and no tragical 
misadventures. It was a daring 
enterprise; but success has jus- 
tified the . venture, so there is 
nothing to say on that subject. 
The Loire, however, is of a very 
different character from the gene- 
rally well-conducted Seine, which, 
so far as it is free from the revolu- 
tionary influences of the tide, is a 
friendly river, meaning no harm. 
The Loire always means harm. 
Now and then, when it is excited, 
it overflows its banks, carrying ruin 
and desolation around; anon it 
shrinks into a scarce distinguish- 
able channel marked out by danger- 
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ous quicksands—quicksands which 
swallow up totally, without help or 
warning, the unhappy man who 
touches them, incautious swimmer, 
or rash bargeman,—not to speak 
of the more innocent sandbanks 
which choke the way, and upset 
the boat without: swallowing the 
men. The stream that rushes 
through this narrow and devious 
course, threading its complicated 
way, now here, now there, across 
the entire breadth of the channel, 
is strong enough, in its tumultuous 
current, to sweep away everything 
it encounters, and leaves the tra- 
veller no time to think how he is 
to extricate himself from any en- 
tanglement of sandbanks, Not- 
withstanding all this, however, its 
attractions are great. Few rivers 
can boast so many interesting 
places, so many old towns, cathe- 
drals, castles. The reader will 
remember Madame de Sevigné’s 
shuddering terror of the torrent 
which lay between her and _ her 
daughter; but the names of Blois, 
Amboise, Tours, and many more, 
will also occur to him,—attractions 
which perhaps the great letter- 
writer of France would have cared 
much less for than we do. Mr. 
Molloy’s illustrations do but little 
to attract us to these notable places. 
But another book of very different 
pretensions does better justice to 
the Loire, and makes even a guide- 
book pleasant reading. This is the 
volume of Etchings * lately pub- 
lished by Mr. Ernest George, to which 
there is attached so slight a thread 
of literary description, that Mr. Mol- 
loy’s narrative is of the greatest advan- 
tage to link on one picture to another. 
Mr. George’s book is entirely a river 
book ; but, notwithstanding its name, 
it is not the Loire alone which it 
illustrates. Many of the noble old 
towers, and masses of princely build- 





* Etchings on the Loire. By Ernest” George. 
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ings, and picturesque old bridges, 


which he gives us in bold black 
and white, “with all their delicate 
decorations, and varieties of light 
and shade, dwell upon the smaller 
rivers that flow into the Loire, and 
add richness and attraction to the 
impetuous splendour of the greater 
stream. 

We cannot imagine a more de- 
lightful suggestion than is conveyed 
by these two volumes taken together 
for the enjoyment of a leisurely 
holiday. Moving about with little 
fatigue from one place to another, 
down the course of a great river 
and its tributaries, how much fine 
art and peaceful nature would’ fall 
in the traveller’s way! Before the 


railway days—even ata period quite 
recent—this used to be done after a 
fashion, and the tourist journeyed in 
river steamboats, when the weather 
and the sandbanks permitted, along 
the course of the great river. But the 
railway has superseded everything, 


and there is now no occasion for 
the steamboats. We cannot say 
that after Mr. Molloy’s experience, 
we should be disposed to recom- 
mend an outrigger, or even a more 
practicable boat, for the navigation 
of the Loire—for the possibility of 
being stranded all day long upon a 
hot yet solid sandbank. or sinking 
into a quicksand, is too exciting to 
be pieasant ; but no doubt the ex- 
pedition would be quite practicabie 
in other ways. Even the very re- 
cent past has thrown an interest of 
its own around the region, so short 
a time ago the scene of the greatest 
conflict of modern times; and the 
country people and their villages 
are fresh and natural and ‘character- 
istic, unvitiated and undebased by 
any grande route of modern, travel, 
We do not know if Tours is still 
the centre of a faded English colony, 
living there, heaven knows why, 
with some forlorn notion of cheap- 
hess or of education, as they live at 


Avranches and Dinan, and other 
dreary places, making a sanctum 
sanctorum of dulness in the dull 
little town—a lower depth than the 
French even en prevince can attain 
to, and that is saying a great deal ; 
and teaching their children Norman- 
French, as who should settle at 
Kelso or Dumfries to study English 
in its perfection. Nowadays, at 
least, a country town in England 
is as cheap as a country town in 
France, and, all things considered, | 
as interesting as a habitation. But 
Tours would do admirably for the 
headquarters of our leisurely tra- 
veller, just as at home Wells or 
Winchester would suit the same 
enjoyable purpose, revealing many 
beautiful old centres pf human ac- 
tivity, along with a fresh and char- 
acteristic country, and a _ people 
worth making acquaintance with. 
Mr. Molloy and his party began 
the second part of their journey 
by a brief exploration of one of 
the tributaries of the Loire, the 
Loiret, of which the description is 
charming. It is but seven miles 
and a half in length, a toy river, 
which rises bubbling up in one 
lively spring in the gardens 
of the Chateau de la Source, 
rising up full-grown out of the 
earth, like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter, and bursting at 
once into a navigable river. The 
Source is surrounded by lofty “ trees, 
and completely shaded from the sun, 
and the water was clear and trans- 
parent as glass.” The grassy banks 
of this bijou stream are clothed with 
chdteaux and cottages,—* with bal- 
conies over the water, covered with 
great rose-bushes, and clematis 
twisting down to the deep, cool 
water. Vines seemed to grow in 
profusion ; and the river had a way 
of turning so as never to let you see 
where it was going, but dived into 
big trees, beckoning you to follow 
it. No loneliness on the Loiret— 
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there was not room for it—only in 
little bits where it wandered off 
from its course up a narrow inlet 
through ferns and white willows, 
and wild birds had it all to them- 
selves.”. The Loire itself, however, 
was not so inviting. Beyond Or- 
leans the travellers found it dreary 
and monotonous. “A few bleak 
hills were all we saw for five miles, 
except sand and water;” and the 
stream meandered through deserts 
of sand, which, notwithstanding 
that every little town they came 
to had a history, was discour- 
aging. But on the other hand, to 
make up, how interesting were 
these little towns! Their first halt 
was at Beaugency, a quaint ancient 
place dominated by a large old tower 
where the whole population turned 
out to féte the strangers in their 
curious toy-ship. If the river 
was as featureless as it appears in 
the sketch these gentlemen furnish 
of their next day’s voyage, we can 


scarcely suppose that the pull to 
Blois was particularly interesting ; 
but then to float down upon Blois 


was no small sensation. “To come 
out of the solitariness of the river, 
let the boat drift with the tide, and 
turn round to watch the gradual un- 
folding of the cities, was in its way 
akin to the feeling of hearing for the 
first time one of the great symphonies 
of Beethoven,” says Mr. Molloy, who 
is fanciful and musical, giving seve- 
ral specimens in this volume of his 
gifts in the art of Song. The fol- 
lowing brief passage gives, how- 
ever, without any metaphor, a very 
good description of the peculiar en- 
joyment of the river-traveller; and 
all who have attempted any similar 
expedition will understand it and 
sympathise :— 


‘*‘ But for the risk of wearying, we 
could dwell for pages on this one 
reat charm of our wanderings, the 
appy independence of our little boat 
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—the first on these waters where none 
but fishermen had yet passed. Drop. 
ping down to those old cities—seeing 
the towers, churches, and castles open 
out from so many points of view and 
with ever-changing aspect — lying, 
perhaps, for an hour in one spot in the 
lazy delight of only looking—leaving 
them again, and seeing them die in the 
vague blue of the distance, as we went 
once more into the loneliness of thé 
river,” 


This expresses very truly the 
sentiment of a boating journey. 
There is one familiar scene, for in- 
stance, which we ourselves are in 
the habit of approaching by water 
from one side or another, on half, at 
least, of the fair evenings of sum- 
mer; yet we never drop down upon 
that noble pile of buildings stand- 
ing across the stream, without 
some of: the fresh delight of dis- 
covery which fills the mind of an 
explorer in strange waters, that feel- 
ing of re-creating for one’s self, as it 
were, by the first sight of it, some 
wonderful group of towers and 
trees and human housetops, brought 
together by art and nature, time 
and fortune. Gradually there comes 
into full sight one point after 
another; the bridge expands its 
noble arches, the great towers define 
themselves, the lofty church-spire 
rises into heaven. The pleasure is 
exquisite in its kind, and not so 
evanescent as the moment which it 
fills, 

Mr. George, whose beautiful book 
here supplements the simpler nar- 
rative, does not give us much of 
Blois—only a fine interior from one 
of the existing rooms in the castle, 
and a view of the magnificent open 
staircase—a beautiful spiral stair, 
veiled only, not closed in, by the 
noble architecture of the pzlace 
front, which was built by the first 
Francis of France, and is worthy of 
that romantic and splendid monarch. 
But the castle of Amboise supplies 
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one of his finest subjects, and we 
can fancy no more delightful ter- 
mination to a day’s journey than to 
come slowly in sight of this grand 
pile, rising over the row of high- 
roofed houses that skirt the water’s- 
edge, less splendid by far than ouir 
own Windsor, but charmingly pic- 
turesque in its kind. The houses 
that nestle below it are as irregular 
as heart could desire, thrusting forth 
all kinds of antiquated gables and 
peaked roofs, to reflect themselves 
in the river; and high above upon 
the rock rises the stately palace, 
flanked on all sides by strong 
towers, in which, small as it is, 
the always splendid court-life of 
France might find room to show 
itself. The wealthy Loire, abound- 
ing in tributaries, has here another 
subject-river flowing into it, the 
Amasse, which gives its name to the 
chateau. Mr. George’s clever etch- 
ing does full justice to the fine 
mass of the flanking towers, through 
which —a quaint arrangement —a 


winding carriage-way, cut in the 
rock, leads up to the habitable 
palace with its gay garden on the 


summit. There is scarce a period 
of French history, of which the an- 
cient place does not keep some 
recollection. Hollowed out in the 
rock are great vaults, greniers de 
Cesar, where the Romans once kept 
the stores of their commissariat. 
Clovis and Alaric met upon this 
bank. Louis XI. pierced it with 
oubliettes. Francis 1. held high 
court within its walls; and ‘from 
the balcony, which adds a more 
modern luxury to those long Louvre- 
like windows, a group of women 
and boys once watched the drown- 
ing victims of a massacre, perhaps 
not the first, and certainly not the 
last, which Loire has seen, This 
last event comes into the tragical 
history of the Huguenots; and here 
twelve hundred of them perished 


according to the story, while on 
the balcony stood Catherine de 
Medici with her three boys, des- 
tined in succession to hold a feeble 
sway over France unhappy, and 
thus learning how to do it; along 
with the girlish bride of one of 
them, Mary Stuart—our unfortunate 
Mary—getting her share of that 
horrible training. What dismal 
fortune belonged to that royal 
group! The murdered Huguenots, 
to whom the swift stream and 
devouring sands gave summary 
burial, had little to envy in them. 

. Mr, Géorge gives a second illus- 
tration af Amboise, an exquisite 
little chapel dedicated to St. Hubert, 
and quaintly poised on a lofty pin- 
nacle of rocks, the sides of which 
have been built into the semblance 
of a tower. It stands high in the 
air over the picturesque old street— 
one of those delightful surprises of 
Gothic architecture which are always 
so captivating to the imagination. 
It is strange how, with all our pro- 
gress, we seem to have lost this art of 
turning to advantage the vagaries of 
nature. The fantastic inequalities of 
the rock, which add so much to pic- 
turesque effect, would probably be 
levelled by the contractor as the 
first step in a nineteenth century 
erection. These rocky banks of the 
Loire, however, have been largely 
made use of both by gentle and 
simple; for not great castles only 
profit by that natural masonry, but 
lowlier villages peep out from the 
living wall, with+homely chambers 
hollowed out, and mossed bits of 
roof stuck into the crevices. How 
these rock-villages manage to fes- 
toon themselves all over with richly- 
laden vines and climbing flowers, it 
is hard to understand ; but the warm 
South has laws of its own, and the 
exhilarating mousseux of Vouvray 
gets its sparkle somehow out of 
this rocky river-side, which to many 
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readers will no doubt give them a 
charm the more. 

The Cher drops into the Loire 
at Tours, and on the Cher stands 
the chdteau of Chenonceaux, which 
furnishes Mr. George with another 
charming subject. . This beautiful 
combination of medieval grace and 
Renaissance splendour is literally 
on the Cher, being built across the 
bridge which spans the stream, one 
of those picturesque expedients 
which apparently have ceased to 
have any charm for the modern 
mind, captivating as all such build- 
ings are. Fancy a smaller Louvre 
planted upon a swift-flowing ample 
river, boats glancing under the mas- 
sive arches which support the palace, 
and noble windows looking up and 
down the great stream, full ‘of reflec- 
tions, It was built on the founda- 
tion of a fortified mill, thrust a 
little way into the stream, and com- 
municating with the bank by a bit 
of fine bridge with a gateway-tower, 
which Mr. George considers worthy 
of a separate picture. Diana of 
Poitiers, to whom this castle of 
dreams was given by Henry IL., 
built out the bridge to the opposite 
side; but before her royal lover 
was well dead, the place was 
snatched from her by his wife, 
Catherine de Medici, who built an 
art- gallery along Diana’s bridge. 
Thus those spites and jealousies 
which look so mean in private life, 
came to a splendid conflict of art, 
and the queen remained victorious, 
as having the last word—which, 
after all, however great may be the 
splendour of the reigning favourite, 
lawful queens in the end gener- 
ally do. Chenonceaux is not very 
far from the sombre stronghold of 
Loches, which is situated on the 
Indre, another tributary of the 
Loire--sombre in its recollections, 
and in the dreary range of prisons it 
encloses, but as brightly picturesque 
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in its exterior, and in the charac- 
teristic old town that clings around 
it, as any of its neighbouring castles, 
It would be hard to find anything 
more picturesque than the huge 
gate-tower which admits the travel- 

ler into the city, its lofty and mas- 
sive strength set in a picturesque 
line of gables and pinnacles and 
lesser towers rising sheer out of the 
river, as it appears in Mr. George’s 
drawing. In another of his etch- 
ings, he shows us how romance, the 
indulgent romance of far-off days, 

can soften the aspects even of that 
grim edifice which contains Car- 
dinal Balue’s cages, and the many 
dungeons of the eleventh Louis— 
and draws for us the lonely tower 
rising high into the air, in which 
the fair and gentle Agnes Sorel, 

most blameless and high-minded of 
royal favourites, spent her lonely 
days, and planned kind services 
and bounties for the humble folks 
about. Agnes is one of: the rare 
figures whose offences history has 
condoned ; and indeed it is instruc- 
tive to see how, throughout all 
French history, it: is the king’s 
mistress, not his wife, who has the 
best réle to play—until, indeed, we 
come tothe days of the Pompadour, 
in which the chronicler ceases te 
exercise such an undue amount of 
charity. 

Tours and Angers both furnish 
Mr. George with admirable subjects, 
the latter supplying a group of old 
houses, a street-corner which carries 
us back into distant centuries—so 
perfect are they and untouched 
by any modernising hand. But we 
cannot follow the artist so far afield 
as Narbonne, Carcassonne, and Tou- 
louse ; tempting as are bis drawings, 
they have no immediate connection 
with the Loire, and would lead us 
to new routes and different land- 
scapes. Neither need we continue 
Mr. Molloy’s experiences to the end 
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of his cruise, which led him from 
Nantes up the Edre into the wilder 
regions of Brittany, where Art grows 
jess remarkable and Nature more 
primitive. The design of the party 
seems to have been to make their 
way by canals to Dinan, and thence 
down the Rance to St. Malo; all 
which, we believe, is perfectly prac- 
ticable, though accident prevented 
them from carrying out their plan. 
They, however, accomplished 250 
miles upon the dangerous Loire, de- 
spising quicksands—from which they 
had one narrow escape—and push- 
ing their cockle-shell now through 
the devious and narrow channel in 
one part of the river, now down 
the rushing stream two miles broad 
at another. We doubt whether 
it would be safe to counsel other 
travellers to follow their example, 
unless assured of equal pluck, per- 
severance, and strength; but they 
may well be congratulated upon the 
success of so daring an enterprise. 
May they live to explore more 
rivers and write better books about 
them! It is impossible to breathe 
a more friendly wish. 

Mr. George contributes to ourriver- 
knowledge another set of charmin 
drawings from the Moselle.* The 
Rhine, perhaps, like the Loire, is 
too great and too rapid for boating 
purposes, not to say that its scenery 
has been vulgarised by too much 
frequentation, and the robber-castles 
and climbing villages remind us 
rather of scenes in the opera than of 
a characteristic landscape. But its 
tributaries have escaped this  in- 
vasion of commonplace; and all the 
chief features which give beauty to 
the central stream may be found 
in full force, and with the added 
charm of freshness and quiet, in the 
lesser rivers, of which the Moselle 
is one of the chief. The ruder 


* Etchings on the Moselle. By Ernest George. 
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character of the Schloss and cottage, 
which belong to the banks of the 
German river, is very apparent in 
Mr. George’s effective etchings. 
Here are no fine ¢ombinations of 
palace and castle, no glimpses of 
court-life among the feudal towers ; 
but a uarrower, more rugged type 
of architecture, adapted to neces- 
sities less princely. Less _histori- 
cally interesting, too, are the asso- 
ciations which are recalled by the 
Teutonic stream. No great mon- 
archs, no large national events; but 
only, here or there, a little local 
feud, squabbles of opposing nobles, 
encroaching bishops, village tyrants, 
make themselves apparent, fighting 
out their quarrels in a limited space 
out of hearing of the world. Schloss- 
Elz, one of the most striking and 
picturesque objects on the Moselle, 
is an admirable illustration of this. 
A more picturesque mass of build- 
ing could not be; there is scarcely 
a flat line in the whole castle; it 
runs into every kind of striking 
irregularity possible, throwing~ up 
turrets, gables, dormer - windows, 
quaint oriels, quainter projections 
and interruptions, so that every 
corner is a fresh surprise to the eye. 
It is mysterious, romantic, weird ; 
a place for wild supernatural ro- 
mance, for mystic stories, for 
primitive sequestered existence. It 
stands up before us in the etching 
wild, simple, strange, upon its nar- 
row rock; its little mountain burn 
stealing round; its long bridge 
leaping the ravine; with the fresh- 
ness of the hills around it, and 
scarce a tree to break upon the 
unity of the picture. How dif- 
ferent in its quaint narrowness, the 
home of some river baron, fiercely 
at war with all his neighbours, 
from the breadth and royal state of 
the chdteaux on the Loire, from 
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which we have just come! And 
here, instead of all these royal and 
national souvenirs, the wars of the 
lords of Elz with the nearest priest, 
the Archbishop of Trier, fill the 
narrow record,—less deadly than 
the other, and less notable. But 
the change of scene, now that: all 
these feuds and fights are over, is 
refreshing as well; and the Moselle, 
with its green hills of vineyards, its 
homelier high-peaked houses—with 
just such timbers as may yet be 
seen in many an old English village 
—is as charming, if less exciting to 
the leisurely traveller, than the great 
river far away on the sunny side of 
France, where we have been wander- 
ing. ‘The difference, indeed, is very 
striking. But the Moselle is not 
without its splendours too. Trier, 
the home of that Holy Coat which 
was the object of many a medieval 
pilgrimage, stands picturesquely on 
the river-side; and so does Metz, 
which may be yet more interest- 
ing to many on account of more 
recent recollections. Mr. George 
gives us a fine glimpse of this town, 
of which we have lately heard so 
much, with, on one side or the 
other, so much commotion of inter- 
est—rising from the river-bank, a 
conglomeration of picturesque roofs, 
with the fine cathedral rising over 
all,—and_ bids us rejoice that Mar- 
shal Bazaine, guilty or not in other 
matters, at least served the in- 
terests of art by sparing the city 
from bombardment and destruc- 
tion. What was a poor bit of na- 
tional honour, a rag of an old flag 
(any foreign artist might be for- 
given for thinking), in comparison 
with those high roofs, and the 
unspoiled glories of the cathedral ? 
The Moselle—in deference to its 
old French possessors let us allow 
the additional prettiness of the ex- 
tra syllable—is rich in picturesque 
villages straggling along its margin, 


with the vines rising over them 
upon the slopes, in all the luxuri- 
ous yet orderly wealth of a wine 
country. Here and there a bit of 
the stream itself shows dimly in the 
background, coming in behind an 
old tumble-down mass of brick and 
timber, or the quaint towers of an 
old gateway. How bold and fine, 
for instance, is the line of lofty 
primitive houses at Cochem, rising 
straight up into the sky from the 
brink of the stream, the high- 
pitched gables looking as lofty al- 
most as the round, soft, verdant 
hills; half stone, half wood, each 
storey projecting a little beyond its 
neighbour, the lowest of all being 
at least three storey above the 
ground, their quaint simplicity is 
charming. But there are no par- 
ticular associations, nor are any 
wanted. The charm is of primitive 
old-world life continued under 
scarcely changed conditions into to- 
day, and not in great names or 
glimpses of the great story of gene- 
rations past. 

There is no real reason why it 
should seem rather a descent in inter- 
est when, from that conglomeration 
of rivers which we call the Loire, with 
all their noble castles and fine towers, 
and the rich district through which 
these streams make the pleasant- 
est of paths—and from the corres- 
ponding network of rivers of which 
the Rhine is the chief artery—we 
come back nearer home to our own 
Thames, the most accessible of all 
streams, and not the least interest- 
ing. The river which winds its 
way through London is not s0 
great nor so romantic as that which 
passes Paris on its way to the sea. 
But thanks to some of our national 
defects, our long delay in every- 
thing we undertake, and our dis- 
like to do anything we can help, 
the Thames where it passes through 
London, still with some _ broken- 
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down wharfs and piles of old de- 
caying houses on its banks, is less 
flat than the Seine. To be sure we 
are all very much pleased with our- 
selyes about the Thames embank- 
ment, which is a rival to those 
quays of Paris so long held up to 
us as models; but all the same, 
notwithstanding its recommenda- 
tions, there can be ne doubt that 
the water-side used to be more in- 
viting to an artist before the em- 
bankment was thought of—as it is 
still, or was, not very long ago, 
further down and further up the 
stream. The water upon which 
Windsor stands majestic, and which 
Oxford watches through the wil- 
lows, cannot be without its interest 
for Englishmen, and neither Loire 
nor Rhine, nor any of their family, 
are so perfectly adapted for holiday 
navigation. ‘The Thames possesses 
to perfection that tranquil charm of 
river-scenery which exercises so 
peculiar a fascination upon all who 
have fallen under its sway. The 
calmness, the silence, the subdued 
and exquisite harmony of sounds 
(which, after all, is what we mean 
by silence, not mere negation of all 
sound at all), the perpetual soft 
movement—if not of ourselves on 
the river, yet of the river itself 
without us—the life which is so 
full and abundant, yet never dis- 
turbs, only soothes the spectator,— 
all this is to be found, without 
crossing ‘the Channel for it, at 
our very doors. 

We suppose there is something of 
the charm of paradox in this fasci- 
nation of a river, the spell which 
makes fanciful persons seek running 
water wherever it is to be found; 
the perfection of sound in silence, 
of motion in quiet, of life in a scene 
which is without life, so to speak, 
without a human creature near, 
yet peopled to extremity, and all 
one hum of existence, although an 


articulate voice abashes and terrifies 
the echoes. 
‘“‘The muse, a poet never fand her, 

Till by himself he learned to wander 

Adown a trotting bura’s meander, 

; And no think lang.” 

There is no such “company” 
to the solitary as running water. 
Something of the same quality is 
possessed by afire in winter, the 
friendly familiar sound of it, its 
glow, its warmth, its cheerful péted/e- 
ments, warming the mind and imagi- 
nation as much as the body, and giv- 
ing life and variety to an empty place. 
The river, however, is the more poeti- 
cal companion of the two, contradict- 
ing loneliness with a hundred sweet 
expedients, diversifying itself with 
shadows and reflections infinite, 
with the leaping fish, the insects 
that are never at rest, the sedges 
and rushes that wave now in one 
cadence now. in another, the soft 
ripple and tinkle of its peaceful 
progress, the mimic tempests into 
which it can break when it wills, 
the flashing among the pebbles, the 
soft fall upon the grass margins, the 
tender play among the flowers. It 
is never, yet it is always, the same— 
different every moment, yet identi- 
cal, if you come back to it after fifty 
years—the same willows trailing 
their long branches over the stream, 
the same rushes stooping and bend- 
ing before the breeze, the same 
tall poplars standing straight up 
like monumental pillars from the 
green bank. And the same skies— 
yet never the same; for to those 
who know a river every hour has 
its different kind of reflections, and 
the shadow of any glorified pollard 
in the stream might act as a sun-dial, 
so distinct are the soft variations of 
morning and evening, and the hot 
hush of the noon. Burns it was 
who held that doctrine that the 
“trotting burn’s meander” was the 
haunt of the muse ; and Shelley had 
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the habit of pushing his boat up 
the current from Marlow, under the 
shade of the Bischam woods, and 
thence letting it drift at the “ sweet 
will” of the stream; and Spenser 
loved the “sweet Thames” which 
“ flowed softly” while he sang his 
wedding song. There are no lack 
of poetical associations with the 
gentle river. ' 

To come out of the sweetness of 
the river, as we have been trying to 
describe it, into the mysteriousness 
of books, is an unpleasant change. 
Mysterious indeed as are a great 
number of these productions of 
human fancy and industry, we. can- 
not but pause before the handsome 
and pretentious volume called ‘ Life 
on the Upper Thames,’ * with more 
wonder than usual in the question, 
what was it written for? what pur- 
pose was it intended to serve? Mr. 
Molloy’s book is not of very great 
literary value, but yet there are sug- 
gestions in it which are good for 
much, and it may set the heart on 
tire of some of those “longen to gon 
on pilgrimages,” who may do more 
justice to the subject. But why 
‘ Life onthe Upper Thames’ should 
ever have been written—what it is 
good for now it is written — how 
any one could be so foolish as to en- 
shrine its platitudes on such beauti- 
ful hot-pressed paper, in such de- 
lightful type, and to make occa- 
sionally rather pretty drawings to 
illustrate them,—is a problem to 
which we confess we can give no 
solution. If any simple reader 
should suppose himself likely to 
get information about the Thames, 
or anything higher in interest than 
a water-rat upon its banks, he will 
be rudely undeceived. The elaborate 
steel engravings, of which the book is 
full, give views, indeed, of a number 
of extremely ugly lay figures, en- 
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gaged in solemn imitations of some 
popular industries, such as_ osier. 
cutting, sheep-shearing, &c.—things 
which are not precisely what we 
most wish to know about upon the 
Thames. With all these illustra- 
tions, there is not one view of the 
river worthy to be called such, 
Here and there a tailpiece gives 
us a pretty bit of bank with a wil- 
low, as in “Sheep sheltering from 
the sun;” and the boy fishing for 
perch, and the man spinning for 
trout, would make pleasant sketches 
enough if the man and the boy 
could be taken out. The little vig- 
nettes at the bottom of the pages 
are the best, and represent one flat 
reach (we know it) with a long un- 
broken course of water, fat bushes 
at one side, a high green bank at the 
other, some stray water-lilies in a 
corner, and the curious triangular 
leaves of that beautiful water-plant 
called the frog-bit (hideous name, 
but probably not less intelligible 
than its Latin synonym), breaking 
the white foreground. Thames is 
not all like this, any more than it 
is all like Clieveden; but no indi- 
cation of the Clieveden variety of 
river-scenery is given in this import- 
ant big volume, by which the most 
conscientious reader is very unlikely 
to get any information which he 
could not obtain at first hand, and 
more satisfactorily, from the writers 
upon fishing and natural history 
whom Mr. Robertson quotes with 
the utmost liberality. An instance 
of his literary accomplishments may 
be given in the fact that he quotes 
a sentence from the American 
Lowell, in which the well-worn 
simile of a stalking-horse is intro- 
duced, as a proof that the use of 
that quaint machine must still be 
common in America! Mr. Robert- 
son, however, has the virtue of hav- 
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ing actually seen three stalking- 
horses, one of which, and a very 
remarkable object it is, is still, he 
says, in use. So much claim to 
originality as this discovery gives 
him his book may be allowed to 
possess—but no more. He professes 
to tell us about the barge-people, 
and their curious, dreamy, outdoor 
life, but really throws no light upon 
the subject; and his fishing and 
shooting are like reflections of other 
people’s shooting and fishing. No- 
thing is more usual than to hear a 
bewildered critic asking why such 
and sueh a weak or foolish novel 
bas’ been put into print; but a great 
deal more wonderful than any novel, 
however foolish or weak, is such a 
performance as this—a book which 
must have been costly in the pre- 
paration, and is absolutely without 
value, either of one kind or another, 
—the most oddly foolish and un- 
meaning produétion which it has, 
for a very long time, been our fate 
to see. 

The traveller, 
be tempted by 


however, who may 
its own beauty, or 
by its readiness of access, to make 
the Thames the object of a leisurely 
tour—or the fisherman, who hopes 
to find in its fresh-flowing weirs or 
shady pools an opportunity of pur- 
suing gently his favourite sport— 
will find a great deal more help and 
interest in the very humble little 
book* professing to be nothing but 
a guide-book, which a photographic 
artist, whose headquarters are at 
Oxford, has dedicated to the river, 
than in the beautiful print and 
costly illustrations of Mr. Robertson. 
Taunt’s ‘ Guide to the Thames,’ in its 
small and cheap edition, costs only 
balf-a-crown ; illustrated with pretty 
photographs of the stream, it is only, 
we believe, half-a-guinea. Mr. Taunt, 
who puts a red mark in his map of 
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Oxford, with charming sincerity, to 
indicate where his own shop stands, 
and where his patrons may supply 
themselves with his Guides and pho- 
tographs, has measured every mile 
from Oxford to Putney, and gives 
a succession of exquisite little maps 
for the guidance of the traveller. 
We do not pretend to set up this 
humble brother of the pen as a new 
light in literature; but the little 
essay with which he winds up his 
instructions, and which he calls 
“Camping out,” is, we promise the 
reader, a very amusing composition, 
as well as useful. Mr. Taunt’s reasons 
for recommending this kind of river 
tour—which we too, in humble imi- 
tation of a much better authority, 
have been pressing upon the atten- 
tion of the reader—are too capti- 
vating to be withheld from him. 
They come to us with all the autho- 
rity to which a man’s opinion is 
entitled who has just come back 
from a three months’ tour on the 
Thames, This is perhaps rather 
long for those who could not lighten 
up the tranquil enjoyment of the 
voyage by any wholesome excite- 
ment in the way of selling photo- 
graphs or guide-books ; but still the 
inducements to follow the artist’s 
example are charmingly put, and 
with much eloquent insight into the 
wants of the time. This is what 
Mr. Taunt says :— 


‘“‘There are perhaps a number of 
reasons why camping-out should be 
enjoyable. First, we live in an age 
so fast and energetic that the mind 
and body get thoroughly used up, de- 
manding in the same interval rest and 
renewal of vigour sthat may fit for 
after-periods of toil ; and what greater 
pleasure can there be to a man tired 
out in body and mind than to throw 
himself on his back under some wide- 
spreading tree, and listen to the gentle 
stream that murmurs by ? or, with rod 
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in hand, to watch the nodding float 
which in disappearing rouses him from 
a pleasant reverie? And again, the 
custom of our age ts so polite and 
graceful as to be at times a positive 
tax on a man’s time and person, 
making by contrast.a wild life enjoy- 
able ; in fact, the ennui that often 
takes possession of us would entirely 
disappear if we were not so highly 
civilised.” 


”% 


We are sorry to be obliged to say 
that we have not ourselves remarked 
in the manners of boating-men, of 
indeed among Oxonians in general, 
that excess of politeness and grace- 
fulness which the river oracle de- 
clares to be a tax upon a man’s 
time and person ; but let that pass : 
Mr. Taunt probably knows better, 
and we bow to his decision. The 
camping-out, however, which he re- 
commends, is certainly wild enough 
and primitive enough to do away 
with too much elegance, and bring 
the most highly civilised aquatic 
back to nature. The little encamp- 
ments which are not very uncom- 
mon during the summer on the 
quiet backwaters of the Thames, are 
picturesque enough to the spectator 
who, dropping down the stream in 
the twilight, may catch a passing 
glimpse of the small white tent 
pitched upon the (generally wet) 
grass—the glow of a gipsy fire, at 
which one big young man in white 
flannel (and as little of that as pos- 
sible) is cooking the beefsteak among 
the smoke, while two or three more 
jie on the grass about, their trim 
boat pulled up in a bank of forget- 
me-nots at the water’s edge. It is 
pretty to look at; but we doubt 
whether it is, after all, particularly 
comfortable ; and, for our own part, 
we prefer the riverside inn, rustic 
and simple, which with a little 
trouble can always be found handy. 
Mr. Taunt does not care about the 
tent any more than we do. He 
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sleeps in his boat: and very 
precise are his directions how to 
make it comfortable. Either way, 
the life is savage enough, and does 
not contemplate anything like the 
more enlightened pleasures of Mr, 
Molloy’s cruise on the Loire, where 
the travellers had always an eye 
for the nobler attractions of the 
way. Mr. Taunt’s directions about 
the preparation of meals in this 
wild holiday are as striking as his 
preface to it :— 


‘* Now a word on cooking and buy. 
ing things. ‘It’s no use my camping 
out, I can’t cook,’ says one. Don’t 
tell me, but try it ; you will soon learn 
What ! not able to cook a beefsteak or 
chop, boil some}potatoes or cabbage, and 
get up aplaindinner? Well, you are 
the very person who ought to camp out; 
it will teach you self-reliance. If you 
are afraid of the cooking, get your wife 
or your sweetheart to show you how; 
don’t be ashamed to learn even from 
them; you won’t find much difficulty 
about it.” ‘ 


There is something in the god- 
like ease with which these recommen- 
dations are issued which is very sub- 
lime; but, alas! we have less con- 
fidence in buman nature than Mr. 
Taunt has, and feel it but too pro- 
bable that our dear reader’s wife or 
sweetheart might scarcely be able to 
instruct him offhand how to cook 
a beefsteak and boil potatoes, if 
he did kindly condescend to Jearn 
“even from them.” Would that the 
river-god would teach our cooks his 
mystery ! However, let us repeat 
that we do not recommend sleeping 
in the boat like Mr. Taunt, or pitch- 
ing a tent upon the river-banks like 
our young friends on the back- 
water. The river, dear reader, as 
you may have suspected, is damp. 
As we get to the end of a day’s 
journey, can we not see before us 
in the late twilight, a white mist 
almost like smoke hanging low 
over the surface of the water, hold- 
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ing out a faint little flag of warning? 
and the dews are heavy on the hot 
July evenings, and penetrate even 
through waterproof; and the back- 
waters are muddy and full of slimy 
things ; and when the darkness comes 
down close, and the colour goes out of 
everything, even out of that blazing 
thicket of pink loosestrife, and the 
scarlet poppies that burn among the 
corn, the water has a way of look- 
ing very mournful, glittering in a 
pale blackness and whiteness, with 
a moan and shiver on the bank in- 
stead of the musical ripple of the 
morning. The Swan at Streatley, 
for instance, is a much more pleas- 
ant place to spend the night in, in 
a white little bedchamber all fresh 
and airy, with honeysuckles coming 
inat the window, and a grey beauti- 
ful old church within a dozen yards ; 
while the kindly village lies beyond, 
and the rush of the impetuous weir 
sounds softly all through the sum- 
mer night. 

But time fails us to tell of the 


picturesque nooks that you glide 


‘upon in every corner in our 
dear familiar river. Churches not 
grand and stately like those upon 
the Seine, but quaint and old like 
natural growths of time, centres of 
village life and death, the living 
church and the dead gravestones 
alike all moss grown and subdued 
to tranquillity, passionate grief or 
loss, or even devotion, being out of 
place in such peaceful corners ; and 
the kind open houses all cheerful 
and friendly, with green lawns gay 
with flowers, and the quaint build- 
ings of the little towns crowding 
down to pile themselves, roof upon 
roof, by the stream, as if they had 
no room for the sole of their foot, 
though miles of broad. unoccupied 
country lie round them, and no 
such need exists, There are no 
picturesque and splendid termina- 
tions to a day’s journey, such as 
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Bloisor Amboise, Loches, or Chenon- 
ceaux—no ruined castles upon the 
hilltops as on the groups of rivers 
that cluster about Rhine, no Schloss- 
Elz rugged and picturesque. Except 
the villages with their devout old 
hereditary churches, and the quaint 
little towns which are not exciting, 
there is no grand object to interrupt 
the calm of the Thames—but one, 
That one, however, is more imposing 
than Blois and Amboise put together, 
though we are so much used to it, 
and it is so easily accessible that 
we scarcely realise its grandeur. 
It is Windsor, the noblest royal 
residence, the most splendid feudal 
castle now existing anywhere, so far 
as we are aware — lifting up its 
noble old donjon over the pictur- 
esque dependencies that climb its 
hillsides, and looking far over its 
park and forest, over the broad and 
rich plain which extends that park 
to the far limits of the horizon, 
with: the calm dignity of a monarch 
assured of no possible rival. Wind- 
sor is so far common that it is but 
twenty miles from London, and con- 
sequently a place which anybody 
may “do” at an hour's notice. If 
it happened to be five hundred 
miles off it would be one of the 
great points of travel, attended by 
all the miseries and vanities that 
dog the steps of tourists. To drop 
down from the higher river upon 
this great epic in stone is worth 
days of river-journeying. As it 
stretches out lengthening upon the 
view, the long spreading line of 
princely turrets, the fretted pin- 
tiacles of St. George’s, the gigantic 
antique mass of the Curfew Tower, 
all crowned with the great donjon, 
massive yet light against the blue 


sky; its feet clothed in luxuriant 


clouds of foliage, and old red houses 
creeping down to their protector, 
it is impossible to imagine a more. 
splendid object. And we do not 
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know any other place in any other 
country where a castle so noble 
combines with its own attractions 
the splendour of such a chapel as 
St. George’s, great at once in itself 
and in its associations. It is well 
worth any fatigue or trouble—but 
that the effort demands more—to 
see the afternoon sunshine pouring 
through those lovely arches, gilding 
the dust of glory upon those old 
banners which mark the knightly 
stall of each companion of the 
Garter, while the white-robed chor- 
isters sing below like angels, and 
the noblest music that man has ever 
made goes echoing through wide 
nave and dusky aisle, bearing the 
praises of poetry more noble than 
man could make unaided, to the 
listening heavens. 

But Windsor is the one great 
climax of the Thames. Above and 
below the beauty of woods and water 
is great, but there is nothing else to 
rival the royal castle. Every one 
knows the enchanting prospect from 
Richmond Hill, the drooping wil- 
lows of Twickenham, the quaint red- 
brick glories of Hampton Court. 


But these are public and common in 
comparisofi with the quiet reaches 
where the traveller has the water 
and the sky and all those delicate 
reflections which unite them, to 
himself; where the woods wave soft 
and green and warm, and the water- 
lilies stop the way; where there 
are trout leaping in the fragrant 
rush of the weir, and perch lurk- 
ing under the rushes, and every- 
where the genial blessed air of 
summer, the glowing sunsets, and 
deep hush of noonday. Perhaps 
the intending tourist will feel it 
not far enough or strange enough 
to refresh him after the toils of the 
season. Let him go where he will 
by the mountains or the sea, and 
heaven speed him! for the moment 
has come to get free, to breathe full, 
and wander far. 


“¢ Now longen folk to gon on pilgrimages.” 


But neither Alp nor ocean’ will 
give him more refreshment than 
the River—which is our last word 
on the subject, let all the railways 


and all the excursionists say what. 


they may. 
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PART IV.—CHAPTER XVI. 


For poor Y orke, returning to Mus- 
taphabad from his pilgrimage in 
camp, on learning that Olivia was 
actually married, the outward cir- 
cumstances of the time were emi- 
nently calculated to foster the desire 
which possessed him to be miserable. 
He could not, indeed, but admit 
feeling a pleasurable sensation on 
finding a well-thatched roof over 
his head again, and doors to keep 
out the dust; but life at Musta- 
phabad was very dismal, and the 
prospect of living through the 
monotony of the long hot season 
seemed, in his temper of mind, 
utterly dreary. There was nothing 
to work for, nor work of any sort 
to be done. Drills were over, and 
everybody who could get away on 


any excuse had gone to the hills; 
some to remain there till October,— 
others, including Spragge, on sixty 
days’ leave—at the end of which 
time it might be hoped the first 
fall of rain would have restored 
parched nature and somewhat abated 


the heat. A few minutes passed in 
the sepoys’ lines at daybreak suf- 
ficed to dispose of all regimental 
business, when such of the officers 
as were present with the regiment 
assembled to drink tea on the shady 
side of the mess bungalow, and dis- 
cuss the extremely small points of 
interest offered by the local papers, 
being chiefly tantalising accounts of 
picnics and cricket-matches at the 
hill stations, till the advancing sun 
came over the roof and drove them 
to the shelter of their respective 
houses. By this time it would be 
about seven o’clock. Then the doors 
are closed to keep out the rising, 
dust-laden wind, and the solitary 
occupant of his bungalow has to 
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get through the long day as best he 
can, trying to read books in which 
he feelssno interest, perhaps try- 
ing to kill the hours by sleep, 
till the western wall of the station 
racquet-court throws enough shade 
over it to allow of the players assem- 
bling there. This, and the. plunge 
in the station bath, which lies handy 
to the court, and whither the play- 
ers’ servants repair at sunset with 
their masters’ changes of raiment, is 
the only part of the day worth living 
for, the evening mess-dinner being 
an ordeal to be dreaded, for by this 
time the different members of the 
mess have completely thrashed out 
each other’s ideas. “Is this life,” 
thought Yorke, riding slowly to the 
mess through the dusk, one evening 
after his bath—“ is this life to last 
forever? Each day so long to spend, 
so short to look back upon! And 
this is called a military career! 
Even study is impossible. I can read 
no longer for reading’s sake—shall I 
never find any useful work to do?” 
Nor was his frame of mind made 
more contented by a letter received 
that day with the English mail, dis- 
tributed to the station during the 
afternoon, which his servant had 
brought down to the bath-house, 
and which Yorke read as he dressed 
after his plunge. It was from 
his only sister, who lived with 
his mother in the small but favour- 
ite cathedral town of Wiltonbury, 
and, as usual, was full of the ex- 
citing news which such a resi- 
dence was calculated to supply ; the 
most important item being the arri- 
val of a new incumbent to a pro- 
prietary chapel of the town, whom 
both mother and daughter had met 
at a tea-party on the previous even- 
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ing. “He is such a_ beautiful 
preacher,” said the fair writer, 
“and evidently a real Christian, 
which is more than can be said 
for all the clergymen of the Close, 
whose service, as Mr. Morgan says, 
is so much of the senses and so 
little from the heart. But he prays 
that his ministrations here may 
be blessed for good in the whole 
place as well as in his parish, He 
expressed great interest about you, 
and hoped your profession would 
not dispose you to worldly-minded- 
ness, but said that temptation was 
often a means of grace. Indeed, he 
told us a most interesting anecdote 
after tea about a young officer, be- 
longing to the Indian army I think 
he said, who drank himself to death, 
Jeaving a wife and six children quite 
penniless, but whose deathbed was 
beautifully touching—so much re- 
pentance, and such perfect trust and 
thankfulness to fall asleep. And 


oh ! my dearest Arthur, when I think 


of all the temptations you are ex- 
posed to in the dissipations of an 
Indian cantonment, with its gaiety 
and elegant mess-rooms and billiard- 
tables and smoking, I often tremble 
lest they should be too great a bur- 
den for you to bear. But, as Mr. 
Morgan says, we must put our 
trust above, and all will be for the 
best. 

“We have had a sad example 
here, which brought you very for- 
cibly toour minds. Young Johnny 
Mills, who had such a splendid open- 
ing in the County Bank, has be- 
come dreadfully dissipated; they 
say he is to be seen standing about 
the Red Lion at all hours of the 
night, and then late in coming in to 
business in the morning, till the 
manager has threatened to dismiss 
him if he is late again. Poor Mrs. 
Mills and the girls are in dreadful 
trouble about him. As mamma 
truly says, it seems quite providen- 
_tial now he was not allowed to carry 
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his attentions further, And now, my 
ever dearest brother, with heartfelt 
prayers for your happiness in this 
world and the next, ever your fondly 
attached sister, ; 
“ Respecca YORKE.” 


“This may bea scene of trial, if not 
exactly of temptation,” thought the 
young man, with a bitter smile, as 
he looked round the mess-table after 
the cloth was removed, and surveyed 
the company—Major Dumble the 
commandant in the centre, with his 
hookah, last relic of a bygone age, 
and his tumbler of cold brandy-and- 
water, the rest with cigars, and the 
black bottles before them containing 
such portions of beer as remained 
over from dinner; Brevet-Major 
Passey, who was living en gargon at 
the mess, his wife and daughter 
having gone to the hills; Grumbull, 
the doctor, doing likewise in the 
absence of his family in England, 
with a guest seated by him, a young 
medical friend, who was passing 
through Mustaphabad on his way to 
join bis regiment; Captain Braddon 
puffing his cigar, grim and silent; 
Braywell, the only other lieutenant 
present ; Ensign Dobson, and little 
Johnny Raugh, the junior of his 
grade, who had just been appointed 
to the regiment, and was greatly 
impressed with a sense of the fast- 
ness of military life as typified by 
the 76th N.J. The servants had 
left the room, dimly lighted by oil- 
wicks in glasses attached to the 
bare whitewashed walls, and the 
punkah, pulled by a sleepy man in 
the veranda, flapped languidly to 
and fro. 

“ Well, boys,” said Major Dumble, 
a large, stout man, looking round 
the table with an amiably stupid 
expression on his face, “ what’s the 
news to-day ?” 

“Can’t expect any news, major,” 
replied Dobson, “in this awful dull 
place. _Dullest station ever was m 
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I think,’ added the young man, 
yawning —“ wish the hot weather 
were over.” 

“ Well, I rather like the hot wea- 
ther,” observed the major, blandly ; 
“there’s no drill for one thing.” 
Here a languid smile possessed the 
company, all except the visitor, who 
did not take the joke; and the ma- 
jor recovering himself added, “ At 
least drill in moderation is very well, 
but I must say I enjoy the long days; 
plenty of time to one’s self, and no 
interruptions. I like to have time 
to turn round in.” 

As Major Dumble was known not 
to possess a book in his house, save 
the Bengal Army List and the Mili- 
tary Pay Code, and was not bur- 
dened with correspondence of any 
sort, his day in his bungalow must 
unquestionably have afforded him 
ample time wherein to perform that 
operation. But it was generally un- 
derstood that the worthy command- 
ant of the 76th distributed his time 
pretty equally between refreshing 
naps, discussing bazaar gossip with 
his servants, and feeding his poultry, 
the major being a connoisseur in 
fowls, and supplying his surplus 
stock in a friendly way to the mess 
at cost price. 

“Qh, it’s all very well for you, 
major,” continued Dobson, “ who 
have all the business of the regiment 
to look after, but I’m blessed if I 
can get half-an-hour’s work a-day 
out of my company. These hot-wea- 
ther days are disgustingly long; I 
almost wish sometimes there was 
a little drill going on, to kill time 
and give a fellow a little exercise.” 

“You should play racquets,” ob- 
served Braddon; “ you are sure to 
go to the bad if you eat three heavy 
meals a-day and don’t take exercise.” 

“Oh, I can’t be bothered with 
racquets,” replied the ensign; “ it’s 
too much trouble, and makes one 
so hot.” 

“Ah yes, these military gentle- 


men find all play and no w cr 
little tedious,” said Grumbull to his- 
friend; “but we- medical officers 
have to work away just the same: 
all the year round; hot weather or’ 
cold, no holiday for us.” 

“ How many men have you got 
in hospital now, doctor?” asked 
Braddon. 

“Tt isn’t the number of patients 
that make the work,” replied Grum-- 
bull; “it’s the system. One must 
visit the hospital morving and even- 
ing, and all the routine has to be 
gone through just the same whether - 
the hospital is full or empty; re- 
turns to be filled in, and stores 'to - 
be counted, and all the rest of it. 
They turn us medical officers into - 
regular clerks,” he continued to his . 
friend, “as you will find when you 
come to have medical charge of a 
regiment.” 

“Yes, it ‘is quite like cutting 
grindstones with razors,” said Brad- 
don ; “ you ought to have a secretary, 
at the least, to keep the medical ac- 
counts of the regiment, so that you 
might give your undivided aitention 
to your five sick patients. That is 
the number in to-day’s return, I 
think.” 

“ You are very satirical, as usual,” 
replied Grumbull; “but I think 
when a man has had a scientific 
education and taken a university 
degree, he might be trusted to issue » 
an ounce of quinine, or a scrap : 
of lint, without filling up a return : 
in duplicate.” 

“ Ah, I can’t go with you there, , 
doctor,” broke in the major ; “ where 
you have stores, there you must in : 
course have returns,—else how are 
you to audit? As old Counter, the 
late auditor-general, a precious long- 
headed fellow he was too, used al- 
ways to say, ‘Show me a voucher, 
and then I shall know where I am.’ 
Why, bless me !” continued Dumble,. 
with enthusiasm, as reminiscences 
of his former occupation crowded 
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upon his memory, “ when I was in 
the pay department, I have had as 
many as five hundred vouchers pass- 
ing through my office in a week; 
and never an arrear of any sort, 
either, everything audited up to 
within fifteen months of date.” 

“So you are a university man,” 
said the young guest of the evening 
to his host; “ Edinburgh, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“No, Aberdeen.” 

“Ah, well, no doubt, a univer- 
sity degree is a very nice thing—it 
gives a‘stamp to aman, so to speak ; 
but I think nowadays the rising 
men in the profession go more to 
the London hospitals, and come out 
as M.R.C.S. That is what I did 
myself. There are so many open- 
ings, you see, for a fellow who makes 
a name for himself in the hospitals 
—dresserships, and clinical lecture- 
ships, and what not. Both Fiston 
and Thelusson wanted me to stop on 
in London,” added the young man, 
modestly, “but I was anxious to 
see something of the world, and to 
investigate some forms of tropical 
diseases, so I took an assistant-sur- 
geonship. I am very anxious my- 
self to get some experience of cholera, 
forexample. Whereis one likely to 
meet with it, do you think ?” 

“ You need be under no anxiety 
on that score, sir,” said Braddon ; 
“ you will find it very accommodat- 
ing and ready to wait upon you 
wherever you are.” 

“By the way,” said the young 
medical man, turning to his host, 
“have you read O’Hara on Cho- 
lera? Just out, you know, published 
by Churchill & Co.” 

“No, I haven’t,” replied Grum- 
bull; “and, what is more, I don’t 
mean to. I don’t want O’Hara 
or anybody else to tell me what 
cholera is;—me a man who has 
been twenty years in the country.” 

“TI suppose, then, you go in for 


the germ theory ?” 
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“No, I don’t believe in germs 
[ Dr. Grumbull pronounced this word 
as if it were spelt jurrums], or any 
newfangled stuff of the sort. Look 
here, my good sir,” he continued, 
bringing down his hand with a 
thump on the mess-table, “ you have 
cholera on the plains of Bengal, and 
you have cholera on the highlands 
of Thibet, fifteen thousand feet 
above the sea, haven’t you? Well, 
then, I say, isn’t the thing as plain 
as a pikestaff? It’s the variations 
of temperature that cause cholera, of 
course, and I don’t care what any- 
body else says.” 

“The cholera is an awful thing 
when it breaks out in a European 
regiment,” observed the major, after 
a pause. 

“ Have you ever served with a 
European regiment, sir?’ asked 
the stranger, turning towards him. 

“No, sir; and never wish to. 
The European soldier is a queer cus- 
tomer sometimes, I can tell you. I 
heard once of a man in the old Die- 
hards ; the captain of his company 
was finding fault with him because 
his knapsack wasn’t straight, and 
he turned round and bawled out, ‘I 
haven’t got eyes in the back of my 
head, have I? Now no _ sepoy 
would have answered his officer 
like that.” 

“ Ah, and do you remember that 
story of Poynings and the European 
gunner at the siege of Bhurtpore ?” 
said Major Passey, a small weather- 
beaten old fellow, with a red face 
and white hair, who had remained 
silent up to this point. - 

“ Ah, what a fine man Poynings 
was !” continued the commandant. 
“He exchanged out of the 19th 
Lancers when they went home in 
1832, into the 23d Dragoons.” 

“No, the 22d Dragoons,” said 
Passey, in correction; “the 23d 
went home in 33.” 

“ Ay, so it was. Poynings was 
commanding the 22d at Cawnpore, 
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when we were there in 1834. He 
would ‘sit at mess over the bottle 
till gunfire the next morning, and 
then his charger would be brought 
to the door, and he would ride off 
to parade as steady and fresh 
as if he had been in bed all night. 
He was a man of very good family, 
too, was Poynings ; he had a cousin 
an Irish peer. Ah, those were fine 
times! wheat was down then to 
forty seers, and you might keep a 
horse for five rupees a-‘month. The 
92d lost a hundred men from cholera 
that very year.” 

“Ah, what a splendid corps the 
22d was!” observed Passey, after a 
pause, by way of keeping up the 
conversation. 

“Tt was indeed,” said the major. 
“Cawnpore was a fine station in 
those days for a young fellow to 
learn his duty at; brigade parades 
and grand guard-mounting regu- 
larly once a-month, all through 
the cold weather. Old General 


Mudge was .commanding the divi- 


sion. He died in 1836. It was 
thought he would have got into 
Council if he had lived.” 

“ Wasn’t it Mudge who had the 
vow with Poynings, because he in- 
spected the 22d in his carriage ?” 
asked Passey. 

“Yes, to be sure, so it was. 
Mudge couldn’t ride, you know; 
he had been in the stud department 
for a great many years; but he 
spoke the language like a native. 
Only fancy, he was a regimental 
field-officer when Lord Lake was 
commander-in-chief.” 

“There’s a fine picture of Lord 
Lake at Government House in Cal- 
cutta,”’ observed Passey. 

“Ay, and of Warren Hastings 
too,” continued the major. “ When 
I entered the service, the colonel of 
my battalion (we were the second 
battalion of the 38th then) had 
known Warren Hastings. He re- 
members seeing him arrive at Cal- 
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cutta from up-country, and get out 
of his palanquin, with silk stock- 
ings on, and buckles on his shoes, 
Only ¢hink, silk, stockings and 
buckles in a palanquin! Dear me! 
what changes one sees in dress, to 
be sure!” continued Dumble, philo- 
sophically. ‘“ How do you like the 
new tunic, Passey ?” 

“Have there been many changes 
in the uniform of the army since 
you entered the service, major?” 
asked young Raugh, to whom the 
subject of dress was one at present 
of leading interest, and to whom it 
had been a blow and disappoint- 
ment, on joining the regiment a few 
weeks before, to find that the offi- 
cers had already taken to white 
jackets, and that there would be 
no opportunity of airing his brand- 
new scarlet coatee till the next cold 
season. 

“Changes! I believe you,” replied 
his commanding officer. “ Why, 
when I went to wait on the Mar- 
quess of Hastings on first arrival, 
with a letter of introduction—it 
was from Hambrowe & Co., the 
great wine merchants—they sup- 
plied his lordship; my father used 
to get his wine from them too, 
and very good wine it was ;—well, 
when I waited on Lord Hastings, 
he was sitting at his desk in full 
uniform, with his cocked-hat on the 
table before him—and that in the 
middle of the hot weather too!” 

“ Ay,” said Passey, in support of 
this statement, “I can remember, 
too, when I came out—that was in 
Lord Amherst’s time—the adjutant- 
general used to sit in his office in 
uniform all day.” 

“Oh yes! Lord Amherst, he was 
a good governor-general enough,” 
said Dumble, a little testily, as if 
impatient at this interruption to the 
logical sequence of his thoughts ; 
“but he wasn’t nearly so fine-look- 
ing a man as Lord Hastings, Lord 
Hastings was commander-in-chief 
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as well as governor-general, and 
commanded in the Mahratta cam- 
paigns. Then there was Lady 
Hastings too. She was a countess 
in her own right.” 

“Talking of campaigns,” broke 
in Braywell, whose comparative 
youth had prevented him from 
taking a share in these interesting 
reminiscences, and who had been 
maintaining his enforced silence 
with visible impatience,—“ talking 
of campaigns—it is just a year since 
we finished the Sontalia campaign.” 

“ Was your regiment in the Son- 
talia campaign, sir?” asked the young 
surgeon. 

“No, not the regiment,” replied 
Braywell; “I was there on the 
staff—baggage-master to the right 
column ; and precious little I have 
got for it either. Here I am back 
again on regimental duty; might 
just as well have never gone down 
there. Yes; this was the very day 
of the battle of Deoghur, and a very 
hot affair it was.”’. 

“Must have been,” observed 
Braddon,. “with the hot winds 
blowing.” 

“You're such a fellow for chaff, 
Braddon,” remonstrated Braywell ; 
“you know what I mean perfectly 
well, I was on the right of the 
line, with the brigadier; there was 
a detachment of the 84th N.I. 
there, and things were looking awk- 
ward. The jungle was so thick you 
couldn’t see twenty yards ahead of 


you, and the arrows and spears were 
coming in like paint. I never saw 
anything like it. Our fellows were 
at it for about four hours, and must 
have fired full fifty rounds or more 
before the enemy gave way. They 
were there in swarms, but not a 
man showing himself, the crafty 
villains—most determined fellows 
—and their arrows coming in like 
paint r 

“Was anybody in the gallant 
detachment killed or wounded ?” 
asked Braddon. 

“Their arrows coming in like 
paint ,” continued Braywell, too 
intent on the pleasure of securing a 
new listener to heed the interrup- 
tion. 

“Oh, confound it! I can’t stand 
this,” said Braddon in a low voice 
to Yorke—“ we have had this fifty 
times before ; come along and have 
a cigar outside.” So saying, he rose 
from the megs-table, and Yorke 
followed, leaving the two veterans 
dozing over their brandy-and-water 
—young Raugh sitting opposite to 
Braywell, with wide-open eyes, 
listening with unabated attention 
to the oft-told tale of the battle of 
Deoghur, while the young assistant 
surgeon, leaning back in his chair, 
and runving his hand through his 
fine head of hair, was also attending 
with as much interest as could 
reasonably be expected from a 
scientific mind occupied for the 
moment with mere military topics. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Yorke had of late become some- 
what intimate with Braddon. The 
latter was a disappointed man, re- 
manded not long before from the 
headquarter staff to regimental duty ; 
and his temper, soured by the mis- 
fortune which had marred a career 
of promise, rather jumped with the 
young man’s present frame of mind. 


Yorke indeed was the only man in 
the regiment who saw anything of 
Braddon except on duty or at the 
mess, and he would often pass some 
of his long hours in the other’s bun- 
galow, in desultory talk or reading 
the books with which Braddon 
was well supplied. It was, how- 
ever, only during the day that they 
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met. Braddon usually passed his 
evenings alone, and although no 
one in the regiment had ever seen 
him the worse for drink, rumour 
had it that the vice which it was 
supposed had been the cause of 
his downfall was becoming a con- 
firmed habit, and that he seldom 
went sober to bed. On the present 
occasion, however, Braddon proposed 
a move into his compound, where 
on the gravel space before the ver- 
anda were a couple of lounging- 
chairs and a low table with bottles 
and glasses, and seating himself, in- 
vited his companion to take a che- 
root and glass of brandy-and-water. 
Yorke accepted the cheroot, but de- 
clined the other refreshment, and 
the two began talking. 

The conversation turned naturally 
on late events and the temper of the 
army, for already there had been 
hangings and disbandments. At the 
mess-table the subject was avoided, 
because some of the servants under- 
stood English; but in private little 
else was now talked about. 

“Bray well, after all, is no worse 
than others, with his tomfoolery 
about hot fire, and gallant conduct, 
and the rest of it,” observed Brad- 
don, at one point of the conversa- 
tion. “It is merely what he has 
been brought up to. Look at the 
way in which Lord Ellenborough 
belauded the troops which did not 
surrender. in Affghanistan or had 
the pluck to face the enemy in the 
epen. That wasn’t the way old 
Lord Lake and the Duke went to 
work, We have gone on pampering 
and buttering up the sepoy when- 
ever he does his duty, till really one 
might suppose it was the recognised 
business of a soldier to run away, 
and quite a surprising and creditable 
circumstance if he does not. Every 
little skirmish, too, nowadays is 
magnified into a great battle.” 

“ Siill we had our real battles too,” 
said Yorke, “Surely there has sel- 
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dom been harder fighting anywhere 
than in the Sutlej campaign.” 
“But the sepoys did run away 
then; at any rate a great many of 
them did, and a good many Euro- 
peans too. For the inatter of that, 
Europeans know how to run away 
very freely sometimes, but then there 
is this difference between them and 
the sepoy, that they are always 
thoroughly ashanied of themselves, 
and ready to come up to the scratch 
again fresher than ever; but at the 
end of the first day at Ferozshah the 
sepoys had got the heart pretty well 
taken out of them; Lord Hardinge 
clubbed what European troops he 
could get together next morning and 
went in at the enemy; and if that 


‘handful of men had not been game, 


we should have been driven out of 
the country. There were no re- 
serves to speak of.” 

“ And yet the sepoys have fought 
well at times.” 

“ Yes, and will fight well again if 
kept in order. The sepoy is a brave 
fellow enough—no man faces death, 
as a rule, with more indifference 
when he is in the humour; but you 
can’t expect mercenary troops to 
fight properly without discipline.” 

“ But don’t you think the disci- 
pline, on the whole, is good ? Where 
would you find less crime in an 
army, or better conduct ?” 

“ Well, they don’t drink,” said 
Braddon, bitterly, “ and so have no 
cause to misbehave; and they are 
obedient enough, no doubt, so long 
as you don’t give them any orders.” 

“ How not give them any orders ?” 

“Oh, of course, so long as you 
give them any customary orders, 
which they. think proper, they will 
obey you readily enough. If a par- 
ade is ordered for to-morrow morn- 
ing, I daresay you will find all the 
men there. But tell them to do 
anything they don’t like—to in- 
trench themselves on a campaign, 
for example, or to use a new kind 
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of cartridge, or to march to a bad 
part of the country out of their turn 
—and then see the sort of fashion 
in which you are obeyed. It wasn’t 
so long ago that our own noble regi- 
ment refused to go on a campaign 
for the precious reason that they had 
just come off a campaign. Or meet 
the sepoy of another regiment off 
duty, and see if he treats you asa 
-soldier should behave to an officer. 
No; discipline has departed from 
the Bengal army this long time, 
and small blame to it. Every- 
body in office, from the governor- 
general and commander-in-chief 
downwards, has been doing his best 
for years past to undermine it, tak- 
ing away power from commanding 
officers in one direction, and adding 
privileges in the other, till there is 
nothing left to hang any discipline 
upon, ‘and the wonder is that the 
machine keeps together at all. Your 
commanding officers are mere dum- 
mies to take charge of the parade and 
draw a certain amount of pay; just 
as well perhaps that they are no 
more, considering the sort of crea- 
tures some of them are. 
Dumble, for example, isn’t exactly 
the sort of man to put much respon- 
sibility upon.’ 

“But how is it that the autho- 
rities are blind to this state of 
things, if it is so bad as you make 
out ?” 

“They are not blind ; at any rate, 
not all of them. Lord Hardinge, 
who was a thorough soldier if ever 
there was one, saw plainly enough 
what a rotten state we were in. 
One day after the battle of Sobraon, 
when the staff were talking rather 
freely about the behaviour of certain 
regiments, hé turned round and said 
—I was about headquarters, then, 
you know: ‘I can tell you what, 
gentlemen—the next enemy you 
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will have to fight is your own 
army.’ And his words will come 
true, if we don’t look out.” 

“ Then do you really think there 
is any danger of the whole army 
ever turning against us ?” 

“T don’t know exactly about 
that. The native officers and the 
old soldiers will hardly be such fools 
as to throw up their pensions, and 
then the Hindoos and Mussulmans 
wouldn’t care to row in the same 
boat, so that there are a good many 
chances i in our favour ; but I confess 
I should like to pam every native 
regiment cut down to eight hundred 
strong, and half-a-dozen more 
European regiments ordered out.” 

Yorke noticed that while they 
were talking, Braddon had more 
than once filled his glass. This 
was the first time he had been 
witness to the habit in which it 
was suspected by the regiment that 
the latter indulged, and he would 
fain have interposed with a word of 
caution and remonstrance. But a 
sense of delicacy restrained him at 
first, and now his companion was 
beyond remonstrance. His voice 
had become thicker; and when, a 
few minutes later, Yorke got up to 
go away, he was becoming indis- 
tinct in his utterance and loud in 
his denunciation of the authorities; 
and the young man went off to his 
bungalow sad at heart at witness- 
ing the falling away of his brother 
officer, good soldier and clever man 
as he was, and with the latter's 
forebodings about the future of the 
army still in his ears. Braddon 
and Falkland had used almost the 
same words. Was, then, the con- 
fidence he had expressed to Miss 
Cunningham in the loyalty of his 
regiment a mere foolish infatuation, 
as baseless as his dream of gaining 
her love ? 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


A few more idle days were pass- 
ed in the torpor of heat and false 
security, before the great storm 
broke out, engulfing at once some 
of the small European communities 
in India scattered over the country, 
surprised and defenceless, while 
others for a time endured only the 
bitterness of expectation’ Rumours 
of the outbreak at Meerut and 
Delhi reached Mustaphabad in a 
few hours, and to the horror and 
indignation aroused by the first 
news, there soon followed unspeak- 
able dread and suspense as the 
tidings came from one station after 
another of treacherous risings and 
murder and anarchy, and those who 
had so far escaped felt that the same 
catastrophe might at any moment 
overtake themselves. Here, as in 
every place where there were both 
white and black troops, the gravity 
of the situation was vastly aggravat- 
ed by the difficulty of framing a plan 
of action ; for to make preparations 
might have been to accelerate the 
outbreak, And the position of the 
officers of the native regiments was 
peculiarly embarrassing ; for while 
they seemed to be regarded by the 
rest of the community as if in some 
way unwittingly the cause of the 
calamity, and shared for the time the 
odium aroused by the misconduct of 
the sepoys in other places, they for 
their part were not only precluded by 
their position from taking the pre- 
cautions which the other European 
residents made against a treacherous 
outbreak of their men; they would 
also certainly be the first victims. 
Right bravely, however, they faced 
the danger, professing unlimited con- 
fidence in their men—a confidence 
which, whatever: they felt, they 
exemplified by sending their beds 
down to the parade-ground, and 
sleeping there unarmed in front of 


the men’s huts on the edge of the 
plain, the armed <sentries march- 
ing to and fro beside them. And 
at times, indeed, when talking to 
the men—men who had _ never 
before been otherwise than docile 
and respectful, it seemed impossible 
to doubt their protestations of 
loyalty, their declarations even of 
detestation at the conduct of the 
regiments which had mutinied, and 
their professions of eagerness to be 
led against the common enemy. 
And yet a change had come over 
them which could not but be ob- 
served —a certain sullenness of 
manner, a look as if of suspicion 
that they were suspected, which 
the officers in vain endeavoured by 
their own appearance of confidence 
to ignore. Nobody else, however, 
expressed any confidence in the 
sepoys, or hesitated to avow the 
expectation that sooner or later they 
would follow the example of the 
mutineers elsewhere ; and the officers 
of the hussars and European artillery 
were all for marching down on the 
native lines and disarming the sepoys 
by force, with sabres and grape ad 
libitunr if the latter should show their 
teeth ; and Brigadier Polwheedle,who 
was ready to hear advice from every 
one whe offered it, although quite 
unable to make up his mind about 
it, received numerous proposals to 
this effect from the self-constituted 
critics ofsthe situation ; for military 
etiquette had disappeared for a time 
under the first excitement of the 
crisis, and people walked in and out 
of the brigade office as if it were a 
tap-room. The Brigadier, however, 
at this juncture was disabled jfrom 
active duty by a fall from his grey 
cob, which had happened three 
weeks before, causing fracture of 
the small bone of the leg; and the 
command of the station practically 
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devolved on Colonel Tartar. Tartar 
was a man of decision; but while 
the European force at his disposal 
consisted only of cavalry and _ artil- 
lery, he was desirous of avoiding 
“extreme measures which might pre- 
cipitate an outbreak of so large 
a body of sepoys.” In ten days a 
regiment of European infantry and 
another of Ghoorkhas, with a supply 
of ammunition, would arrive at Mus- 
taphabad, when it was his intention 
to disarm the native regiments, and 
then, having made his rear safe, to 
march with the remainder of his 
force to what was now the seat of 
war. Meanwhile the needful mea- 
sures were hurried on for taking 
the field, and all the soldiers’ wives 
and children were sent off in bul- 
lock-carts to the hills, under escort 
of the few European soldiers who 
were not fit for active service, and 
a detachment of the Nawab’s troops, 
who were believed to be stanch. 
Most of the married officers took 
advantage of the opportunity to 
send off their families also. 

During this time the outward as- 
pect of the place remained unchang- 
ed; during the day-time the roads 
bore the same deserted aspect as usual, 
and the fierce hot wind had them to 
itself, while at sunset the residents 
took their customary ride or drive 
along the mall. But in the European 
barracks the guards were strengthen- 
ed, and strong pickets were always on 
duty, while the hussars and artillery 
horses stood saddled in their stables. 
The miscellaneous European resi- 
dents were all privately warned to 
make their way to the hussar bar- 
racks if any firing should be heard ; 
and a cordon of observation was 
drawn between the European and 
native lines, the officers of the native 
regiments remaining alone with their 
suspected sepoys. “Their tents were 
pitched with those of the men on the 
regimental parades, for the native re- 
giments had been formally warned 


that they were to make part of the 
field force, and the officers had sent 
their baggace. to the camp and slept 
there every night ; but they still spent 
the days in their bungalow 8 to avoid 
the fierce May heat, and dined in 
their respective mess-houses—for 
even among men expecting to be 
murdered, the formalities of life 
must be gone through. Ten weary, 
dreary days. In the European quar- 
ters there was plenty to be done, for 
the camp equipment of Europeans is 
multifarious, and hot-weather cam- 
paigning-clothes had to be impro- 
vised ; but the sepoy’s wants are sim- 
ple and few, and after the tents were 
duly pitched and camels provided for 
carrying them, there was little re- 
maining to be done; and the days 
passed slowly enough for the officers 
in their bungalows, now looking 
cheerless and dismantled, or in the 
mess-house discussing such items of 
news as found their way to Musta- 
poabad despite interrupted posts 
and telegraphs—news ever growing 
blacker; simulating a confidence 
which no one felt, talking over the 
details of the duty which they pro- 
fessed to have before them,ot leading 
their men against the mutineers, to 
wipe out the stain which rested on 
the army ; half hoping that their par- 
ticular regiments might prove an ex- 
ception to the rule of treachery then 
paramount, half expecting to be shot 
down suddenly, unarmed and de- 
fenceless, 

“They have got a capital oppor- 
tunity for polishing us off this even- 
ing, if they want to do so,” observed 
Spragge, cheerily, who with all other 
officers on leave had rejoined at the 
first tidings of the outbreak, as they 
sat down to mess-dinner on the first 
evening of his return ; “ half-a-dozen 
of them could do the trick nicely, if 
they feel so disposed ;” but the joke 
fell somewhat flat—this particular 
fate of a massacre while at the mess- 
table having already befallen the 
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officers of another regiment down 
country ; the suggestion was consid- 
ered ill-timed in the presence of the 
servants, who might understand 
what was said ; moreover, the mess- 
orderly sepoy was standing in the 
yeranda—and the dinner passed off 
without any further attempt at jests 
or badinage. 

One morning, after more than a 
week had dragged itself out in this 
fashion, Yorke received orders to 
march to the Residency with two 
companies to strengthen the guard 
there. In the state of combined 
suspense and monotony which 
made up life at that time, a move- 
ment of any sort was an acceptable 
change. Everything being ready for 
marching, the detachment started 
half-an-hour after the order was 
received; and Yorke, as he mounted 
his horse to follow it, was for the 
moment in good spirits, although 
he could not but be struck by the 
change in the European mode of 
life made in the last ten days, as 
typified by the manner of his march. 
When Jast he set out for the Resi- 
dency, the authorities had been 
careful to choose the cool of the 
evening for the march. Now it was 
made in the full glare of a May sun 
at mid-day. And as he rode along 
in the rear of the detachment, and to 
windward of it to keep out of the 
dust made by the men’s feet, it came 
upon him suddenly that he had been 
untrue to the memory of his love. 
During the last ten days histhoughts 
had scarcely once been occupied with 
the past ; was this, he thought bitter- 
ly, to be the end of the great passion 
he had been hugging to his breast, 
and was it fear or excitement that 
had deadened his senses? But now 
a3 he drew near the house, his old 
feelings came up again, Yet no! 
not the same: feelings, To cherish 
acommon sort of love for the woman 
who could now never be his, would, 
he felt, be desecration. She must 


now be, it seemed to him, as a saint 
to be worshipped rather than a wo- 
man to be loved, and his heart bound- 
ed at the thought that he might now 
have the opportuuity of proving his 
devotion in a way that could give no 
offence to the purest mind. Yet he 
did not even know if she were still at 
the Residency, or whether she bad 
been sent away with the other ladies 
to a place of safety in the hills. 

The detachment marched in to 
the Residency enclosure, and halted 
in the same place where Yorke had 
encamped before—the very spot of 
which, only three months ago, Olivia 
had made the pretty sketch, and 
when Yorke, standing by her while 
she plied her brush, had bewailed the 
monotony of military life, and its 
want of reality. No want of reality 
now, at any rate, and the only mo- 
notony that of suspense. Letting 
the detachment, pile arms and break 
off, to take shelter under the trees 
which skirted the Park wall, Yorke 
walked across the grounds to the 
house, under the portico of which 
divers scarlet-coated attendants were 
lounging as usual, and followed the 
man who went forward to announce 
him into the house, As he entered 
the large drawing-room, Mrs, Falk- 
land came out of a side room and 
advanced to meet him. It was just 
here that they parted the last time 
he saw her, when he went off, credu- 
lous young fool, burning with love 
and elate with hope, to be crushed 
to the earth presently with shame 
and despair. But three sbort months 
had passed, and now hope and love 
had been crushed together ;—and 
yet not love. Yorke felt in his heart 
that his love for the beautiful woman 
before him was as deep as ever; but 
he felt also with honest pride that 
it was love of a different kind; that 
for the future devotion must be giv- 
en without acknowledgment or re- 
turn; and, mingled with his anxiety 
at seeing her thus exposed to the 
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threatening danger, was a feeling 
of elation that he might be near to 
share, perhaps even to shield her 
from it. 

As Olivia came forward, Yorke 
noticed that she looked paler, and 
the rich colour and tasteful orna- 
ments in which she had been wont 
to attire herself were replaced by a 
simple white muslin dress trimmed 
with a little blue ribbon, in keeping 
with the weather, but which made 
her, he thought, look taller and 
thinner. But he thought her also 
lovelier than ever. 

Olivia blushed slightly, as she 
came forward and held out her 
hand. Did she at all guess #%hat 
wild work she had made with his 
poor heart? “You have come with 
the troops, I suppose?” she said ; 
“my husband is very anxious to sce 
you; will you step into his room ?” 
‘And she led the way to Colonel 
Falkland’s office. 

Falkland was writing at a,table 
in his shirt-sleeves, for the heat was 
intense, and the punkah was not at 
work, Hot though it was, Yorke 
thought he would never have sat 
down in that guise before Mrs, Falk- 
land, if she had been his wife. The 
colonel held out his hand to greet 
him, but without rising. He wanted 
Yorke and his detachment, he said, 
to strengthen the Residency guard. 
The greater part of the treasure had 
been sent into cantonments for the 
use of the field foree about to march, 
but there were still about three 
lakhs of rupees — a considerable 
temptation to the roughs in the 
city, who were quite ready to rise 
on the smallest provocation, but 
would keep quiet so long as the 
troops on guard remained stanch, 
which they would probably do, so 
long as the main body at headquar- 
ters stuck by their colours. What 
did Yorke think about his own re- 
giment ? 

Yorke said that they were well- 


Aug, 


conducted and steady enough so far, 
but he could not help admitting 
that a change had come over the 
manner of the sepoys, as in men who 
knew they were suspected, and de. 
served to be, after the treachery dis. 
played at other places. Still, foolish 
though it might be, he could not 
help believing | that they would prove 
an exception ‘to the wholesale treach- 
ery everywhere manifested. 

“Well, everything depends on 
General Slough ; he has been sent 
down to take command, and arrived 
in cantonments this morning. And 
yet not everything. A blockhead 
may easily precipitate matters, but a 
Hannibal could not keep the sepoys 
from mutiny if they are bent on it. 
I am going down to cantonments 
presently to see what plans are de- 
termined upon, as soon as I can get 
my letter-writing done. This is the 
misfortune for us civilians,” con- 
tinued the colonel, looking wearily 
over his table covered with papers; 
“we have to*be writing when we 
ought to be acting. I have been 
sitting here quill-driving ever since 
daybreak, and have not got through 
half the work yet. There are fifty 
things still to be done for the troops, 
and — expresses to be sent in all 
directions.” 

“Cannot I act as your private 
secretary, sir?” asked Yorke; “I 
shall be only too happy to be of 
use,” 

“Thank you very much, my dear 
boy, but I think you should keep 
by the Treasury with your men just 
for the present. Here is my private 
secretary,” he added, taking his 
wife’s right hand, as she stood be- 
side him, with his left, without 
looking up; and as Yorke quitted 
the room to join his detachment, 
he thought to himself that he could 
never have ventured to make her his 
drudge, or to hold out a left hand 
in that way. With him she must 
always have been as one superior, 
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to be treated like a queen; and he 
could not but admit in his state of 
self-abasement that Falkland was 
the more fitting husband for such a 
bride. Yet what a honeymoon for 
her ! 

Passing out of the portico, Yorke 
met Captain Sparrow coming on 
foot towards the house, and they 
stopped to exchange a few words, 
standing on the brown surface, 
which at that season did duty for 
grass, in the full blaze of the mid- 
day sun. Sparrow was pale and 
anxious and excited, nor had the 
arrival of the detachment tended to 
reassure him. It was perfect mad- 
ness Of Falkland, he exclaimed, to 
send for more sepoys, and to think 
of holding the place by force, in- 
stead of giving up the Residency 
and falling back on cantonments. 
The troops were to march eastward 
that night, and then the city would 
rise, and they would all be murdered, 
as sure as fate. “He won’t even 
agree,” continued the captain, “ to 
my giving up my own house and 
joing him in the Residency, lest it 
should seem to invite a rising ; and 
for the same reason he wouldn’t 
send Mrs. Falkland away. It’s all 
very well to show a bold front, but 
to my mind a few reasonable pre- 
cautions would be better. I don’t 
fancy being caught like a rat in a 
trap. All this pretence of confi- 
dence where you don’t feel any 
seems simple infatuation. But it 
is no good remonstrating with him.” 
And so saying, Sparrow passed on 
into the house. 

The court-house, which Yorke 
had to guard—a long one-storeyed 
building with an arched veranda 
on each side, situated’on the open 
plain a short distance beyond the 
Residency enclosure-wall—was not 
this day the scene of much business, 
the Commissioner being absent in 
the cantonments, and Captain Spar- 
tow too busy, as he said, to attend, 
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so that only the East Indian assist- 
ant was present to conduct the Treas- 
ury routine; and the suitors who, 
having come out from the city,* 
seemed disposed as they were there 
to make a day of it, sat squatting 
for the most part under the clumps 
of trees which surrounded the build- 
ing, where also their ponies and the 
bullocks which had conveyed their 
carriages were tethered, discussing 
like the rest of the world the news 
of the day, momentous enough in 
itself, and not likely to have lost 
in importance from being retailed 
through the country by word of 
mouth ; and Yorke fancied that they 
looked curiously at him as he passed 
by at the head of his men, as if 
wondering languidly how soon the 
latter would set on him. 

As soon as the camel-borne tents 
came up, Yorke had them pitched 
under these trees; and, having posted 
his sentries in the veranda of the 
rooms occupied by the treasure, he 
passed the day himself in the Com- 
missioner’s waiting-room. Society 
was still so far organised that 
punkah-pullers were obtained ; but 
it was symptomatic of the state of 
the times that the attendants had 
forgotten to lower the rush-blinds 
according to custom, so that the 
room swarmed with flies. At one 
o’clock his servant brought luncheon, 
cooked under a tree; but the beer 
was almost as hot as the curry; 
and flies, heat, and suspense com- 
bined, made eating almost impos- 
sible. Thus went the long day, 
Yorke ever and anon scanning the 
prospect from the veranda, look- 
ing through the trees towards the 
Residency to see if he could trace 
aught of what was happening to its 
inmates. It seemed impossible to 
realise the condition of affairs. Life 
all around was as quiet asever. The 
sepoys not on guard lay undressed 
and asleep in their tents ; such of the 
suitors as had remained were for the 
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most part also asleep under the trees ; 
the different court-messengers were 
trying to get to sleep on the shady 
‘side of the veranda. Towards the 
Residency not a soul was stirring. 
Even the crows were overcome by 
the fierce afternoon heat, and sat 
still on the boughs with their 
beaks open, gasping for breath. 
And yet how enviable his posi- 
tion at present compared with that 
of so many of his countrymen, 
who, if still alive, were wandering 
outcasts over these burnt-up plains, 
struggling under the fierce heat to 
find some place for shelter! And 
his turn was coming. Yet could it 
be that peacefu} aspect was the 
forerunner of another such tragedy 
as had already occurred in other 
parts of India? The events of the 
past three months—the races and 
balls and other small events which 


then made’ up the business of life 
—seemed already to have faded 
away into the distance like a dream, 
The monotonous peace of those times 
had been found fault with as drea 
and dull; how gladly would such 
dulness be welcomed back again 
in place of the dread expectancy of 
their present state! And, thought 
the young man bitterly at times, 
am I not to be permitted to have 
even the chance of dying like a man 
after striking a blow in self-defence 
—must it be my fate to wait here 
inactive till it is my turn to be shot 
down like a dog? Then again to 
these despondent feelings would 
succeed a sensation almost of }°y, 
as he recollected where he was, and 
that he had come back near to the 
presence of his old love ; could it be, 
after all, that their fates were bound 
together ? 


CHAPTER XIX, 


At last, the lorg hot day began 
to wear to an end; and towards 
evening Yorke saw Colonel Falk- 
land’s carriage drive up under the 
Residency portico, whence presently 
a messenger came to summon him. 

He found the colonel standing on 
the gravel walk outside the house, 
apparently to avoid eavesdroppers, 
talking with Sparrow and Maxwell 
the doctor. He looked grave and 
anxious. “I am telling our friends 
here,” he said, when Yorke came up 
to them, “the result of the council 
of war held in cantonments: this 
afternoon. It was about as unsatis- 
factory as such councils always are. 
It is a thousand pities that Tartar 
was superseded. General Slough is 
an old woman. There were two 
straightforward courses to pursue. 
Either disarm the sepoys at once, 
boldly shooting them down if 
they resisted; or else take them 
with the field force, and show con- 


fidence in them. This would be 
the only chance of keeping them 
stanch. Old Slough has decided on 
a middle course, which will certainly 
fail, as all middle courses do. One 
regiment of native infantry is to be 
sent to Johtuck, nominally to guard 
the treasure there, i in reality to get 
it out of the way; another is to go 
to Meharunpoor for the same rea- 
son; the third is to stay here. Of 
course the sepoys see through this; 
in fact it is an invitation to them 
to mutiny and take themselves 
off, They march for their destina- 
tions to- night ; the Europeans march 
at two o'clock to-morrow morning, 
leaving the 80th N.I. behind; and 
we have about twenty-four hours to 
prepare before the rising which will 
now certainly take place. 

“ Well, now, to business. We at 
any rate must stick to our posts, and 
stand by the Nawab, who is really 
behaving very well under great temp- 
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tation to do otherwise, to the last. 
I have arranged with the- people in 
cantonments that this house shall 
be the rendezvous. Every house 
there is thatched; and there is not 
a defensible hole or corner in the 
place. Brigadier Polwheedle is 
there still, not being fit to travel, 
and his wife, Buxey the paymaster, 
and one or two others; and there 
will be the officers of the 80th, if 
they can get away. The Nawab has 
proposed that we should occupy his 
palace, which is a very strong place ; 
but that is on the other side of the 
city, and the people from canton- 
ments might never be able to reach 
it. This house is substantial, and 
stands well in the open; and if we 
have only time to get ready, we may 
be able to hold out here till relief 
comes. I should have wished to 


begin preparations ten days ago, 
but as long as there was a chance of 
saving things by keeping up appear- 
ances, I was bound to hold my 


hand. All that has been done so 
far is to store some food. <A part 
has been brought in already, and 
the Nawab has a further supply at 
my disposal. 

“You might arrange, Maxwell, 
to bring in some medicines to-night. 
Take my cart, and fill it up with 
the needful things from the dispen- 
sary. 

“T want you, Sparrow, to go to 
the palace at once with a message 
to the Nawab. No,” he continued, 
noticing the expression on his as- 
sistant’s face, “I think there is 
much less danger of coming to grief 
if you ride through the city at night 
than if you go by day. Just step 
aside for a moment, and I will ex- 
plain what has to-be said. 

“ Now then,” said the Colonel, re- 
turning to where Yorke stood, after 
despatching his unwilling messenger, 
“let us arrange what has to be done 
to-morrow, for there is not a moment 
to be lost. It is unfortunate that 
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we have no engineers here, to show 
us how the house might be re- 
trenched ; this is one of the occasions 
that come up in life to reproach us 
for past idlencss and opportunities 
lost; and you, Yorke, I believe, did 
not go through Addiscombe; but I 
know you are a great military stu- 
dent. What are your ideas as to 
the best way of fortifying the Resi- 
dency ?” 

“ There couldn’t be a better house 
in India for the purpose, sir. Have 
you any spare treasure-bags over at 
the Treasury ?” 

“ Hundreds,” 

“Then let’ us have them filled 
with earth in the morning, and 
block up the verandas with sand- 
bag walls; also the portico in the 
same way. The bushes in the gar- 
den near the house should be cut 
down, so as to destroy cover. The 
stables are a long way off, but un- 
less they are occupied, and loop- 
holed on the other side, the enemy 
might collect to any amount behind 
them andin them. Occupying them, 
the Residency itself would not be 
exposed to fire on that side.” 

“True; and we should save the 
horses as long as we can—we may 
want them. . Poor Kathleen, I should 
be sorry if she were to change hands 
without value received, and become 
the property of a general of rebels. 
But I think the stables are too far 
off to include in our scheme of de- 
fence.” 

“ Well, then, sir, don’t you think 
we ought to include Sparrow’s house, 
at any rate? It is within easy 
musket-shot of your own, and would 
be very troublesome if occupied by 
an enemy; whereas, if we are in 
possession of it, there is open ground 
beyond, and we should in fact 
cover another front of our main 
fortress with a strong outpost.” 

“True ; but think how this would 
weaken the garrison. And we don’t 
even know yet whether we shall 
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have a garrison. At best we shall 
not be more than a mere handful. 
No; I think we shall have quite 
enough to do with the main build- 
ing. Let us concentrate our re- 
sources on that.” 

There was some further discussion 
about the arrangements for the mor- 
row, and then Yorke wished the 
colonel good-night, refusing his 
offer of dinner (it was now nine 
o’clock, and quite dark), although 
he would fain have taken another 
look at Olivia’s anxious face; but, 
just as he was leaving, he turned 
back and said— 

“Excuse the liberty, sir, but is 
it too late even ngw to send Mrs. 
Falkland to some 2h of safety ?” 

“Some place of safety! Where is 
such a spot to be found? I know 
of only one—the centre of the Eu- 
ropean force which is to march from 
cantonments to-night. But my 
wife could not ask for a privilege 
denied to the other ladies. Be- 
sides, the troops will have enough 
to do by themselves, without be- 
ing encumbered with women and 
children.” 

“T feel sorry,” added the young 
man, with some hesitation, “ that 
you did not send her to the hills 
with the escort that went a few 
days ago.” 

“ Yes,” replied Falkland, slowly, 
and looking down on the ground ; 
“T suppose a man seldom has his 
duty put before him in such form 
as to require him to sacrifice what 
is dearer to him than his own life. 
It seems both careless and selfish to 
have kept her here, does it not? 
But it looked at one time as if 
everything would depend on our 
showing a bold front in every direc- 
tion; and if the Commissioner had 
manifested want of confidence by 
sending his wife away, he might 
have turned the balance. At least 
so it seemed to me at the time. 
Poor child !” he added, as if speak- 


ing to himself, “she is hardly 
conscious of her heroism, or what it 
has cost her husband to allow her 
to practise it. Had I known that 
the people in cantonments would be 
such fatuous blockheads, I might 
have acted differently. But it is 
useless to indulge in regrets. - There 
is nothing to be done but to keep 
up a bold front to await the crash 
as best we may.” 

“Then do you think, sir, that it 
is quite certain the rest of the army 
wili follow suit and go?” 

“JT do; all the supposed safe- 
guards have failed us so far. Hin- 
doos and Mohammedans have not 
shown the jealousy of each other 
that was expected; and the native 
officers, who had the strongest in- 
ducements to be faithful, seem: to 
be taking the lead everywhere, And 
although several regiments are hold- 
ing back for a time, not one has 
shown a distinct sign of standing 
by us, or displaying an active part 
against the mutineers. I expect we 
shall have the whole army on us 
sooner or later, although it may be 
by degrees.” 

“Then what chance have we 
against such numbers with our hand- 
ful of Europeans ?” 

““Not much, apparently. But a 
good deal may be hoped for from 
luck, and the blunders the villains 
may be trusted to make. Already 
they have made a great mistake in 
not rising at the same time every- 
where. Of course, my dear boy,” 
continued the colonel, laying his 
hand on Yorke’s shoulder, “you 
will not repeat what I say. 1 speak 
plainly to you because I see you are 
the sort of man to be trusted.” 

On returning to his little camp 
by the court-house, Yorke found a 
note from Spragge awaiting him, 
brought by a servant who had come 
out from cantonments with the rest 
of his things. “We are just start- 
ing for Johtuck,” said the wr-ter. 
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«The old women who command 
here have not got the pluck to 
take us with them, or to disarm 
us, but send us away because they 
funk keeping us with the force. 
Of course the men see through the 
dodge, and there is a change come 
over them already. They look as 
sulky as fiends. If our dear old 
colonel had been with us still, we 
might have had a chance ; but poor 
Dumble has gone quite foolish, and 
is about as fit,to have charge of the 
regiment as a hospital nurse would 
be; and we shall have a flare-up 
before long, and no mistake. I[ 
write in an awful hurry. Good- 
bye, old fellow, and better luck to 
you than we are likely to have.” 
Just as Yorke had finished reading 
the note, the senior native officer of 
the detachment came up to make 


his report for the night; the old 
man’s ‘manner was quiet and respect- 
ful, as usual, and conveyed no im- 
pression that anything was wrong. 
Dismissing him, Yotke threw off 
his shell jacket, and, lying down on 
the little cot which had been placed 
in front ,of the tent, watched the 
scene before him. A few yards in 
advance of his own tent was the 
little line of sepoys’ tents, but the 
men were mostly sleeping outside, . 
to get what air was to be had; a 
few were sitting in groups, passing 
the pipe round and talking. In 
advance was the guard tent, with 
two sentries pacing up and down 
before it. Watching the peaceful 
scene, and wondering whether it 
was really to be the precursor of 
a life’s crisis, the young man fell 
‘asleep. 


CHAPTER XX, 


Next day was a busyone. From 
before dawn a gang of coolies, work- 
ing under orders of the Commis- 
sioner’s jemadar, were engaged in 
filling the bags brought from the 
adjacent Treasury, with earth ob- 
tained from a shallow trench dug in 
the lawn, while water- carts were 
employed to loosen the hard-baked 
soil; another party were cutting 
down the shrubs and bushes in the 
garden, and an army of tailors from 
the bazaar were squatting on’ the 
veranda floor, sewing bags to supple- 
ment the supply already available. 
Soon the space between the veranda 
pillars began to be blocked up with 
the first courses of a strong barrier 
designed to be seven feet high, loop- 
holed and bullet-proof. ‘ You see, 
my friend,” said Yorke, in Hindu- 
stani, to the native officer whom 
he had brought with him, no- 
minally to superintend the opera- 
tion—“if the roughs in the city 
nse, the court-house would be a 
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difficult position to hold against a - 
mob, even with my gallant sepoys. 
So we will retire with the treasure 
into this post until the regiments 
from cantonments march to our 
help.” The old soobahdar raised 
his hand to his cap, and ‘observed, 
gravely, that the European gentle- 
men were famous for their skill in 
military science; and Yorke did not 
care to pursue the conversation. 

While they were thus engaged 
Falkland and Sparrow rode up, with 
half-a-dozen mounted  orderlies 
behind them, returning from a ride 
through the city. 

“ We have been upholding Brit- 
ish rule, you see, as long as it 
lasts,” said Falkland, dismount- 
ing; “but the roughs are be- 
ginning to show their teeth, are 
they not, Sparrow? and, what is- 
worse, there were some sepoys in 
the bazaar, out of uniform, whose 
manner was most insolent. How- 
ever, I think we read them a lesson 
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this once, if it was the last time— 
didn’t we, Sparrow?’ he added, 
smiling ; and, indeed, from the ex- 
pression on that gentleman’s coun- 
tenance, it seemed as if the morning 
ride had certainly been exciting. . 
Yorke longed to ask some ques- 
tion about Olivia, when just then 
she appeared in the _ veranda, 
and invited them to come inside 
and take some tea. The room into 
which they followed her, now cut off 
from the outside air, was hot and 
stuffy, and filled with the dust 
thrown up by the work going on 
outside; the punkah-puller, dispos- 
sessed of his usual post in the ver- 


anda, was squatting in the room; 


the servants were moving the furni- 
ture, and, among the general dis- 
order, Olivia, dressed in a light 


morning robe, seemed alone to retain’ 


the calm and orderly appearance of 
other days. Yorke noticed the ex- 
pression of anxiety that overcame 
Falkland’s face as he looked at his 


wife; but she seemed determined 
to express no fear, and, as they 
drank their tea, every one avoided 
the subject which was uppermost in 


their thoughts. As for Yorke, he 
felt quite angry with himself as he 
returned to his work, at finding how 
small a place was now occupied in 
his mind by the luxury of grief. 
The Commissioner made a show 
of doing business in the court-house 
in the afternoon—driving over as 
usual for form’s sake in his carriage, 
although the distance was but a few 
yards. “I hear,” said he, taking 
Yorke aside, before going into court, 
and after he had spokena few words 
of exhortation to the native officers 
and the guard, “and the informa- 
tion seems reliable, that the regi- 
ment left behind in cantonments 
last night, the 80th, will certainly 
rise, although the time is not fixed: 
they are in communication with 
your regiment and the other onc 
whieh has marched away. My police 
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in the city are utterly rotten and 
ready to join. The Nawab, who is 
behaving admirably, notwithstand. 
ing strong pressure put on him from 
the other side, may be able to kee 
the city quiet with his people; but 
I doubt it. I have about twent 
men I can depend on altogether, 
But on the other hand, a note has 
just been brought by a runner, from 
across the river, to say that they 
are keeping things square over there, 
and that a Sikh regiment is under 
orders for this; it may be here in a 
week, Meantime I hope we shall be 
able to hold the Residency. Every- 
thing depends on whether the sepoys 
attack us or march off for Delhi.” 
Another weary day was passed by 
Yorke in the court-house, marked 
only by heatand suspense, and which 
seemed as if it would never come to 
an end. Towards evening a Res- 
dency servant came over with re 
freshments and ice sent by Olivia, 
and brought a note in pencil from 
Falkland. “ The rising: is fixed for 
to-night. I have this from two quar- 
ters. Be on your guard. Your men 
will certainly join. Do nothing to 
precipitate it; but whenever your 
men declare themselves, and you can 
do no good by stopping, make your 
way over here as fast as you cap.” 
So then the supreme moment was 
come at last; was it to be his fate 
to be shot down unresisting, as 80 
many others had been already? or 
might he have the bitter happiness 
of at least making a fight for it, and 
dying in defence of his idol, like a 
gallant soldier? ‘“ What a fool I was,” 
he thought, “ never to have bought 
a revolver while I had the chance!” 
Thus musing, and in a state of 
highly - wrought expectancy, the 
young man sat in the waiting-room 
of the court-house, sipping his iced 
water to keep down the choking 
sensation in his throat, and mak- 
ing believe to eat the dinner which 
his servant had placed before him. 
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Then, as it grew dark, he put on 
his. sword, and mustered the men 
for evening roll-call, inspected the 
guard, and went the round of the 
sentries. ‘There was nothing in the 
manner of the sepoys to indicate 
that any movement was intended ; 
but he noticed that, on going off 
duty, they did not strip to their 
waist-cloths, as would have been 
usual, but, dressed themselves in 
their light tunfes, and that they 
wore turbans instead of their ordi- 
nary cotton skull-caps. This looked 
bad; but it seemed useless to say 
anything. 

By-and-by Yorke lay down on his 
bed before the tent—this time, 
however, fully dressed—and as he 
looked around him, the unlovely 
baked-up landscape, lighted up by 
the young moon, seemed to have 
new charms. Was he looking on 
it for the last time ? 

With his head on the pillow, he 
could watch the men, and he ob- 
served that, although quite quiet, 
none of them lay down to sleep; 
nor did they appear to be smoking, 
but: sat talking in little groups in 
a low tone. 

But nature will assert itself, even 
when a man is expecting death ; and 
while thus lying, and, as he thought, 
on the alert, Yorke fell into a doze, 
from which he was suddenly awoke 
by the sound of a cannon, 

Was it the morning gun in can- 
tonments, four miles off? 

It was the cantonment gun, but 
not the morning gun; it was the 
gun at midnight—the signal for the 
outbreak. 

Yorke started to his feet. . 

The sepoys, too, sprang to seize 
the muskets piled before their tents, 
and began to fall in. Yorke ad- 
vanced toward: them, for it was 
light enough to see what had hap- 
pened, calling out in Hindustani, 
“What are you doing, sepoys? 
Are you mad, to behave like this ?” 
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There, was a stir among them, 
and several muskets were pointed 
at him ; but while the old soobahdar 
stood irresolute, others ran forward 
and surrounded him. At first he 
thought they meant to kill him, but 
their movement was really to protect 
him from the rest. 

“There will be' no harm done 
you,” said they ; “ but it is of no use 
to resist.” And hardly understand- 
ing how it came about, Yorke found 
himself half led, half hustled, into 
the Residency park, when the men 
suddenly left him standing alone, 
and returned to their fellows. 

So then the crisis was over; and 
he had done his duty and yet got 
off with his life—thus far faring 
better than many a comrade in the 
like case. 

Just then he was startled by a 
man coming up to him out of the 
darkness, who turned out to be one 
of the Residency servants, who had 
been watching the affair, and told 
kim he would find the Commissioner 
at the house. 

Falkland was standing on the 
steps of the portico, with meet 
Maxwell, the jemadar, and some 
half-dozen servants armed with 
muskets. 

“So,” said Falkland, grasping 
his hand warmly, as Yorke ex- 
plained briefly what had happened, 
“‘my information has turned out 
true. The scoundrels have behaved 
well so far, in letting you off with- 
out injury, and it looks as if they 
meant to go away quietly.” 

“ What is the next thing to be 
done?” asked Yorke. 

“ Nothing but to wait upon events. 
If the sepoys march upon the city 
and us, we have only to sell our- 
selves as dearly as possible; there’ 
are four of us behind a breastwork, 
and I think I can depend on these 
good fellows”—pointing to the ser- 
vants who stood in the portico; 
“ but if they go off, as I expect they 
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will, we may yet be able to keep order 
in the city. The fugitives from 
cantonments will be here shortly, 
if they have succeeded in getting 
away. But do you go inside for a 
moment; you will find some one 
there very rejoiced to see you.” 

In the dining-room, dimiy lighted 
by a single lamp, Yorke found Mrs. 
Falkland standing alone, “Oh, 
my friend !” she exclaimed, advanc- 
ing and holding out both hands to 
greet him; “ so you are safe. We 
have passed a dreadful time here, 
knowing the danger you were in, 
and so close to us all the time ; but 
my husband said nothing could be 
done to help you, but that you must 
be left to face it alone. Oh! if only 
the others can be saved in the same 
way!” There was a smile on her 
face, pale and anxious though it 
looked ; and to Yorke, returning to 
join the others outside, it seemed, 
as he felt that her greeting was 
warmer than would have been earned 
by a lifetime of ordinary neighbour- 
hood, that even the mutiny was not 
without its compensations. 

Everything was still and quiet 
within the park. 

Falkland and Yorke went out to 
reconnoitre. 

Advancing across the lawn, and 
iooking over the park wall towards 
the court-house, they could hear 
men’s voices in the still night. 

“Tt is your men looting the Trea- 
suty,” said Falkland; “they evi- 
dently mean to go off with the 
money, So far good.” 

And indeed, in a few minutes, the 
detachment marched past them, 
along the road outside the wall, so 
close that they could distinguish 
; the old native officer marching at 
‘ the head of the colunin. In the 
middle was a cart, laden no doubt 
with the plunder. They were evi- 
dently marching to jom the muti- 
neers in cantonments. 

“ If they take the road,” whispered 
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the colonel, “they will meet the 
fugitives from cantonments, and not 
let them off so cheaply as they did 
you. I have got some of the Na. 
wab’s horsemen patrolling the road, 
but they are not to be depended on, 
Ride after them, Yorke; Kathleen 
is ready saddled in the stable hard 
by. See which way they go. If 
they go by the road you can head 
them and warn all the fugitives you 
meet to turn aside tall they are past. 
But probably the rogues will take 
a short cut across the plain to the 
native lines.” 

Yorke did as he was bid, and rode 
after the sepoys, keeping a little way 
behind them, and off the bard road, 
so that they might not hear the 
horse’s steps. In a short time he 
came back to the Residency, whither 
Falkland had now returned, an- 
nouncing that the men had turned 
off the road as he expected, and 
made straight for the native part of 
the cantonments. So far well; the 
fugitives coming up the road would 
not be molested. 

Presently the night was lighted 
up by a. bright glare, increasing 
every minute. The bungalows in 
cantonments and the deserted bar- 
racks were being fired. Soon it 
became almost as light as day, al- 
though the fires were four miles off, 
and from the roof of the house the 
blaze could be seen high above the 
trees, as one after another the 
great thatched buildings shot into 
flames, 

Still everything remained quiet 
about the Residency, One or two 
of the small party patrolled the 
building ; the armed attendants sat 
on the portico. steps; Olivia on the 
roof watched, awestruck, the con- 
flagration, , Then the stillness of the 
night was, broken by the sound of 
wheels, and a carriage driven at full 
gallop entered. through the gates, 
and came up the avenue to the out- 
side of the portico, ingress under- 
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neath being prevented by the sand- 
bag barrier. 7 

It was the brigadier’s carriage ; 
the old gentleman was helped out 
by Mrs. Polwheedle, and came limp- 
ing up the steps. Sundry boxes 
also were handed up. 

“Oh, Colonel Falkland !” gasped 
the lady, “the life we have been 
leading since the European troops 
went away. I don’t think I could 
have stood another day of it; and 
the servants so impudent too, I'll 


.pay them out, the rascals, if ever I 


getachance. I thought we never 
should have escaped ; and when the 
gun fired, the brigadier wanted to 
mount his horse and go down to the 
native lines, but I would not hear 
of it. It was his duty, he said, to 
go and see what he could do to stop 
the outbredk. He was on, the sick 
list, and must obey my orders, I 
said, Duty, indeed! to go and get 
shot by those infernal blackguards, 
and with the carriage all ready too, 
So here we are. We were attacked 
on the road by a couple of horsemen ; 
but I held out a pistol at them, and 
they sheered off, just as they were 
coming down on us.” 

“Tt is just as well you did not 
fire,” said Falkland, “ for I suspect 
they were some orderlies of mine sent 
out to patrol the road, and warn 
you if there was danger ahead.” 

Soon other ffigitives arrived in 
haste and flurry ; Captain Buxey in 
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his buggy, Major and Mrs. Peart 
and their daughter in a carriage, 
the bazaar-sergeant’s East Indian 
wife with a couple of children, a 
Mustaphabad shopkeeper, and later 
on several officers of the 80th on 
horseback. There had been no 
regular attack on the European 
residents; on the signal-gun being 
fired, the sepoys of the 80th (the 
regiment left at Mustaphabad) had 
turned out and formed on parade, 
a few of them only leaving the ranks 
and opening a desultory fusilade 
towards their front into the dark- 
ness, The officers of the regiment, 
whose horses were ready saddled, 
had hastened down to the lines from 
their respective bungalows; but 
being received with threats and 
this dropping fire, had turned and 
ridden slowly off to the Residency, 
whither the other residents had al- 
ready, at the sound of the firing, 
made their way. 

All the Europeans known to be 
at the station were now accounted 
for, except the colonel of the 80th 
and the bazaar-sergeant. Some of 
the officers thought’ they had seen 
the former in the darkness making 
for the parade, but had lost sight of 
him. ‘The bazaar-sergeant, as his 
wife related, had sent her and the 
children off in his pony-carriage, 
and said he would go down and 
try to keep things straight in the 
bazaar. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


The night wore on, the glare 
from the burning cantonments grow- 
ing ever brighter, till the rays of 
coming dawn mingled with it. The 
ladies sat or stood in “the drawing- 
room, or went on the roof to watch 
the conflagration, finding ‘even at 
such a time a sort of pleasure in 
discussing the particulars of their 
flight, and comparing notes on the 


property they had brought away ; 
while of the mep, some, organised in 
a little eompany, patrolled the park, 
.and some rode down the road to- 
wards cantonments to see if they 
could get any tidings of the two 
missing fugitives. 

At last the day arrived to throw 
its light on the strange - looking 
group which had escaped the ship- 
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wreck of the night —the pallid, 
dishevelled ladies, the bundles of 
clothing littering the well - ordered 
room ; outside an equal contrast be- 
tween the peaceful aspect of the 
grounds and the condition of the 
house itself, with the verandas 
blocked up with sand- bags, and 
covered with dust and earth, the 
hasty trenches dug round it, and 
the tools scattered about, left by the 
workmen overnight on the scene of 
their unfinished task. 

Soon as the daylight became 
stronger a strange thing was dis- 
cerned—a party of sepoys mount- 
ing guard over the tents still left 
standing by the court-house ; and to 
Yorke advancing to discover what 
this meant, a corporal came down 
the road to salute and explain 
matters, There had been a split in 
the camp, it appeared, and this little 
party of seventeen men in all had 
parted with their comrades, and 
come back to be true to their salt. 


The detachment, in their hurry to 
be off, had left their tents standing, 
and Yorke’s, with all his little pro- 
perty, was untouched, and his horse 
was still standing picketed under 


a tree. Yet the men, as Yorke 
went up to greet and praise them, 
did not seem very proud of their 
behaviour, and their manner was 
as if they rather looked to be 
suspected. A few spirited words 
from Falkland, however, who had 
come down on hearing the news, 
seemed to put them ,more at their 
ease. He told Yorke to move them 
up to the Residency. “ Let us show 
perfect confidence in them,” he said, 
“ for they deserve it.” 

“Good gracious! you are surely 
not going to let those villains come 
here!” cried Mrs.. Polwheedle, as 
from the portico steps she saw the 
little party marching up with Yorke 
at their head. “Stuff and nonsense 
about loyalty. Loyalty, indeed! 
Don’t talk to me about loyalty,” she 
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continued,-as Colonel Falkland ex. 
plained the circumstances; “ it’s a 
mere trap for springing upon us and 
murdering us when we are not ex. 
pecting it. Iam as sure of it as that 
my name is Martha Polwheedle. The 
brigadier mustn’t allow it. Where 
is Polwheedle?’ And while the 
lady bustled away in search of her 
husband, who was trying to recover 
his dazed senses by pouring water 
on his head in an adjacent room, 
Falkland established the sepoys as 
main guard on the portico, placing 
Major Peart in command of it, nd 
detached a couple of sentries to the 
court-house. 

Meanwhile the business of the 
day was ushered in by the servants 
bringing tea for the party, just as if 
nothing had happened, and Falk- 
land set to work to organise matters. 
While some of the officers wer 
attached to the guard, a part of 
them rode with him, attended by 
the half-dozen of the Nawab’s horse- 
men whom he still retained about 
him, through the city, which so far 
remained quiet; and Falkland had 
notices posted up inviting all able- 
bodied men to come forward and 
enrol themselves in a levy he meant 
to raise forthwith, and they paid 4 
visit to the Nawab at his palace. 
“ A curious state of things we have 
arrived at,” he said on his retum 
to Yorke, who had been left in 
charge of the working parties; “t 
be dependent for our lives on the 
man whom we have dethroned, and 
who has most reason to hate us 
The Nawab has only to hold up bis 
hand, and all the scum of the city 
would rise in an instant, and there 
would be a speedy end of the bus- 
ness as far as we are concerned 
It must be a strong temptation 
to the poor little man to take his 
revenge, but I think he believes ™ 
our eventual success; at any rate 
his minister does, and is prepared 
to be stanch. But there is a strong 
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opposition party in the palace 
headed by his brother, who is in 
active communication with the 
mutineers; so we cannot answer 
for the result of an hour. However, 
every hour gained is something. 
It is well I sent the detachment of 
his troops away except these half- 
dozen; they would certainly have 
fraternised with the mutineers if 
they had stopped at the Residency.” 

While the rest of the party were 
thus engaged, Egan and M‘Intyre 
of the 80th rode down to canton- 
ments to see how things looked 
there, returning in acouple of hours 
with their report. Every house in 
the place was in ruins, nothing re- 
maining but the charred walls, 
while the gardens were strewn 
with papers and rubbish not 
worth carrying off. There was 
not a sepoy to be seen, but pillagers 
were wandering about in every 
direction, camp-followers from the 
bazaar or people from the surround- 
ing villages, and the place where 
they had all lived in more complete 
security than could be found in any 
other part of the world was now the 
scene of utter anarchy. Riding 


-round to the bazaar at the back of 


the station, they found things there 
were just as bad, the place full of 
people—armed, some apparently for 
self - protection, others wandering 
about in search of plunder. As 
soon as they were perceived they 
were received with howls and ex- 
ecrations; and in attempting to 
push their way towards the police- 
station they were fired upon 
down the street, the shots coming 
apparently from that building, and 
they were forced to retire. Return- 
ing back by the way of the deserted 
native lines, they came- upon the 
body of the colonel of the 80th, 
lying stiff and stark on the parade, 
just as he must have fallen the 
night before, his glazed eyes staring 
upwards at the blazing sun, No 
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help could be got for removing the 
corpse, and again the plunderers, 
seeing the young men halted, began 
to collect in a threatening way, and 
the latter were fain: to ride away, 
leaving it there to be devoured by 
the village dogs and jackals. 

Within the house, the ladies, un- 
able to realise the situation, or to 
settle down to it, spent the long 
day in disjointed talk, the most 
active lively part being taken by 
Mrs. Polwheedle, whose indigna- 
tion sustained her while others 
were anxious and depressed, and 
who recounted more than once 
to the listeners her experiences 
of the last few days. “ Briga- 
dier,” I said to Polwheedle, “as 
sure as my name is Martha Pol- 
wheedle, these villains will rise sud- 
denly and murder us all, unless you 
are beforehand with them; retire 
with the Europeans and take up a 
position, That is the thing to do 
as a brigadier and a military man; 
retire, and take up a position. But 
the brigadier wouldn't do anything, 
and my words have come true, sure 
enough.” 

“You don’t understand these 
things, my dear,” said the gentle- 
man referred to, who lay on a couch 
with a basin of water beside him, 
in which he was dipping a handker- 
chief and applying it to his fore- 
head—* you don’t understand these 
things, my dear. It was not a 
purely military question ; there were 
other considerations besides. I 
am sure I did everything for the 
best,” added the poor gentleman, 
dabbing the wet cloth with energy 
on his temples. 

“ Fiddlestick for your considera- 
tions!” replied the lady; “much 
consideration the villains showed 
us. I know if I hadn’t insisted 
upon having the carriage kept 
ready, for all you said about show- 
ing confidence and not making pre- 
parations, we should have been 
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murdered in our beds; and if I 
hadn’t seen to having a few things 
packed up and put into it before- 
hand, you wouldn’t have a clean sbirt 
to your back, any more than Major 
Peart there, who has only got what 
he stands in. However, here comes 
Tiffin ; it’s well the Commissioner’s 
servants have not run away as well 
as all the rest.” And indeed an 
array of attendants now entered to 
make preparations for the mid-day 
meal, pretty much as. if nothing 
had happened save that their attire 
wanted the usual accompaniments 
of waistbands and turbans, and was 
otherwise somewhat slovenly. But 
the Commissioner was absent in the 
city ; and Olivia, as she invited her 
guests to seat themselves at table, 
was too distraught with anxiety to 
notice the omission. 

Towards evening, when Falkland 
returned home from a second ex- 
cursion with his party, hot and 
dusty, he was able to report that 
things still looked quiet. The 
Nawab’s guards were doing their 
duty ; some of the runaway police 
had returned to their posts; and the 
fresh levy he had raised amounted 
to about two hundred men, many of 
them the biggest seoundrels in the 
place, but there were not arms for 
more than a few of them at present 
to do any mischief with, and by 
the promise of high pay they might 
be kept out of mischief for a time, 
The worst thing was that there was 
no news of relief coming, or indeed 
news of any kind from any quarter. 
It looked as if the whole country 
was up, for messengers must certain- 
. ly have been despatched from the 
settled districts. 

The gentlemen partook of a 
scrambling meal, and then the 
watch was set for the night. The 
ladies were accommodated in Oli- 
via’s rooms ; the gentlemen not on 
duty slept on the gravel paths out- 
side the portico, for the heat inside 
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the house was stifling, the sandbag 
wall round the veranda — now al. 
most completed — stopping all in. 
gress of air. Yorke’s turn of watch 
was from eight to midnight ; when 
relieved he lay down on a vacant 
cot and was soon fast asleep, tired 
out with the excitement and want 
of rest of the last forty-eight hours, 

It was just dawn when he was 
awakened by the tramp of horses 
and sound of voices, and he jump- 
ed up, thinking that an attack 
was being made, but soon re- 
cognised his friend Spragge, who 
was sitting on his pony close to 
his bed, with other officers of the 
76th, recounting their escape to 
their friends on watch. The regiment 
had reached Jobtuck, thirty miles 
from Mustaphabad, by a forced 
march, on the morning after they 
started; and the next day was 
passed quietly in camp outside the 
town. The following night — the 
same in which the outbreak occur- 
red at the latter place—they were 
suddenly aroused, as they lay on 
their beds outside their tents, by 
the crack of musketry and the whiz- 
zing of bullets. Some sepoys, clus- 
tered in little groups by their own 
tents, were deliberately firing at their 
officers from a distance of about 
thirty yards. The latter at once made 
for their horses, which were stand- 
ing ready saddled in the rear. 
“Some of the grooms had bolted,” 
said Jerry; “and small blame to 
them, for they were getting what 
was meant for us; but my fellow 
held on to my tat, which was plung- 
ing and backing from the noise, like 
a man, which, considering the many 
lickings the poor beggar had had, 
was very creditable to him. I gave 
him ten rupees as soon as I could 
get on the pony’s back, and told 
him to fish for himself as best he 
could, and then I began to make 
tracks after the others; and I 
think we should all have begun 
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to skedaddle, when Braddon 
calls out, ‘Steady, boys—there’s 
no hurry; let us retire slowly to 
the right flank, not too close to- 
gether, but keeping each other in 
view ;’ and so we were riding off at 

a foot-pace, when little Raugh calls 
a ‘My pony’s shot!’ “¢ Catch 
hold of my stirrup, Johnny,’ says 
Braddon, turning round, ‘and then 
lll give you a lift as soon as we are 
out of this’ ‘Holloa!’ says Brad- 
don, presently, ‘ here’s the major in 
difficulties ; > and sure enough there 
was old Dumble’s horse turning 
round and round, frightened at the 
bullets, I suppose; the groom had 
bolted, and the poor old major was 
trying in vain to get his, foot into 
the stirrup: and in about half a 
minute the horse had got loose and 
was galloping off into space. ‘ We 
mustn’t desert our commanding 
officer, says Braddon tome, ‘ Look 
here, Jerry ; just bear a hand, and 
I'll give the poor old chap a lift in 
my dog-cart.’ So he jumps off his 
horse as cool as a cucumber, tells 
Johnny to mount it and be off, and 
puts his mare, which was standing 
picketed there with her harness on, 
into the dog-cart. I had to help a 
bit, you know, for the mare was 
precious fidyety—as well she might 
be—for the bullets were coming in 
pretty thick, I can tell you. Why 
those brutes of sepoys didn’t come 
up and finish us off, I am sure I 
can’t tell; but no, the cowardly 
beggars stood by their own tents, 
potting away, missing us over and 
over again at thirty yards. Perhaps 
they didn’t want to hit us after all, 
but only to frighten us—at any rate, 
we all got off scot-free. But will 
you believe it, the poor old major 
could hardly get into the dog-cart 
when it was ready ; ; there was Brad- 
don at the reins, talking to’ the 
mare as she jumped about, and say- 
ing, ‘Now then, major—damn it, 
major, do please make a spring, 
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—there is really no time to be 
lost ;’ and there was the old major, 
bobbing up and down, and always 
jumping short. It was the richest 
thing you ever saw; I should have 
been ready to die with laughing if 
I hadn’t been in such a precious 
funk. At last I gave the major a 
hoist, and he just managed to get 
into the batk seat qf the cart— 
enough to lift the mare off her feet 
almost—Braddon jumped up in 
front, and I mounted my pony 
again, and away we all came, and 
nota soul of us touched.” Weshould 
have been here yesterday, but early 
in the morning we saw some horse- 
men in the distance who looked 
very like irregular cavalry, so we 
took shelter for the day in a vil- 
lage. The people were civil enough 
—perhaps because we were a good-: 
sized party, and well armed; and 
we got flour and milk, and food for 
our horses. Braddon wouldn’t let 
a single villager leave the place dur- 
ing the day lest they should convey 
intelligence of our being there, and 
at night we came away. 

“ Braddon gave all the orders, for 
the major was regularly scared, and 
poor old Passey was quite knocked 
up with the heat and the marching. 
Twice the blessed dog-cart got upset 
in the dark, going across country, 
and once we came to a water-course, 


‘and had to go several miles out of our 


way to find a place to cross. Such 
a scene as the country was, too; the 
villagers up everywhere, and appar- 
ently having out all the quarrels of 
the Jast hundred years. Fires and 
firing in every direction. At last, 
steering by the stars, we came in 
upon the trunk road, and then it was 
all plain sailing, and we could push 
on. We passed through the canton- 
ments, which were silent and desert- 
ed—it seemed so strange to be riding 
in this way past our own houses, and 
I should have liked to look in at 
our shop and see that the thieves had 
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left a clean shirt or two, but Brad- 
don would not allow of any loitering, 
and the moonlight showed plainly 
enough that all the bungalows 
had been fired. So here we are, 
Arty, my boy, safe and sound the 
whole of us; I have got just ten dibs 
in my pocket, and not a rag to my 
name but what I am standingin. I[ 
say, by Jove, what fool we were not 
to invest in revolvers while we had 
the chance! I wonder if it’s possible 
to get anything to drink.” 

The coming ‘of the fugitives caused 
quite a revival of good spirits. The 
ladies came out with greetings at 
their escape, and busied themselves 
with serving out tea and food to the 
wearied travellers, and Yorke and 
the others who still possessed ward- 
robes supplied them with a change 
of raiment, while the Commissioner’s 
washermen were put in requisition to 
rehabilitate their own; and leaving 
the new arrivals to rest themselves, 
a pait of the others set out to pa- 
trol the city. But there was a re- 
vulsion of feeling, when later in the 


morning two officers of the 824d, the 
third of the three regiments which 
had garrisoned Mustaphabad, and 
which had been detached to Me. 
harunpoor, rode up, faint and 
weary, to the Residency. Their 
story was nearly the same as that 
of the officers of the 76th. Their 
men had risen almost at the same 
time, but the officers had not been so 
fortunate. Two at least were seen 
to fall before they could mount 
their horses; the others, riding 
away into the ‘night, got separat- 
ed, and never came together again. 
These two only found their way to 
the rendezvous: the remainder, al- 
though looked for all day anxiously, 
were never again seen by their fel- 
low-countrymen ; whether shot by 
their own sepoys, or murdered after- 
wards by village marauders, their 
bodies lay somewhere festering in 
the sun, among the numerous vic- 
tims of the times whose precise fate 
was never ascertained, denied even 
the rude and speedy funeral rites of 
death on the battle-field. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Still no news of succour or from 
distant stations; and the prepara- 
tions for defence were pushed for- 
ward earnestly under the influence 
of a growing belief that they would 
be needed. And, in the afternoon, 
came tidings of a disturbance in the 
city. The Nawab’s brother had 
raised the flag of rebellion, all the 
so-called troops in the Nawab’s pay 
had joined, the minister had been 
assassinated, and the Nawab was a 
prisoner in his own palace. Falk- 
land rode out again with some dozen 
of the officers, but nothing could be 
done. The police had disappeared or 
fraternised with the rebellion, and 
as they rode into the main street, the 
party was greeted with a straggling 
fire from the end and the houses on 


both sides, due apparently in part 
to the new levy, which had gone 
over with its arms, “ Nota single 
loyal man among them,” said Falk- 
land, bitterly, as jhe gave the order 
to retire, himself slow ly bringing up 
the rear ; “not one honest man except 
the Nawab himself; and it would be 
hardly wonderful if the poor little 
man were to go with the tide too, and 
purchase his liberty by proclaiming 
himself independent. He can hard- 
ly. be very sorry to see the English 
down on their luck ; their friendship 
for him has not conduced much to 
his prosperity.” 

“I believe the Nawab is at 
the bottom of this himself,” said 
Sparrow to the officer next to him, 
as he pushed along at speed out 
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of the town, at the head of the 
little cavalcade, “ for all his pretences 
about coercion. I do believe he 
means to assert his independence 
again, and to take advantage of the 
mutiny to try and get back his 
country again. These native princes 
are capable of any villany.” 


They got back safely to the Resi-- 


dency, but it seemed to the members 
of the baffled party as if, notwith- 
standing the dangers so many of them 
had gone through already, they had 
not realised till now the full crisis of 
the situation. So long as the city 
was open, there was at least the 
semblance of British power remain- 
ing; but now Falkland’s authority 
was limited to his own house and 
grounds, and as if to mark the 
current of native opinion, several of 
his numerous servants were now 
missing. Almost the last message 


sent to him by the murdered minis- 
ter was to inform him that the three 
regiments of mutineers had halted 
,on their way to Delhi, and were in 


communication with. the Nawab’s 
brother, who was urging them to 
return, and stamp out the last rem- 
nant of English government left in 
this part of the country; if they 
should take this course, instead of 
marching on to join the other mu- 
tineers, they might be expected by 
morning, and only a few hours re- 
mained for final preparation. 

“Ts there not still time to escape ?” 
asked Brigadier ,Polwheedle, lying 
on a sofa in one of the side rooms, 
as Falkland explained to him the 
state of things. “The road is yet 
open to the eastward ; could we not 
still make our way to the hills, 
the ladies and myself in carriages, 
and the rest on horseback, before 
the sepoys return? We shall only 
be murdered if we stop; what can 
a handful of men like us do against 
three or four thousand? Besides, 
resistance would only infuriate the 
Sepoys against us.” 
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“T do not see why we should not 
keep off fifty thousand, for the mat- 
ter of that,” replied the other, “so 
long as food and ammunition hold 
out. The place is“perfectly musket- 
proof; the rebels have got no guns, 
and they will never dare to come 
at usacrossthe open. We are good 
for a week at least, and by that time 
there ought to be relief.” 

“You must go without me, briga- 
dier, if-you do go,” said Mrs, Pol- 
wheedle, who had entered the room 
through the open door while this 
conversation was going on; “ for 
nothing on earth shall induce me to 
trust myself a single yard out of the 
place, and among these treacherous 
natives, now we are here.” And 
Brigadier Polwheedle did not pur- 
sue his proposition for a retreat. 
But after the Commissioner hag left 
the room to give some orders he said, 
“I think, my gear, I had better go 
on the sick list, and let Falkland 
take the command regularly.” 

“Give up the command!” cried 
the lady, as she stood beside the 
couch on which he was reclining ; 
“ why should you be such a fool as 
to do that? Why, it’s the very 
thing you have always been declar- 
ing you wanted to have, a command 
on service. Why, if you go on 
the sick list, you will be of no more 
account than that missionary fellow, 
and me not much more neither. 
No, brigadier, don’t you talk of 
such nonsense, for 1 won’t hear of 
such a thing.” 

“Well, but, my dear, you see 
I can’t get about, or be of much 
Wate” 

“ And who wants you to be of 
much use?” interrupted the lady ; 
“you don’t want to walk about 
here—and for the matter of that, 
there isn’t any place to walk to, 
unless it’s into the drawing-room. 
You can give your orders just as 
well lying here as if you had noth- 
ing at all the matter with your leg.” 
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“ But I don’t feel fit to give any 
orders; what with the heat, and all 
the excitement and responsibility, 
my head feels quite giddy and con- 
fused; and then my eyes, too, are so 
inflamed,”—and as he said this, the 
poor old. gentleman again dipped a 
cloth into the basin of water beside 
the sofa, and applied it to his fore- 
head. 

“‘ Never mind, old man,” said his 
wife kindly, stooping down and pat- 
ting him on the shoulder ; “ you will 
be better in a day or two, I daresay. 
You just lie quietly here and agree 
to what Falkland proposes, and he 
will look after everything. You can 
give advice, too, you know, if you 
like; but don’t you give up com- 
manding, whatever you do. Why, 
the Government will make ever so 
muck of you when the reinforce- 
ments arrive.” 

Meanwhile Falkland was assem- 
bling the little garrison, for such 
it might now be styled, outside the 
building. To the officers he ex- 
plained the circumstances of the 
case; that the return of the three 
sepoy regiments was now imminent, 
and that the place must be defended 
till relief arrived, which might be 
expected in about a week, for which 
time there was sufficient store of am- 
munition and food. Then turning 
to the small detachment of faithful 
sepoys, he gave the same explanation 
in Hindustani, and praising them for 
their fidelity and stanchness under 
the great temptation they had under- 
gone, he now gave them — under 
the brigadier’s authority, he said— 
permission to withdraw befoxe the 
blockade should begin. Any man 
who liked to go was free to return 
to his home, and should take a cer- 
tificate of his good conduct ahd 
promise of promotion, to be pro- 
duced hereafter when the comely 
was resettled. 

There was silence for a brief 
space after this harangue, while the 
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group of officers behind Falkland 
surveyed anxiously the faces of the 
little line of sepoys confronting him, 
stolid and unmoved under this 
harangue. Then the corporal step- 
ped out with his musket at the 
“‘advance,” and rapping it with his 
left hand after the mode of salut- 
ing in those days, said simply, 
“ We will stay here, Sahib,” and then 
stepped back again to his place. 

Many of the officers would have 
liked to shake hands with the gal- 
lant fellows, but anything like de- 
monstration was withheld, from a 
fecling that to treat them more 
familiarly than usual- would look as 
if bidding unfairly for their services, 
Falkland merely said, “ Well done, 
sepoys! I did not expect any other 
reply”—and dismissed the detach- 
ment. 

Then heYassembled his servants, 
or rather the remnant of them, 
about a dozen, told them what was 
coming, and that those who wanted 
to go were at liberty to take them- 
selves off, and were invited to do so 
openly. Those who elected to stay 
should receive double wages, and 
the families of any who might be 
killed a pension. They, too, all 
declared their willingness to stand 
by their master; but some of them 
spoke in a sulky, hesitating way, as 
if they did not mean it. 

Only a short time now remained 
for final preparations. The forti- 
fication of the house was now as 
complete as it could be made; the 
last thing to be done was to de- 
molish the servants’ houses, a long 
range of sheds extending along the 
north-east side of the park. The 
roofs, of wood covered with thatch, 
were set on fire, and the walls parti- 
ally pulled down; but the tenacious 
mud bricks resisted the efforts of 
the small working party, and the 
demolition was incomplete. The 
stables were treated in the same 
way. The horses, a large number 
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of which were now collected in the 
place, were sent away with their 
grooms in charge of the jemadar’s 
brother, to be kept at his home in 
a village about thirty miles off, 
three only being retained, Falk- 
land’s Irish mare, his wife’s Arab, 
and Yorke’s gallant grey, which 
were brought under the portico and 
picketed there, “ Another sacrifice 
to appearances,” said Falkland to 
Yorke, looking on at the demolition ; 
“if I had done my duty, these 
stables should have been razed to 
the ground a week ago, They will 
give the enemy cover, if we really 
are to be besieged.” 

“It must be nearly three hundred 
yards from the house, sir,” replied 
the young man; “ Pandy won’t do 
much execution at that distance. 
Sparrow’s house is in more danger- 
ous proximity; I wish we were 
going to occupy that as an advanced 
vost.” 

“Had we known that the garri- 
son would be reinforced in this way 
by your gallant sepoys, the thing 
might have been done; but there is 
not time now to store it, and after 
all we shall not be too many to hold 
the main building properly.” 

That evening all of the party who 
were not on picket-duty assembled 
for supper in the large dining-room, 
where the table was laid with a 


semblance of order, the grey-- 


bearded old butler standing behind 
the chair at the end of it, dressed 
in white as usual; anda person in 
ignorance of what had happened, 
looking on the scene, would have 


been puzzled to account for what 


was fantastic about it. The room 
was dimly lighted, and the fare was 
frugal in kind and limited in quan- 
tity, for the supply of food must be 
husbanded; but champagne-bottles 
were on the table, for Falkland said 
that the stock of that wine had 
better be drunk first ; and although 
the garb of the officers was peculi- 


ar, most of them being in any gar- 
ments they could borrow, and all 
wearing swords and pistols or revolv- 
ers in their belts, the ladies were 
dressed in the ordinary way—Mrs. 
Falkland in a robe of white, which 
seemed as fresh as if just put on, 
while the folds of her rich brown 
hair were as neat as ever. Nor was 
conversation wanting. The cer- 
tainty of coming dangers was felt 
to be a relief from the suspense of 
the last few days. To those who 
had been fugitives, their present 
position, after the perils they had 
escaped, seemed comparatively one 
of security. They were rested, and 
their appetite appeased, and the 
spirit of youth asserted itself. To 
all, the sense of numbers and the 
firmness of purpose imparted by 
Falkland’s bearing gave courage, 
and good-natured jests at the situa- 
tion freely circulated. The party 
were in fact quite merry. 

Yorke sat next to Olivia. The 
latter had been about to take her 
usual place at the head of the table 
when stopped by Mrs. Polwheedle. 

“[ suppose we must consider this 
a garrison mess, now, my dear. I 
brought a lot of things with me in 
the carriage when we came—your 
butler has got the most of them; 
and so, I believe, did Buxey. We 
must all contribute what we can, 
without ceremony ; I am sure I for 
one could not think of letting the 
Commissioner provide everything. 
The brigadier ought to be at the head 
of the table, of course, if he could 
come, but perhaps in his absence 
it would be better if I took his 
place—don’t you think so?” and so 
saying, the lady sat down in the 
chair, and Mrs. Falkland, with a 
gentle smile, moved aside and took 
a place at the side, next to Yorke 
as it happened, who hastened to 
place a chair for her, feeling for 
the time as if even the mutiny 
were cheaply undergone, since it 
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procured him such fayour. During 
the last two days they had scarcely 
exchanged a word, but Olivia had 
greeted him with such kindly smiles, 
whenever his duties had brought 
him into her presence, as the young- 
ster felt to be more than a recom- 
pense for anything he had done. 
He hoped nothing, and expected 
nothing ; but to be received by her 
on the footing of a trusted friend, 
as he felt himself now to be, seemed 
sufficient happiness for such a one 
as him. 

“You are eating nothing, Mrs. 
Falkland,” he said. “ You ‘ought 
to take something ; this may be our 
last quiet meal before—before busi- 
ness begins.” 

“No, thank you. Eating seems 
impossible just now;” and then 
correcting herself, as she noticed 
that her neighbours were busily 
disproving the assertion, she added, 
“but then I have not earned any 
supper. I feel terribly useless here 


—simply an additional source of 
anxiety to all of you.” 
“Don’t say that, pray,” said the 


young man, eagerly. “The feeling 
that we have to defend you will give 
the best stimulus to the defence. 
But I wish you were a thousand 
miles off,” he added, “for all that. 
What a pity Colonel Falkland did 
not insist on your going away while 
there was a chance! However, it is 
too late for regret now.’ 

“Ts that a kind wish, to wish 
that I should be from my husband, 
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and leave him to go through this 
peril alone? It is selfish to wish 
to be here, I know, for we add to 
your troubles and anxieties, and of 
course you would rather that we 
were out of the way.” 

“ Don’t say that !” cried the young 
man with fervour; ‘and yet I don’t 
mean it. Of course we should 
like you to be saved from this peril 
and discomfort, and all that; but I 
feel as if I could fight with tenfold 
vigour when I know that I am try- 
ing to defend you from harm.” 

* Thank you,” she said, simply; 
“T think I must try and find my 
husband, and get him to have some- 
thing to eat: he allows himself 
neither rest nor food ;” and so say- 
ing, Olivia rose, while Yorke felt 
ashmed of himself for having talk- 
ed like a braggart. It would be time 
enough to speak about what he 
could do when he had the opportu- 
nity of actually showing himself a 
soldier. And for a few moments 
the young man sat oblivious of the 
scene, almost of the fact that his 
late companion was no longer a 
maiden, repeating, as he had been 
wont to do, each word of his scanty 
conversation with her, when re- 
called to the reality of life by the 
voice of Mrs, Polwheedle saying to 
her next neighbour, “ Just ask young 
Yorke to pass that stew that is be- 
fore him.” That lady apparently con- 
sidered that a state of siege did 
away with- the need for using pre- 
fixes to surnames, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


During the following night the 
whole garrison remained on the alert, 
while the picket on duty made fre. 
quent rounds through the grounds. 
These so far were empty, but the 
court-house appeared to be occupied 
in force, and the hum of men stirring 
in the city could be distinguished 


stillness of the night, 
and the frequent discharge of 
firearms was heard, whether in 
fight or in sport could not be told. 
The brigadier, at the suggestion of 
Captain Buxey, had proposed that 
some of the servants should be sent 
out to bring back news of what was 


in the 
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going on; but Falkland objected 
that a spy might also convey infor- 
mation of the state of things inside 
the fortification, .and the idea was 
not acted upon. Nor, when morn- 
ing broke, were the garrison long left 
in doubt as to what was impend- 
ing. One of the two officers sta- 
tioned as an outpost by the ruined 
servants’ houses brought word that 
a large body of trained men, appar- 
ently sepoys, were marching down 
from the city across the plain to the 
court-house. They halted behind 
it; but the look-out man on the Re- 
sidency roof, notwithstanding the 
intervening trees, made them out 
before they got under shelter of that 
building to be about a thousand 
strong, evidently sepoys, dressed in 
the short white jacket and waist- 
clothes usually worn when off duty, 
but wearing their regulation cross- 
belts and pouch-boxes, and led by 
their native officers, one or two of 
whom were on horseback. 

Falkland ordered the advanced 
sentries who had been stationed 
round the building, and- at some 
distance from it, to fall back on 
the picket, which stood drawn up 
on the road half way between the 
house and the entrance-gate, the 
rest of the garrison being in rear 
immediately before the portico, 

Presently several men could be 
seen in the veranda of the court- 
house reconnoitring the situation, 
and apparently consulting what was 
the next step to take. 

The picket stood on the walk, 
a motley band, some white, some 
dark, in various dress and vari- 
ously armed; the sepoys with 
their muskets, the Europeans for 
the most part with sporting rifles, 
but ail standing firm in double rank, 
as if on parade—Braddon, who had 
been selected for the command, at 
their head. Falkland was a few 
yards in advance, watching the pro- 
ceedings through his field-glass, with 
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Yorke, who had been acting as a 
sort of orderly officer to him, in at- 
tendance. 

Only parts of the court-house and 
adjacent ground could be seen for 
the intervening trees; so that, al- 
though the distance was inconsider- 
able, some observation was needed 
to make out the situation clearly. 

In a few minutes a party of sepoys 
could be seen, fifty or sixty in 
number, running out from behind 
the court-house and dispersing in 
skirmishing order along the park- 
wall. Some were soon hidden be- 
hind it; of others the heads could 
be seen above it. 

Then muskets were levelled at 
the picket, there were some puffs 
of smoke along the top of the wall, 
and instantaneously the sounds of 
angry bullets whizzing past. 

It was the first time Yorke had 
heard the sound of a shot fired in 
earnest; and he experienced the 
curious sensation which. a_ bullet 
produces when aimed at the listener. 

The shots were all wide of the 
mark, but singing as they flew by, 
they seemed to be very close. 

“ The rascals fire in the air as us- 
ual,” said Falkland to his compan- 
ion, in a quiet voice, and with a 
grim smile; “see the advantage of 
your system of musketry instruc- 
tion, Yorke.” After a few seconds, 
while the firing continued, he added, 
“ Tell the picket to retire within the 
enclosure.” 

Yorke turned to convey the order, 
and would fain have run to the pick- 
et, for the whizzing of the bullets, 
about his ears as it seemed, was in- 
creasing in frequency; but it would 
not do to appear excited where 
every one else was ‘cool, so he exe- 
cuted the commission at a walk, 
looking much more unconcerned 
than he felt. 

“Tt’s about time,” said Braddon 
in reply to the message, as he gave 
the word to the picket to march 
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within shelter. “I hope the colonel 
doesn’t mean to stay out and get 
shot ; the brutes will be getting the 
range soon.” 

Yorke returned to Falkland, who 
was standing with his hands behind 
his back surveying the ground in 
front. 

It was now broad daylight, and 
just then a bullet hit the gravel 
almost at their feet. 

Falkland turned towards Yorke 
and smiled again. “ Ithink we may 
follow the others now,” he said, and 
led the way to the portico. 

“Let us come up on the roof,” 
he added, when they got inside, 

“This is very satisfactory,” he re- 
marked, turning round to Yorke as 
they mounted the staircase. 

“Very, sir,” replied the young 
man; “1 began to think we should 
get knocked over before the business 
began.” 

“ Well, that is satisfactory, too,” 
rejoined the colonel when they had 
reached the roof, and were standing 
together by the parapet, which cover- 
ed them nearly to the waists; “ but 
I was referring to Pandy’s mode of 
attack. It is very satisfactory to see 
him beginning in this respectful 
stvle. If they had made a rush on 
the place, and had been prepared 
to lose a few men in doing so, there 
is no saying how matters might have 
gone; but if they are going to con- 


The Dilemma.—Part IV. 


Aug. 


tent themselves with potting away 
in this feeble manner, they may keep 
at it for a century without hurting 
us. See, there goesa reinforcement 
of skirmishers! the whole wall will 
be lined with men presently, and the 
other sides of the building are going 
to be blockaded in the same way.” 
As Falkland spoke, two bodies of 
sepoys, each three or four hundred 
strong, could be seen marching off 
from behind the court-house to the 
right and left, as if intending to oc- 
cupy the ground on the remaining 
sides of the park. 

“ T think they are firing at us now, 
sir,” said Yorke presently, as a bui- 
let came singing past, apparently 
close to his ears. 

“Possibly, but more probably an 
indication of your true sepoy’s in- 
eradicable propensity to fire at the 
sky. However, we have seen enough 
for the present. But we shall want 
a snug place for a look-out man here. 
Have some of your spare sandbags 
brought up, to line a bit of the para- 
pet with.” 

No wonder people admire Falk- 
land, thought Yorke to himself, as 
he descended the staircase to execute 
the order; he certainly is a splendid 
fellow; but if she were my wife, I 
don’t think I could risk my life in 
that way. 

Thus the siege of the Residency 
had begun, 
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away 
"keep THE SWINE-HERD OF GADARA. 
Irting 
ment 
1 will (A FANCY.) 
ae No morsel in the wallet, and no drop 
way.” I’ the bottle,—pleasant !—and five hours to come 
me of Of pitiless August-sunshine, ere I turn 
te My hogs along the weary sweltering league 
g off That leads them home to John ben Ezra’s sty. 
Y the Home /—aye, the brutes are happier than the man ! 
ven! I would I were a swine too, hoof and snout, 
alee So might I share that bestial sense of home, 
° And seek my straw contented. T am baked, 
nein Broiled, dried-up, juiceless as the dusty bones 
“Dal. In the old tombs that honey-comb these hills 
athe From base to crown, There’s drink enough below, 
’ If one could reach it, where Gennesareth 
_ Lies all ablaze ? the sun, How pleasant ’twere 
: a To plunge one’s parching ng and hot skin 
“the A minute in its waves! But I’m no goat: 
Cres One might as well, descended, try to Goud 
vant Its waters and keep footing, as essay 
stows _ Descent adown this slope precipitous 
wore That walls their flood. 
or Ah me! the old home-days 
That once I knew—the life that once I led ! 
alk. The meanest hireling in my father’s fields 
ib Hath all he would, and more: and I, the fool, 
aon The peevish, fractious idiot, that must fret 
did And sicken of mere fulness of content— 
— That must forestall his heritage—that needs 
“fe Must fling to losel, pandar, parasite, 
In revel and in riot, what by this 
shai Had grown the princeliest having of our tribe, 
; And all to reap ingratitude, contempt, 


And penury, turned eyes, and giftless hands,— 
Sheer-starving here on half a drachm a day, 
And self-detested in the loathsome trade 

That earns the niggard pittance, must be fain 
To grovel with the filthy brutes I guard, 

And cheat my gnawing belly with the husks 
They hardly care to crunch. 


That screech again ! 
There comes the howling madman from the tombs 
That worries me with daily jibe and taunt 
And curses: and he’s strong, too—that’s the worst— 
Lean as he is. I saw him grapple once 
With Dan of Gadara, the wrestling Jew, 
And fling him, stunned and shattered, to the earth, 
As I might smash a melon on the rock, 


CXVIII.—NO. DCCXVIII. 
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I would my old boar’s tusk were in his flank ! 

Where shall I hide me /—Hah ! he turns away, 

Thanks to those trampers on the distant road 

That catch his eye. He'll scare them! Little dream 

Their worships of the lion in their path. 

Why,—what is this? I have seen him face ere now 

A score of Herod’s stoutest men-at-arms, 

And scatter them in panic; and Jo! here 

He nears these pilgrims, cringing, like a slave 

Before an angry master; or a hound 

That eyes the lifted lash, nor dares to bite, 

Nor dares to fly. 1 cannot catch his words,— 

. The distance blurs them ; but his gesture owns 

Some power his devil does not dare gainsay,— 

Some fascination that, despite himself, 

Attracts and spells him, He’s a proper man 

That seems their chief,—a marvellous proper man ! 

With what a calm majestic confidence 

He heads the huddling dozen at his heels ! 

By heaven, it’s strange !|—the madman kneels to him— 

Clasps suppliant hands,—most wonderful! I catch 

No glint of arms,—no sign of force to quell 

The fiend that dwells in him, yet—manifest 

The maniac owns his Master; seems to wait 

Command, submissive, rises, bows the head 

' Of reverence, takes the hindmost place i’ the troop, 

Meek as an infant, follows like a sheep 

The pilgrims on their path,—most wonderful ! 

Pray heaven he come not back more mad than erst ! 
Curious !—what sudden gust was that which swept 

Athwart me? What strange rushing as of wings 

Innumerable plied? There’s not a cloud 

In all the dome of heaven, no sign of Hey ! 

What ails the swine?. I’ve heard men say a pig 

Can see the wind ; there’s something in this breeze 

Visible to them, I see not. How they start, 

And leap, and whine, and squeal !—why, God’s my life ! 

They’re off—the old boar the foremost! Sheva! ho! 

The lubber does not hear me ; fast asleep, 

I dare be sworn, beneath the sycamores,— 

Quick! to the cliff and head them back !—too late ! 

There’s a black torrent pouring down its side 5 

That never will flow back !—an avalanche 

Of pork,—boat, sow, and pig and pigling,—bent 

To perish !—pell-mell, helter-skelter, down 

They blunder headlong, shrieking, jostling, each 

Borne down by the other, conscious of the plunge 

To come, yet mad to take it. Souse! the lake 

Is seething, foaming, round a hundred specks 

Of struggling, floundering blackness ! 


Gone! all gone! 
He made a gallant fight though, at the last, 
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For life, my tough old boar. Ha! ha! all sunk! 
Drowned—dead as Pharaoh and his charioteers 
In the red gulf! ‘The unclean are cleaner now ! 
Old John ben Ezra drove a sinful trade 
In curing hams :—Moses! thou art avenged ! 
A judgment! yea, a judgment! Ha! ha! ha! 
Who laughed beside ? methought strange voices pealed 

Derisive echo, Sheva’s fled; there rests 
No creature else that breathes—yet I could swear 
I heard it, There’s a something in the air, 
The place, this sudden, silent solitude, 
This wholesale monstrous bestial suicide, 
That’s weird and awful. Did I mock? God wot, 
Twas scarce a chance for mocking! Let me think 
A moment,—I am sped! I dare not face 
My master with a tale that whoso hears 
Will deem me madder than the madman was, 
Cured by the pilgrim,—cured, if I may trust 
These eyes that saw him emptied of the fiend 
That held him thralled. 

That whirring as of wings 
I heard, that passed me cliffwards,—was it thus 
His devil parted !—Hah! and towards my swine /— 
No; ’tis not possible !—the Sadducee 
That taught my boyhood used to laugh to scorn 
The creed of angel, devil, aud all forms 
Of super-mortal essence: else indeed 
*T would seem—W hat matter? what is done is done. 
Bear he who will this news to Gadara 
And Rabbi John ben Ezra. I not grudge 
Sheva that errand, or the stripes he'll earn 
For bearing it. I shall not claim from John 
My last week’s wage. My path must lie elsewhere 
Henceforth, yet where I know not. On what road 
I faint, what matter? or what ditch I choose 
To die in ? 

Life is sweet, though—body and soul, 

However oft they quarrel, yet are friends, 
And loth to part. Existence may be nursed 
On locusts, or the treasure of wild bees 
Filched from the baffled bear :—what hinders yet 
To live so, free o’ the desert, like that grim 
Half-naked Preacher that, two years agone, 
Down south by Jordan in Bethabara, 
Thundered “ Repent !” in the astonished ears 
Of both the jangling self-sufficient sects, 
Watching in scornful pity while he cleansed 
The simpler multitude. A viperous brood 
He called them—well he might—but yet he bade 
Not even these despair. 

Repent !—Did chance 
Or Heaven recall that crying? Is there hope 
Ev’n yet for such as I? 





My Swan-Song. 


I will arise, 

And go unto my Father, and will say 
Unto him, “O my Father! I have sinned 
Both against Heaven and in thy sight, and I 
Am no more worthy to be called thy son !” 

Home! Home !—what sweet old music long unheard 
That thought hath réawaked! God grant it prove 
No mocker, for it seems to promise there 
A Father reconciled, a son forgiven :— 
Home! Home! and Hope !—Oh! should the dream come true! 


H. K. 





MY SWAN-SONG. 


To 


I, 


Sine /—How should I sing, 
Maiden, for thy pleasure ? 

My harp hath many a broken string, 
And few that keep the measure. 


II, 


Of its olden tones 

Should some faint chords linger, 
Waking, ghostlike, in response 

To a straying finger,— 


III, 


Blent, like sun and shower 
In false April weather, 

Forth at once would pour 
Tears and song together. 


IV. 


Defter hands fit lay 
For thine ear must borrow; 
Mine are weak and chill to-day, 
And will be cold to-morrow. 





ne true! 


H. K. 


OadAaccoa! B&dAacoa / 


OadAacca! Oadaacoa! 


Here is no common sea. 
On sweeps the brave Greek galley, and the main 
Resounds with rhythmic beat of oar and song. 
Who rules the wave but we? 
Back, Tyrian traders! bear ye back again 
Cedar and myrrh, and purple sails that long 
For our light breeze, who loves the Greek alone, 
Since first on all her coasts the light of Hellas shone. 


The dimpled sea for us, for us the laughing sea! 

Nor unsunned deeps are here, nor mountains dim ; 
But by a wondrous shore, 

Warm with sweet light and soft with bush and tree. 
We lift our joyous hymn, 
And ever more and more 

Feel the live leap of oars that smite the plain, 

For merry Greeks are we, and spring is come again. 


Leap on, good boat, leap on—we are hot—with love 
For the wide streets of marble Sybaris, 
And ’mid the crowd would stand 
To see the light white cloaks, and curls that move 
On lighter air. No fairer show than this 
Moves on the Attic strand ; 
No steeds more spotless draw the car of day 
Than these gold-hooved that ring along the sacred way, 


Full many a youth is there, 
Who lies in roses, fearful lest the sun 
Slip through the screen to burn his forehead pale ; 
*T were well these warriors fair 
Should ride with us, and ere the day be done 
Breathe the brave sea-smell on the quickening gale, 
Or at noontide when we move lazil 
Should feel the broad bare light strike from the burnished sea. 


O the fair shore, 
All thronged and mystical with olive sheen ! 
And here a passion of white blossom glows, 
And here is wondrous store 
Of rosier bloom, and from the tender green 
Of the new leaves peeps out the brier rose ; 
Gleams the pale lemon on pale lemon-trees, 
And golden-ripe the fruit of famed Hesperides. 


Look, Agathon! Beside the silver-grey 
Of yon blunt olive—look! What is’t that hies ? 
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The flutter of white raiment—nymph or maid ? 
Haste, Petale, away ! 
For where a pool in shadowed hollow lies 
The young Narcissus in his- hair doth braid 
Bright new-born flowers, and the boy, I ween, 
Will die for his own love, if thou wilt not be seen. 


See, in the cleft between those soft brown hills, 
How the goats clamber! See 

The long-cloaked herdsman, how he strides before ! 

Herdsman? ’Tis Phebus leads them by the rills, 
If such a thing may be. 

Push in, old pilot, nearer to the shore, 

For we would see this god in country guise, 

Who toils awhile with men ere yet he mount the skies. 


The hills are all alive ! 
The fauns are out, and from the soft low brake 
A satyr peers, a nymph starts up to fly. 
Where the light shadows drive 
Along the slope, oh! doth he sleep or wake, 
Who in such utter stillness there doth lie, 
That the lithe lizard darts across his breast, 
And o’er him hangs the lark with rapture half-expressed ? 


Methinks from out the vineyard cold and bare 
He hither stole to dream 

Of autumn’s glory and the laden vine, 

Swinging from tree to tree in drowsy air, 

And vats o’erbrimmed with purple. Well I deem 

’Tis Ampelus who loves the lord of wine, 

Tis young-eyed Ampelus who slumbers here, 
And sees ’mid all his rout the jocund god appear. 


Wreathe round him, dancing nymphs in order meet, 
And wake him slowly with your low-voiced song, 
And with arms, voices, feet, 
In harmony the tender strain prolong, 
Till ope those eyes for laughter once again, 
And the young faun in glee leap.down toward the main. 


Alas! we rest not here, 
Nor dream with him beside the sunny shore. 
What if we dare a splendid deed—to fly 
Beyond the Italian coasts, nor longer fear 
The outer ocean and so come no more 

In these safe seas to lie, 
But, passing o’er the waters wild and grey, 

Find a new race to rule beyond the dying day. 


More knowledge still we seek, 
More potent arts to sway the souls of men : 





Oiracca! OidAagoa ! 


Beyond far western seas perchance may dwell 
New scholars for the Greek, 
New place for temples fair on hill or glen: 
Methinks the mighty waters swell 
With prophecy ; and where the sun sinks down, 
Slow rises, like a mist, full many a stately town. 


Vain, vain! rash tongue beware ! 
Is there no god to scourge us for our ptide ? 
Let us be wise, my Agathon, nor dare 
On unknown course so frail a bark to guide, 
“When thougind I are on the inland sea, 
What place in all the world so fair for me and thee ? 


Shake out the sail, 
And cease with toiling oar to vex the foam : 
The shade creeps up the hill, a single star 

In the deep sky is pale : 

The goats move slowly home ; 

And from the rocks afar, 
Where, like a waving veil, the thin mist clings, 

Sweet as a dream of old the fabled siren sings, 
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REVIEW OF THE SESSION. 


Pusuic expectation has, for al- 
most the whole of the period which 
has elapsed since the memorable 
dissolution of last year, marked out 
the session of 1875 as an important 
epoch in English party and politi- 
eal history. It has been the first 
session for exactly thirty years 
that the Conservative party has 
had, from beginning to end, the 
uncontrolled direction of affairs, 
possessing a compact majority, with 
a prepared policy and matured 
schemes of legislation. A whole 
generation has passed away in the 
interval; tariffs and electoral re- 
gisters have been reformed ; and all 
the great questions concerning them, 
which have absorbed the energies 
of statesmen now fast disappearing 
from the scene, have either been 


swept away, or have dwindled into 
insignificance ; wars have changed 


America, revolutionised Europe, 
and reconstituted India; and the 
whole face of jpolitics, foreign and 
domestic, has been entirely altered. 
During the whole of that time the 
Liberal party has been in the ascend- 
ant; during nearly the whole of it 
Liberal statesmen have been in office: 
at its close a few years of “ destruc- 
tive legislation” was followed by a 
period of singularly restless move- 
ment on the part of democratic lead- 
ers in England, and of Home-Rulers 
_ in Ireland, which Mr. Gladstone’s 
Ministry, in its declining years, 
was unable to control; and the 
long ascendancy of Liberalism was 
terminated by a signal overthrow. 
A session, curtailed of a third of its 
usual duration, with a Ministry 
suddenly called to office, immedi- 
ately 'followed. And therefore it 
has been to the session which is 
now drawing to a close that expec- 
tation has turned, in order to esti- 


mate rightly the true character of 
Conservative legislation and ten- 
dencies under the altered circum- 
stances of the country. During 
the long triumph of their oppon- 
ents, some of the greatest measures 
were carried by Conservatives. The 
opportunity fas come to distinguish 
between rival factions, and to dissi- 
pate the growing confusion in which 
party names and meaning have, in 
the course of years, been involved. 
In that sense, and from that point of 
view, the session is one of consider- 
able significance ; and although the 
details of. its legislation possess more 
interest for the classes specially 
affected than fascination for the 
journalist, still the general character 
of the session, and the course which 
politics are taking, are on the whole 
pre-eminently satisfactory. 

The session has been unusually 
barren of great debates ; nor can we 
hope for the revival of parliamen- 
tary eloquence whilst neither foreign 
affairs nor home events excite any 
controversy capable of stirring pas- 
sion, or involving broad differences 
of political principle. Compared 
with the critical condition of affairs 
in nearly every European country, 
which tasks all the energies of the 
statesmen of the Continent; the un- 
ruffled calmness of English politics 
is the most hopeful feature in mo- 
dern civilisation, and attests the 
triumphant position which the na- 
tion has achieved. Nor is there 
anything in the immediate pro- 
spects of public men to stimulate 
that rivalry which, in the absence 
of exciting events, might infuse 
some vigour and spirit into their 
debates. The retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone from the leadership of 
the Opposition, and the installation 
of Lord Hartington in his place, 
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following in the wake of the elec- 
tions, were full of a significance 
which has not been lost on the ex- 
treme members of the Liberal party. 
The protest within is as emphatic 
as the protest without, against any 
further attempt on the part of the 
Extreme Left to define the prin- 
ciples or policy of the Opposition. 
The only course now left to the 
promoters of that singular agitation 
which preceded Mr. Gladstone’s fall, 
is to expiate in silence the follies 
and extravagances of the past. 
Whiggism is again in the ascendant ; 
and as it is no longer permitted to 
an enthusiastic Liberal to manufac- 
ture new opinions merely to distin- 
guish the party, it is necessary to 
await the course of events, The 
moderation and firmness of the new 
Jeader have been manifest through 
the session; both on the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill and the motion 
toenfranchise agricultural labourers, 
an extreme course was plainly dis- 
couraged by him; and when Mr. 
Gladstone superseded him _ in 
the criticism of the Govern- 
ment finance, the result was to 
strengthen rather than weaken 
the hands of the Ministry. 
Taking the general course of the de- 
bates, and of parliamentary conduct, 
itmay be said that both Mr. Cross 
and Sir Stafford Northcote have 
distinctly increased their authority 
and reputation ; while, on the other 
side, Mr. Fawcett is perhaps the only 
member of the Opposition who 
may be said in any way to have im- 
proved his position, Of the three 
great orators who remain of those 
with whom this generation is famil- 
iar, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright 
have ceased to take a prominent 
part in politics, On the ‘other 
hand, Mr. Disraeli has wisely left 
the conduct of all the Government 
measures, with one exception, to the 
heads of the Government depart- 
ments. He probably feels that 


after all his celebrated rivals have 
disappeared, or virtually withdrawn, 
there can be no fresh parliamentary 
laurels for him to win; and it may 
be that the spectacle of his foremost 
opponents in the House has not 
been without its warning, not one 
of whom, except Mr. Forster, in 
rank below the Prime Minister, has 
ever conducted a measure of any 
public importance through Parlia- 
ment, Such poverty of legislative 
experience is a serious weakness to 
a political party, and an unsatis- 
factory result of its long official 
career. 

The only break in the monotony 
of events has been the occurrence of 
the great French “scare.” It was 
said at the time that Russia had 
“ conquered once more the primacy 
of the Continent.” However that 
may be, both Parliament and the 
public learnt with satisfaction that 
England had once more exercised 
her influence abroad, and expressed 
her opinion decisively with regard 
to the maintenance of peace. The 
other incidents of public interest 
have been the outbreak of an epi- 
demic in the recently - annexed 
islands of Fiji, the sole interruption 
to the prosperity of our colonial em- 
pire. ‘The departure of an expedi- 
tion to the North Pole, and the pro- 
jected visit of the Prince of Wales 
to India, have interested and grati- 
fied the public; and the grumbling 
propensities of the British taxpayer 
have found no other outlet than the 
extremely moderate expenditure in- 
volved in a visit of English royalty 
to the Indian Empire. The only 
sensational subjects of the last six 
months have been a small agitation 
for the release of a convict, and a 
difference of opinion between Par- 
liament and the Press as to the sta- 
tus of parliamentary reporters, ren- 
dered memorable by Lord Harting- 
ton’s mistaken endeavour to alter 
the usages of Parliament without 
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previous arrangement with the Min- 
istry. Neither subject is worth 
much discussion, or disturbed for 
any length of time the work of 
purely remedial legislation, which, 
both in its quality and its quantity, 
has distinguished the session. 
Ireland, no doubt, is the first sub- 
ject which occurs, whilst applauding 
that tranquillity and contentment 
which happily prevail in the United 
Kingdom. Count Miinster, it is true, 
not very long ago, rather went out of 
his way, and in so doing excited some 
Irish dissatisfaction, to warn us of 
what is preparing in Ireland, the 
relation of which country to impe- 
rial interests bears, or might have 


borne, some resemblance to the con-: 


nection between Imperial Germany 
and its Catholic dependencies. But 
as far as the session is concerned, 
all that we have to note is the pass- 
ing of the Irish Peace Preservation 
Act through both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Coercion Code, which it 
replaced, was called for immediately 
after the Irish Church and Land 
Acts were passed ; so that whatever 
the other merits of that famous 
legislation, its immediate fruit was 
not so satisfactory as its authors 
hoped. Under that Code Ireland 
had been governed for four years; 
and according to Earl Spencer, who 
was the Lord-Lieutenant responsible 
for its administration, its result was 
eminently successful. “Instead of 
anarchy and outrage prevailing over 
Jarge districts, there had been 
an almost immediate cessation of 
that state of things.” Lord Spencer 
took credit, no doubt very justly, 
to the late Irish Government ‘for 
the way in which that legislation 
had been administered, because he 
thought that the Acts of Parliament 
had been put in force with success, 
and, at the same time, without cur- 
tailing the liberty of any loyal sub- 
ject of her Majesty. The only 
persons whom these laws controlled 


Aug. 


were miscreants who had devoted 


themselves to the instigation of out- 


rage and murder.” That being the 
object of the legislation, her Majesty’s 
Government, from time to time, as 
circumstances appeared to them to 
improve, withdrew considerable por- 
tions of the country from the applica- 
tion of thatlaw. And in the past 
session they proposed, through Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, the re-enact- 
ment of the expired Code with very 
considerable relaxations, pointing to 
the abolition of all coercive meas- 
ures, as far as mere political offend- 
ers were concerned, and merely 
insisting upon exceptional powers 
so far as agrarian outrage and the 
excesses of the Ribbon Society re- 
quired to be dealt with.’ Neverthe- 
less, the Irish members in the House 
of Commons fought the Bill step by 
step, and raised over and over again 
the question of any coercive policy 
being necessary at all, Much time 
was consumed in that way ; not alto- 
gether uselessly, for the Government 
made several concessions of import- 
ance, and the Irish members pub- 
licly acknowledged the fairness and 
courtesy with which they had been 
treated by the Ministers. It seems 
to be generally admitted that, 
though stout and sturdy, the op- 
position was strictly within the 
rules of parliamentary warfare—al- 
though how much of it represented 
national repugance to the measure, 
and how much represented individual 
love of declamation, it is difficult to 
say. Its great achievement was the 
repeal of a clause which was passed 
by the last Parliament, not merely 
without opposition, but without dis- 
cussion. Ireland thus regained the 
right of suing out a writ of habeas 
corpus, to which the warrant of the 
Lord-Lieutenant will be a sufficient 
answer. The Irish members of the 
last Parliament naturally thought 
that this right was perfectly value- 
less, and passed a clause which 
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abolished it. It is restored by this 
Parliament; and if it gratifies the 
opponents of the measure, it cer- 
tainly does not fetter in any way 
the hands of the Executive. If the 
tone of the discussions was satisfac- 
tory to the Irish members, the 
degree to which relaxation has 
been carried, and the circumstance 
that it has been considered safe and 
politic, must be satisfactory not 
merely to Ireland, but to England 
also. Lord Spencer, though he 
entered fully into the reasons why 
he had not been able himself to 
restrict the coercive measure of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Administration, express- 
ed his full confidence in the present 
Irish Government, and stated his 
conviction that the ministry “ would 
handle the present measure with 
justice, and still further relax its 
stringency, if it saw its way to do 
so.” Lord Carlingford, the late 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, also 
pointed out that the measure “ very 
considerably relaxed the severity of 
the law. He did not grudge her 
Majesty’s Government any credit 
they might derive in Ireland from 
that fact, but he thought that the 
people of Ireland ought to know 
that it was a fact, and that the 
Government and Parliament have 
been engaged all this time, not in 
framing a fresh Jaw for coercion, 
but in largely relaxing the law 
which had been deemed necessary 
for some time past.” The Irish 
people can scarcely have cause to 
complain of any injustice or undue 
severity in their treatment, when 
one of the principal opponents 
of the Ministry, himself largely 
responsible for the recent govern- 
ment of that kingdom, “ believes 
that it will be recognised in: Ireland 
that both the Government and 
Parliament had brought to the con- 
sideration of this subject the utmost 
patience and the utmost anxiety to 
deal with Ireland as we would deal 


with ourselves if we were legislating 
for any part of England or Scotland 
under similar circumstances.” 

We are disposed to place this 
inevitable legislation for Ireland . 
first in interest and importance in 
reviewing the work of the session. 
Assuming, as every rational per- 
son does, the necessity for restrictive 
measures, the actual legislation was 
a message of peace and conciliation 
to the Irish people; and, notwith- 
standing the protracted opposition 
of the Irish members, it is probably 
so accepted by the Irish people. 
In other respects, the relations be- 
tween the Irish members and the 
leader of the House were, in this 
session as well as in that of last year, ° 
distinctly satisfactory and even con- 
ciliatory on both sides, They con- 
trast significantly with those which 
existed at the time of the general 
election between the late Govern- 
ment and their Irish supporters, 
when the menace of Home Rule on 
the one side, and studied ambiguity 
on the other, showed plainly that 
the functions of Government had 
been abandoned in panic. The 
long-continued alliance between the 
Liberal leaders and the Irish mem- 
bers appears to have terminated in 
a mutual and embittered estrange- 
ment; but the English public may 
well rejoice that the Administration 
of the day no longer rests upon 
their support, and that they no 
longer hold in their hands the 
balance between rival parties. The 
result is to establish a better under- 
standing between the two countries, 
and leads us to hope that the 
measures of the past session may 
be the first of a series which, under 
Conservative rule, may tend to the 
gradual equalisation of law between 
them. 

It will be remembered that to- 
wards the close of the late Admin- 
istration, her Majesty’s Ministers 
were frequently applauding the ex- 
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traordinary prosperity of the country ; 
and at the same time, in equally 
emphatic language, bewailing their 
own unpopularity. Mr, Gladstone 
himself referred to the decline of 
his power as inevitable, and re- 
treated behind a network of figures 
as to the average duration of Minis- 
tries. But it is worth while to 
remember that by the time Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet had closed its 
second session of Parliament, it had 
not merely completed that Irish 
legislation, which in the result did 
not pacify Ireland, but it had, part- 
ly by the dictatorial tone of its 
chief, and partly by its education 
policy, promoted serious disunion 
amongst its followers. And from 
that time it entered upon a course of 
steady and rapid decline: its foreign 
policy alienated the party, from 
Lord Russell downwards; its home 
policy exasperated the nation ; even- 
tually its members were not on 
speaking terms, and its followers 
were in open revolt. It may at 
least be claimed for Mr. Disraeli’s 
Cabinet, that at a corresponding 
period of its existence no such 
crisis has arrived, and no symptoms 
of declining authority have ap- 
peared. 

Not merely is its Irish policy 
singularly successful ; it is the only 
Government, having regard to the 
bitterness produced by recent ex- 
planations and pamphlets, which is 
capable of conciliating the Irish 
people. In its foreign poligy it 
has maintained a firm as well as a 
pacific tone. In the recent Euro- 
pean complication, Germany and 
France alike acknowledged its good 
offices, and nothing has occurred 
to weaken public confidence in Lord 
Derby. The Colonial and Indian 
empires have been administered 
with success. The Cabinet is united 
and supported by a united party ; 
the Prime Minister maintains his 
usual authority and popularity with- 
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out unduly absorbing into his own 
hands the whole conduct of public 
business, Nothing has occurred 
to shake the authority of the Cabi- 
net, or to diminish its popularity, 
It has to all appearance gained at 
present in vivality and strength. 

It is, however, by its home legis. 
lation that an English Cabinet 
usually stands or falls. The prin- 
cipal measures of the session besides 
the Peace Preservation Act for 
Ireland, have been the Regimental 
Exchanges Acts, the Acts relating 
to Artisans’ Dwellings, Public 
Health, the sale of Food and Drugs, 
the management of Friendly So- 
cieties, the Labour Laws, County 
Courts, Scottish Entails, the Trans- 
fer of Land, Agricultural Holdings, 
the National Debt, and the Sn- 
preme Court of Judicature. - Those 
Acts have been or probably will 
be passed in spite of the length 
of time consumed in the Irish de- 
bates, and in spite of the Govern- 
ment declining to follow the 
custom, so subversive of the privi- 
leges of private members, intro- 
duced by the last Administration, 
of taking supply on Mondays 
without debate on going into com- 
mittee. 

Reviewing the character of this 
work, which, in point of quantity, 
must be admitted on all hands to 
be considerable, the primary cir- 
cumstance to be noted is, that the 
details of these measures were not 
enlivened by any serious attempt 
to question the principles which 
they involved. In other words, in 
spite of an active Opposition, they 
commanded general support and ap- 
proval,—a circumstance of extreme 
significance, having regard to the 
imputations, not yet entirely explod- 
ed—for Liberal prejudices harden 
into adamantine conviction—of Tory 
reaction and Conservative hostility 
to progress, As the Ministry settles 
itself in the saddle, and the people 
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receive and accustom themselves to 
expect at its hands wise and pru- 
dent measures, we shall probably 
emerge from the period of dull re- 
crimination and pointless invective. 
Last year, the measures of the 
Ministry were denounced, sometimes 
as a spoliation, at other times as a 
reversal, of the projects of their 
predecessors ; and in either char- 
acter were equally unwelcome to 
the Opposition. This year the 
charge of reaction was confined 
to the Regimental Exchanges Bill ; 
for upon the question of restoring 
the House of Lords’ jurisdiction, 
the ‘Times’ was the solitary 
champion of “progress.” The 
objection to several other mea- 
sures was that they were not 
sufficiently “compulsory ;” while 
the attack on Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s plan for the reduction of 
the national debt was in Mr. Lowe’s 
words, that according to all ex- 
perience the English people could 
only be “ hoodwinked ” into paying 
their debts by means of terminable 
annuities. It is important to esti- 
mate by the light of the conduct 
and language of the day, the spirit 
in which either political party will 
guide the new democracy, and en- 
deavour to govern England by means 
df the enlarged constituencies, Over 
and over again the Ministry have 
laid down the principle, that their 
reforms will proceed, by making 
legislation and opinion go hand in 
hand together and react upon one 
another, whether the subject is that 
of reducing debt, promoting educa- 
lion, improving artisans’ dwellings, 
or altering the relations between 
landlord and tenant. The high- 
handed policy which is so dear to 
Liberalism, and which a little reflec- 
tion will show is its sole raison 
@étre, has been illustrated in office 
by a sufficient course of violent and 
harassing legislation; and, in op- 
position by the spirit of its criti- 
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cism. For ourselves we prefer that 
“compulsion” and “ hoodwinking” 
should remain as lingering echoes 
about the Opposition benches, in- 
stead of becoming: the animating 
principles of a triumphant majority. 

There seems to be every indica- 
tion that the reception awarded to 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s Budget has 
strengthened the position of the 
Government. Fortunately for him 
and the general success of his fin- 
ance, there was sufficient room for 
adverse criticism to tempt Mr. Glad- 
stone into the arena, in a very able 
speech, which arrayed against him 
in the most telling manner all the 
objections, some of them of a most 
hypercritical nature, of which his 
policy and scheme and administra- 
tion were susceptible. Few Minis- 
ters are strong enough to withstand 
the depressing influence of their 
opponents’ patrofising approval. 
And the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gained immensely in the 
eyes both of Parliament and the 
public, when it appeared that not 
merely was his finance subjected to 
powerful and searching criticism 
from no less an antagonist than 
Mr. Gladstone, but that he him- 
self was ready with a complete and 
telling reply on nearly all points, in 
a speech which has been generally 
applauded for its skill and tact. 
The shadowy nature of the es- 
timated surplus gave to Mr. Glad- 
stone his best weapon of attack. 
But every one felt that upon that 
topic, although the argument pro- 
ceeded on the footing of that surplus 
being only £417,000, still, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mr. Gladstone (for both were respon- 
sible) were right last year in dis- 
counting an expected increment of 
nearly two millions, and applied 
the same method to the finances of 
this year, the estimated surplus 
would have been £900,000 larger 
than it was. The case was not 
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urgent enough to necessitate fresh 
taxation; the mistake of last year 
had bequeathed a certain amount 
of embarrassment to this: but at 
any rate it had been admitted, and 
was not repeated to anything like 
the same extent, or even one whit 
beyond what was inevitable. -And 
Mr. Gladstone indirectly and un- 
consciously afforded the best vin- 
dication which has yet been offered 
of those estimates of last year, 
which we, in common with many 
others, have frequently condemned. 
He drew attention to the fact that 
the annual voluntary expenditure 
of the country has grown by 
£1,360,000. Some additions were 
no doubt inevitable; but proba- 
bly the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer felt that he would be in 
a more favourable position for en- 
forcing economy, and exercising an 
effective contro! over the spending 
departments, if his resources were 
strictly limited, than if he had a 
large probable surplus to draw upon. 
The Finance Minister must always 
represent the House of Commons in 
dealing with his colleagues; and it 
is one mode of drawing closer the 
bonds between them, to accept in 
the first year of office a very small 
disposable surplus. Doubtless the 
Chancellor sailed a great deal too 
close to the wind; but the advo- 
cates of economy at least ought not to 
denounce too strongly the financier 
who prefers to risk his reputation 
and a chance of a small deficit, rather 
than give the indirect stimulus to ex- 
penditure which is produced by the 
prospect of an excessive surplus. At 
all events, there is truth in the obser- 
vation that, except for its influence 
upon the reputation of a Minister and 
the fortunes of a party, there is no 
such very great calamity in a possible 
deficit, having regard to the extra- 
ordinary prosperity of the country. 
Still, the balance of argument pre- 
ponderates in favour of safe estimates 
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and a reasonable surplus; and we 
may rejoice in the implied, if not 
expressed, promise, that the experi- 
ment of last year will not be r. 
peated. 

The plan for reducing national debt 
which has been adopted both by 
Parliament and the country with 
singular unanimity of approval will 
unless unforeseen events supervenc 
to render it abortive, be sufficient 
to render this session memorable 
in time to come. Recognising the 
principle— which it has cost a 
variety of painful experience to 
establish—that the only mode of 
paying debt is to raise money by 
taxes for that purpose, and to 
appropriate it when raised to 
that purpose and no other; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
sisted that that method had pro 
ceeded as far as was practicable by 
means of terminable annuities, and 
must now be supplemented. Instead 
of the elaborate and abortive scheme 
of 1866, the mere exposition of 
which “gave everybody a_head- 
ache,” the Government appealed to 
Parliament to enact that hereafter 
a fixed annual sum, eventually 28 
millions, will be paid to the National 
Debt Commissioners, whereby a sur- 
plus, growing rapidly as the charge 
for interest diminishes, will be avail- 
able for reduction. The rallying 
point of opposition to this simple 
plan deserves to be remembered. 
Terminable annuities were a device 
by which all experience had shown 
that the English people would con- 
sent to be “ hoodwinked ” into pay- 
ing their debts! It was idle to cor 
tend that the same people, thoagh 
admittedly fit for and inured to 
habits of self-government, would 
ever have the moral courage or self- 
control to pay openly a fixed annual 
sum towards the discharge of theit 
liabilities! The principle appar 
ently involved in fixing on the sum 
of 28 millions is that, at period: 
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eal revisions of its relations to the 
public creditor, the existing genera- 
tion is not entitled to appropriate 
to its own advantage more than a 


moiety of the relief effected by the 


antecedent reductions of the charge 
for debt. The charge for interest 
at the present time is, in round 
numbers, 24 millions a-year, show- 
ing a diminution of 8 millions in the 
last 60 years, . Of that sum we accept 
half for our own benefit, and apply 
the remaining moiety to effect fur- 
ther reductions for the benefit of 
posterity. And if we are able to ad- 
here to that arrangement till 1905, 
by its means, and by means of 
casual surpluses, a very large. re- 
duction will have been made; and at 
the beginning of the fourth genera- 
tion from the close of the war the an- 
nual charge for debt will have been 
reduced 18 millions—to which, on 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s principle, 
the then House of Commons will be 
bound to add another 7 millions, to 
continue the work of reduction in 
the same spirit of equity between 
present and future generations as 
that which has marked the scheme 
of the Ministry. 

There have been several bills bear- 
ing indirectly upon the subject of 
local government and local taxa- 
tion, which clearly indicate that the 
present Government, like their pre- 
decessors, have no intention of sub- 
mitting a “large showy measure” 
on this question for the consideration 
of Parliament. Both Mr. Disraeli 
and Sir Stafford Northcote expressly 
stated at the beginning of the session 
that, while they had no intention of 
hindering reform by propounding a 
sensational measure, they would not 
follow the example of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government in declining to revise 
to any extent local taxation until 


the whole system of local govern-. 


ment had been recast. Measures 
have been proposed with a view to 
fix the attention of Parliament upon 
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the administration of local finance, 
the progress of rating, the progress 
of local indebtedness, and the growth 
of expenditure. In most of the 
measures of this session the question 
of local administration has been 
dealt with; and it is impossible 
that any future Parliament should 
ever lose sight of it. The immense 
difficulties in the way can, according 
to Mr. Disraeli, only be gradually 
overcome; and a Government which 
has consolidated and amended the 
sanitary laws, facilitated the im- 
provement of the dwellings of arti- 
sans, and’ endeavoured to revise 
the system of making loans to local 
bodies for public works, and to pro- 
vide for returns and audit of local 
expenditure, can hardly be said to 
shrink from the difficult task be- 
fore it. No public man, not even 
Mr. Fawcett, who led the Liberal 
opposition in respect of this sub- 
ject, appears to have any definite 
and comprehensive plan to propose, 
or even any clearly understood ob- 
ject in view. The Government 
have been making sensible and 
steady efforts in the direetion of 
piecemeal improvement, and have 
pledged themselves next year, if 
we remember rightly, to introduce 
a Valuation Bill, with a view to uni- 
formity of assessment. Their pre- 
decessors sheltered themselves with 
the plea that nothing ought to be 
done till the whole local organisa- 
tion of the country should be re- 
cast. 

Besides these useful but fragment- 
ary measures of local reform, a review 
of the session must include within 
its notice the Merchant Shipping 
Acts Amendment Bill, designed to 
render the lives of sailors more 
secure, and so far matured as to 
insure legislation early next year; 
the Transfer of Land Act, designed 
to facilitate the sale and purchase 
of real property ; and the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Bill, which in all 
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probability will pass, intended to 
secure to an improving tenant in 
a great majority of cases a fair re- 
turn for the capital which he has 
invested. . : 

The Employers and Workmen 
Act, and Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act, have effected a 
reform of the labour laws which 
was cordially welcomed by every 
one in Parliament except Lord 
Robert Montagu. They belong toa 
class of measures which must prove 
to the working class that their inte- 
rests are safe in the hands of a Con- 
servative Administration, The gen- 
eral principle has been affirmed that 
breaches of contract between em- 
ployers and employed should be 
treated civilly and not criminally. 
“There should,” said Mr. Cross, who 
is entitled to the credit of two of 
the principal measures of the ses- 
sion, “be an absolute freedom of 
will between master and’ servant, 
and between servant and fellow- 
servant—a man should work if he 
liked, he should not work if he did 
not like; he should belong to a 
trade’s*- union if he liked, but 
should not be compelled to belong 
to a trade’s-union.” The unanim- 
ous approval with which Mr. Cross’s 
Bills for these amendments of the 
labour laws were received renders 
comment superfluous, No question 
has yet risen, or is threatened, 
which in the smallest degree tends 
to alienate the working classes from 
the Government. On the contrary, 
the legislation of the session, when 
its effects are experienced, will pro- 
bably convince masses of Conserva- 
tive working men, whose existence 
has been so often denounced as 
an impossibility, that their social 
condition and wellbeing, the way 
in which they are housed, the mode 
in which their health is preserved 
and their rates expended, are more 
earnestly attended to and improv- 
ed by a Conservative Ministry than 
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by its predecessor. The moral, 
sanitary, and physical condition of 
the labouring classes is quite as 
much the speciality of one side of 


' the House, as the sensational legis. 


lation, which only secondarily con- 
cerns them, is the province of the 
other. 

With regard to National Educa- 
tion, Lord Sandon’s code was also 
unanimously approved. It con- 
siderably raised the standards; and, 
so far from the department being 
open to the imputation, sought to 
be made last year, of impeding the 
working of that Act of 1870 which 
Conservatives have always loyally 
accepted, and for which they are 
themselves largely responsible, the 
only fault found with the new code 
by the greatest enthusiasts on the 
subject was, that its demanas were 
impracticably high. It is no ordi- 
nary advantage that the religious 
difficulty, which only two years ago 
was big with revolution, is, in the 
present state of politics, never heard 
of. The Government has made a 
determined effort to infuse an intel- 
ligent spirit into elementary instruc- 
tion; and probably the notion that 
such religious instruction as cbil- 
dren not yet in their teens are cap- 
able of imbibing is a violation of 
their parents’ conscience, will here- 
after rank as one of the exploded 
commonplaces of Liberalism. If 
the minute relating to pauper chil- 
dren, and the Endowed Schools Act 
Amendment Bill of 1874, raised a 
prejudice against Lord Sandon, it 
must be fairly conceded that he has 
already lived it down, and has es- 
tablished his reputation as Minister 
of Education. 

The charge of reaction and retro- 
gression, which so .glibly fell from 
the lips and pens of Opposition in 
the earlier days of the Administra- 
tion, has died away during this 
session. It was raised, but not fin- 
ally persisted in, with reference to the 
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Regimentai Exchanges Bill. The 
accusation, loudly repeated, that this 
was a reversal of a policy which in 
abolishing purchase cost the coun- 
try millions of money, naturally 
fixed upon this Bill the attention of 
the public. But the debate in the 
House of Lords for ever set that 
accusation at rest. 

The opponents of this Bill had 
iong looked forward to a full state- 
ment of their case at the hands of 
Lord Cardwell. It-was made; and 
Lord Derby’s reply to it did 
more than any single speech to 
convince the country of the sound- 
ness of the proposal, It reminded 
the House that the general opinion 
of the army, the majority of that 
portion of the public which inter- 
ests itself in army questions, the 
recommendation of the Commis- 
sioers selected by the late Govy- 
ernment for their eminence and 
impartiality, were all in its favour. 
Then as to the alleged intention or 
imputed result of the Bill,—that it 
would indirectly restore the abol- 
ished system of purcbase,—Lord 
Derby pointed out that he himself 
(and it is well known that others of 
the Ministry shared his sentiments) 
had opposed for twenty years the 
purchase system; and that, at any 
rate, no one wished, now that it 
was gone, to restore it. “ The thing 
is done ; the inconveniences attend- 
ing every large change are mostly 
got over; the officers have many of 
them received their money, To try 
and revive the purchase system 
openly would be insane; to try and 
do it insidiously would be dishon- 
ourable, even if it were possible.” 
Under this Act, which simply facil- 
itates exchange for purposes of con- 
venience, and to promote efficiency, 
no officer can, as before, buy himself 
into higher rank or higher pay. All 
that either party to an exchange 
gains is, that he is “ quartered in a 
place which, for purely personal 
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reasons, whether of health, family, 


‘or taste, he finds better suited to 


him than another.” In those which 
were always the non-purchase corps. 
—viz., the Engineers and Artillery 
—the system of exchange existed, 
and was never condemned by the- 
opponents of purchase. No like-- 
ness, far less identity, was ever dis- 
covered between the two systems 
of exchange and purchase, until 
it was necessary to find a purely 
party ground of opposition to the 
Ministerial Bill. As to giving, by its 
means, undue advantages to wealth, . 
or demoralising private scldiers by 
the example of their superiors, money 
in all classes and callings gives 
power; no new relative disadvap- 
tage is introduced. Admittedly, 
exchanges do not interfere: with the 
discipline or efficiency of the army ; . 
the sole contention was that the 
paying for them was objectionable. 
“‘ My answer,” says Lord Derby, “ is, 
that if you forbid exchange in all 
cases except where the respective 
situations are of exactly equal eligi- - 
bility, you really do forbid them 
in the great majority of cases.” It 
was felt that such a prohibition was 
unnecessarily rendering military ser- 
vice less attractive as a profession. 
It will never be attractive in respect 
of its pay. True economy as well 
as efficiency points to rewarding its . 
members by good social position and 
any other advantages which are 
practicable, amongst which liberty 
to exchange is one of the most 
highly valued. The British army 
is recruited on the exclusively vol- 
untary principle ; it is scattered over — 
the whole face of the globe, and it 
has to endure every variety of climate. . 
A system which modifies, by a self- - 
adjusting method, the hardships 
and inconveniences entailed by 
the exigencies of public service, and 
adapts itself as far as possible to 
individual wishes, certainly goes far 
to render military life less unattrac- 
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tive, and is favourable to economical 
administration. And tried by the 
test, not of what is most agreeable to 
the officers, but simply of what is 
best for the State, Lord Derby con- 
clusively showed, and his elaborately 
reasoned speech told with the public, 
that the Government measure was 
wise in policy, and carefully ma- 
tured in respect of its provisions. 
The legislative proposals of great- 
est constitutional importance which 
Parliament has discussed during the 
present session, are undoubtedly 
those which affect the Supreme 
Court Judicature Act of 1873. 
Parliament has seldom witnessed a 
greater fiasco than that which arose 
out of this marvellous measure of law 
reform. It was a gigantic effort to 
remodel the judicial system of the 
country ; and its history seems to 
show that no more questionable 
praise can be bestowed upon a Bill 
than to say it is by no means a 
party measure. Whether the sub- 
ject in hand is a treaty, a budget, 
or a parliamentary enactment, both 
executive and legislative measures 
appear to prosper best when the 
two great parties in the State are at 
arms’-length with respect to them, 
and afford to the country, by their 
rivalry with regard to them, the 
means of understanding both sides 
of the questions raised, and arriving 
at a matured decision. The party 
system and its spirit enter so 
deeply into our parliamentary gov- 
ernment, that measures carried with- 
out their aid, or while they are in 
abeyance, lose half their vitality. 
The assent given under such cir- 
cumstances is only balf-hearted and 
incomplete, probably for the reason 
that public attention is not suffi- 
ciently concentrated upon proposed 
legislation, until it is made the sub- 
ject of party rivalry and contests. 
The measure perhaps slides through 
the Houses of Parliament with 
greater facility, but it does so with- 
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out spreading its roots in that public 
opinion and approval from which 
in this country legislation of any 
importance must draw the main 
strength of its existence. 

It is selCon that any legislation 
has challenged more _ thoroughly 
that party or organised opposition 
which it failed to receive. A Judi. 
cature Commission was issued under 
Lord Derby’s Government in 1867: 
and after abortive attempts to legis. 
late in 1871, a Bill was brought 
into Parliament by Lord Selbome 
in 1873, which substantially fol- 
lowed the commissioners’ report; 
except that instead of confining it- 
self, as the report did, to the estab. 
lishment of a supreme court, with 
the power simply of intermediate 
appeal from all its decisions, it mus 
needs go out of its way to confer 
upon the new court a power of final 
as well as intermediate appeal, and 
with that view partially to abolish 
the jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords. In regard to a proposal of 
this importance and constitutional 
magnitude, it was essential that 
public attention should be draw 
to it, and its provisions examined. 
And it would:be difficult to suggest 
a more favourable subject for party 
spirit to expend its useful energies 
upon. Not merely did it contain 
those destructive clauses, which were 
wholly beyond the scope of the 
commissioners’ investigation and 
report, but they were framed so 
to effect a half demolition of a 
ancient constitutional authority in 
what was called a tentative manner 
—that is to say, by an operation 
which it would be equally difficult to 
complete or to cancel, In order to 
give the new tribunal unchecked 
and unrestrained authority in Eng- 
land, it was not merely (which no 
one now complains of) to combine te- 
gether all the existing courts of law 
and equity, of Admiralty, Probate 
and Divorce, into one vast tribunal 
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with the united power of all these 
courts; but the peers were to be 
deprived of the ancient appellate 
jurisdiction over England which 
they had exercised for ages, and 
which was forthwith to be trans- 
ferred to the new tribunal. For 
this purpose the ex-Lord Chan- 
cellors and other Jaw lords were to 
be made judges of it; while the 
House of Lords, with its authority 
weakened by the withdrawal of its 
most experienced judicial members, 
who would naturally prefer the 
new court, was to retain the rags 
and tatters of its former power, 
and exercise it for the exclusive 
benefit of Scotland and Ireland. 
As soon as. the act was passed, and 
the profession and public alike 
contemplated its coming into opera- 
tion, it is not too much to say that 
it was equally distasteful to all three 
kingdoms, although, in the abeyance 
of party spirit, it readily passed 
through both Houses of Parliament. 
And the reasons are obvious, Eng- 
land is by no means convinced of 
the wisdom of either abolishing the 
House of Lords’ jurisdiction in this 
summary manner, or of erecting* in 
its place a court of utterly uncon- 
trolled and unrestrained power. 
Every one admits the wisdom and 
authority with which the Lords 
have exercised their appellate func- 
tions; no one. questions the advan- 
tage of maintaining this constitu- 
tional check and restraint on the 
proceedings of courts of justice, 
which exercise not merely so much 
judicial, but, as is well known, 
though they are always at pains to 
deny it, so much virtually legisla- 
tive action. On the other hand, 
the result of the Act was, 
in Lord Penzance’s words,, that 
“one court in England, hearing be- 
tween 400 and 500 appeals a-year, 
should pronounce judgments that 
were absolutely irrevocable for all 
ime, except through an Act of Par- 
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liament. A court possessed of that 
power would have been capable of 
doing an inconceivable amount of 
harm to the judicature of this 
country.” So much “for the posi- 
tion of England in this matter. 
Then Scotland and Ireland could 
hardly, without their own consent, 
be placed under the appellate au- 
thority of a purely English court. 
The consequence was, that a re- 
siduum of authority was to be 
retained by the Peers for the ad- 
vantage of those kingdoms. A, 
tribunal, condemned as unfitted to 
supply the needs of England, or any 
longer to administer justice in one 
kingdom, was, after being shorn of 
most of its strength and all its 
prestige, to be kept alive for the 
satisfaction of the other two king- 
doms, and intrusted with the su- 
preme appellate jurisdiction over 
them. The fiasco scarcely needed 
the cynical explanation of Lord 
Selborne, that the motive for this 
queer arrangement was, that the 
national pride of Scotland and Ire- 
land should be aroused, that they 
should remonstrate against subjec- 
tion to a condemned and _half- 
abolished tribunal, and themselves, 
petition to be placed beneath the 
authority of the new English court. 
The sagacity of this statesmanship is 
obvious! *A half demolition of the 
judicial prerogatives of the Peers was 
sufficient to complete the power of 
the new court as an English tribunal ; 
the remaining half might remain to 
bid for the contempt of the Scotch 
and Irish—which it was sure even- 
tually to obtain—in which case the 
authority of the new court might 
be extended over the whole of the 
United Kingdom. And that is the 
result which, in the absence of any 
legislation this year, would have ac- 
tually happened. But while, by the 
Act of 1873, the above result was 
imminent, the Lords resolved not to 
part with their jurisdiction, and 
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passed a bill postponing the de- 
structive clauses of that Act. It is 
seldom that legislation has landed 
public affairs in such extraordinary 
confusion. The Commons had it 
in their power to refuse that post- 
ponement ; or, on the other hand, 
they might have declined to allow 
the remainder of the Act to come 
into effect until the whole ques- 
tion was settled. There was the 
existence of the new court, the ex- 
istence of either half the jurisdic- 
tion of the House of Lords, the 
question whether the Act of 1873 
should be partially or whoily post- 
poned, and in either case the ques- 
tion of what substituted arrange- 
ment should be made. There was 
ample room for difference of opinion 
between the two Houses, and a con- 
siderable complication might easily 
have arisen. If there were any 
‘truth in the suggestion that the 
Act of 1873 had strong supporters, 
and that the Government had 
merely withdrawn their first Bill 
of this year upon this subject from 
sheer timidity, the prospect would 
have been a most serious one. But 
the House of Commons reversed 
the hasty legislation of 1873 as 
eagerly as the Lords. Obviously, 
the Government had no option in 
the matter but to repeal the de- 
structive clauses, Those who me- 
nace our ancient institutions, and 
those who fear those menaces, may 
perhaps note with advantage, that 
the vigorous vitality of a useful 
institution is not quenched by even 
a legislative demolition, when has- 
tily and imprudently effected.’ 

In any event, it is worth while to 
point the moral of hasty and ill- 
timed legislation. The Government 
which was responsible for it had 
already once resigned, and were in 
a very similar position to that in 
which they endeavoured to reduce the 
House of Lords—viz., they had lost 
all authority in England, and were 
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only credited with a residuum of 
their former influence in Scotland 
and Ireland. The circumstance 
that first Lord Cairns, and after. 
wards Mr. Disraeli, should haye 
lent themselves to forward the 
scheme, reluctantly, and even with 
expressed regret, only shows to what 
an extent the functions of opposition 
were abandoned during some portion 
of Mr. Gladstone’s administration, 
The House of Commons was a 

parently shocked at a _half-demoli- 
tion of an ancient jurisdiction ; per- 
haps the Irish and Scotch supporters 
of the late Government scarcely 
appreciated the arrangement made 
by Lord Selborne for their ultimate 
welfare. So the House proposed to 
complete the projected destruction, 
Lord Cairns, however, soon put a 
stop to this, He had given the 
sanction of his approval to the 
abolition of the English jurisdic- 
tion; but both Scotch and Irish 
must remain, or he would raise the 
question of privilege, and dispute 
the claim of the House of Commons 
to originate any measure, or clause 
of a measure, depriving the House 
of* Lords of any part of its ancient 
authority. Mr, Gladstone, as leader 
of the Commons, denounced the 
claim of privilege; but, as Prime 
Minister, he deprecated the- loss of 
his Bill, and succumbed to the 
menace of opposition. Even then 
it must have crossed the minds of 
many that a serious mistake had 
been committed, and that, under 
the patronage of the ‘ Times,’ and by 
virtue of a tacit or expressed under- 
standing between Lord Cairns and 
Lord Selborne, a measure of very 
considerable magnitude had been 
passed without sufficient discussion, 
and under very questionable cir- 
cumstances. 

One clear proof of the rash and 
hasty character of the legislation of 
1873 is that the obvious sequel to 
it, the proposal also to transfer the 
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Irish and Scotch jurisdiction, which 
was inseparably connected with the 
other, and could not have survived 
it, has three times, in three conse- 
cutive sessionsy in two Parliaments, 


somehow or other proved abortive.. 


And that result ensued, notwith- 
sanding that every one recognised 
it as the sign and symbol of the 
whole controversy, and knew that 
the destructive clauses of Lord Sel- 
borne’s Act must either be com- 
pleted or repealed altogether. Mean- 
while, not a single petition was pre- 
sented with the object of abolishing 
the jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords. Not merely was the first 
supplementary Bill of this year 
denounced by the Committee of 
whom the country has heard so 
much; the whole of the Irish Bar 
and these Incorporated Society of 
Solicitors in Ireland protested 
against that abolition. So also in 
Scotland the Lord Justice-Clerk was 
opposed to it ; so also the Writers to 
the Signet, who had _ petitioned 
against it: both the Bench and 
Bar of Scotland expressed their 
disapproval. And, when the Bill 
of this year was withdrawn by 
the Lord Chancellor, it was open 
to any single member of the House 
of Lords to have objected, and 
not one was found to do so. Lord 
Cairns said, “I paused and looked 
round to, see if any objection was 
to be made, but there was none; 
and the question having been put, 
it was taken as a case of withdrawal, 
no person objecting. If an objec- 
tion to such a course is made, by 
even one person, it is fatal; but if 
no objection is made, the assent of 
the House is taken for granted.” 
This happened while there was a 
considerable attendance of peers, in 
consequence of notice having been 
given of an amendment on the occa- 
sion of the Bill going into commit- 
tee, in connection with the appeal 
to the supreme tribunal. It results, 
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then, that the withdrawal of the 
measure was the unanimous act of 
the House. The feeling .in the 
House of Commons myst have been 
equally strong; otherwise, and if 
the change of policy had been merely 
the work of a clique of iniriguers, 
the Administration would have re- 
ceived a most serious defeat or 
check in that House. No one ob- 
jects to what is called the fusion of 
law and equity, if by that inaccu- 
rate expression is meant the doing 
full justice in each suit, whether 
rules of law or principles of equity 
(either or both) are applicable there- 
to. That end might have been at- 
tained within, quite as well as 
without, the precincts of courts 
which are associated with centuries 
of English history. The courts, 
however, disappear, and a commo- 
dieus palace of justice will rise in 
their stead ; possibly in time some 
great reformer may replace the “ ven- 
erable Abbey” itself by a Spurgeon’s 
tabernacle! But in the meanwhile 
there cannot be a doubt that the 
public generally approves the deter- 
mination to retain the jurisdiction of 
the House of Lords; and there are 
equally grave reasons for upholding 
Lord Brougham’s celebrated tribunal, 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The Colonies and India 
have always regarded the right of 
final appeal to the sovereign as a 
valuable possession. It is impossible 
to believe that the new court, nine- 
tenths and more of whose business 
will: be purely municipal, will ever 
acquire in the eyes of colonists that 
imperial character which goes so far 
to preserve the ascendancy of the ex- 
isting tribunal, and the sentiment of 
reverence on the part of the colonists. 

Testing the character, therefore, 
of the session simply by the light of 
the statute-book, it may be deemed 
satisfactory by all who are contented 
with such legislative measures as 
are suited to the wants of the day 
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and the wishes of the people. The 
Ministry have accomplished as much 
as could reasonably have been ex- 
pected, though it is less than they 
attempted, and although some mea- 
sures, foreshadowed at the beginning 
of the session—as, for instance, that 
of University Reform—have not 
been heard of since. The character 
claimed for the legislation is that it 
consists of moderate and progressive 
improvements, and that it largely 
concerns itself with the physical 
and sanitary and educational condi- 
tion of the classes least able to pro- 
tect themselves, and for whom the 
action and assistance of Parliament 
are specially needed. “ Harassing” 
legislation has been so emphatically 
condemned, that even Mr. Lowe, 
who told his constituents that no 
useful law could be otherwise, nor 
Mr. Bright, who considered that 
even the Ten Commandments were 
included in that category, would 
venture to revive it. The principle 
of “compulsion” and the practice 
of “ hoodwinking” are for a time 
in abeyance ; and the order of the 
day is to remedy real and substan- 
tial grievances by measures which 
shall conciliate the goodwill and 
insure the co-operation of those for 
whose benefit they were carried, 
They have commended themselves, 
in spite of being denounced some- 
times as an insidious reaction, some- 
times as mere “toy balloons,” to 
the common-sense and judgment of 
the public. The Conservative party 
may fairly congratulate itself,-not 
that its rule is associated with 
heroic completeness, compulsory vio- 
lence, or sensational achievement, 
but that under its guidance steady 
progress has been made in that work 
of remedial legislation which is so 
often sacrificed to the exigencies of 
personal ambition. We are enter- 
ing upon a new chapter of English 
history ; and those who, looking to 
the unsettled state of men’s minds 
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on all the most important topics 
which affect society, consider that 
the Liberal party requires a radical 
reform in its views, its discipline, 
the internal relations of its sects, 
and its external relations to the 
chief promoters of  disturbanee, 
before its renewed triumph could 
be otherwise than a national disaster, 
must regard the work of the session 
as a worthy instalment of sound and 
Conservative progress. As the Gov. 
ernment continues its work, and the 
reformed constituencies which pro- 
nounced the decisive verdict of last 
year find that the alternative to 
destructive legislation is not the 
bugbear of Tory reaction, but a 
series of prudent and beneficial 
measures, conceived in their inter. 
est and promoted for their wel- 
fare, a stronger barrier than ever 
will be formed against the influence 
of those extreme politicians who 
two years ago succeeded in wrecking 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and 
rending in pieces a famous but now 
obsolete party. All the questions 
for which that party contended are 
finally settled. Civil and religious 
liberty has triumphed to the full 
extent of the meaning of the term; 
and in its turn is menaced by those 
who would abolish religion, and 
attack, on high _ philosophieal 
grounds, the principles and _ insti- 
tutions which lie at the root of all 
society. ‘“ We are now emerging,’ 
as Mr. Disraeli said more than two 
years ago, “from the fiscal period 
in which almost all the public men 
of this generation have been brought 
up. All the questions of trade and 
navigation, of the incidence of tax- 
ation, and of public economy, are 
settled. But there are other ques 
tions, not less important, and of 
deeper and higher reach and range, 
which must soon engage the atten- 
tion of the country. The attributes 
of a constitutional monarchy,— 

whether the aristocratic principle 
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should be recognised in our Constitu- 
tion, and if so,in what form ; whether 
the Commons of England shall re- 
main an estate of the realm, nume- 
rous, but privileged and qualified, 
or whether they should degenerate 
into an indiscriminate multitude; 
whether a National Church shall 
be maintained, and if so, what shall 
be its rights and duties; the fune- 
tions of corporations, the sacredness 
of endowments, the tenure of landed 
property, the free disposal, and even 
the existence, of any kind of pro- 
perty,”—these are the problems of 
the future, as they affect the polity 
and municipal institutions of these 
islands. And if from these exclu- 
sively national concerns we turn to 
the general spirit and tendency of 
the age, the events which have hur- 
tied over Europe during the last 
five years show that the tendency 
isto a wanton and unnecessary dis- 
ruption of human life into separate 
spheres, to an internecine conflict 
between the spirit of religion and 
the spirit of modern thought and 
civilisation. Everywhere the cry 
is raised that mankind are drawing 
off into two separate camps—free 
thought and servile submission — 
till the harmonious action of secular 
and spiritual influences bids fair to 
be impossible. There has been no 
period within living recollection 
when England could less afford to 
be governed by the combined ac- 
tion of Radical philosophers and 
Irish Ultramontanes. An alliance 
between materialism and medieval 
superstition — or rather between 
their respective votaries—for com- 
mon purposes, is no longer possi- 
ble. And while the deadly con- 
test between them rages abroad, 
and occasionally threatens us at 
home, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that a strong political party, 
independent of both, should exist, 
distinguished for its moderation, 
capable of directing the public 
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mind, with a view to harmonise 
rather than to separate the power- 
ful agencies of liberty and religion, 
and to maintain that accordance, 
to which Europe is a stranger, 
but which is the glory of English 
history, between the two great 
powers, temporal and _ spiritual, 
which between them control the 
human mind, and regulate the 
most vital of human relations and 
interests. 

We claim for the Conservative party 
its right to govern on the ground that 
it is a national and comprehensive 
confederacy, and that its policy and 
spirit are in accordance with the ma- 
tured opinion of all sensible and mo- 
derate men, Diatribes against Tory 
exclusiveness and reaction are a pure 
anachronism, as much out of date as 
a charge of devotion to the Pretender. 
Both parties have in their past his- 
tory much to be proud of, and much 
sincerely to regret. Confining our 
attention to the present and the 
future, it is clear that, whether from 
its fault or its misfortune, the Liberal 
party is disorganised, defeated, and 
demoralised. It is at discord with 
itself and with the age which it has 
lost the power of guiding. The 
Conservative party, on the 6ther 
hand, has reformed itself; and under 
the guidance during the last thirty 
years of the late Lord Derby and 
Mr. Disraeli, men of as broad sympa- 
thies and as wide reach of mind as 
the best of their opponents, has di- 
vested itself “ of those excrescences 
which were not indigenous to its na- 
tive growth ;” and, while true to the 
tradition of Pitt and its most famous 
chiefs, has again taken its stand 
upon unrestricted competition, liber- 
ty, and the principles of the Refor- 
mation. Meanwhile power has 
passed to the hands of the large 
masses of the people ; it is no longer 
possible to govern England in the 
interests of one class, or by the 
strength of extreme men; but it is 
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of infinite importance to secure jus- 
tice to all classes, and to provide 
the masses with leadership. Such 
leadership can never be obtained by 
excluding the chief national party 
of England, and relying, as hither- 
to, on the support of agitators with- 
out, and of the Irish contingent 
within the walls of Parliament. It 
seems to be admitted that the only 
basis on which the Liberals could 
be reformed is that of disestablish- 
ing the Church of England. And 
every year that passes over our 
heads, as well as every phase in 
the present conflict between Rome 
and Germany, between the Papacy 
and civilisation, only shows of 
what inestimable political advantage 

a National Church which shall 
guide religious feeling in alliance 
with the State. 

Those who consider that, in the 
task on which political parties are 
now employed—viz., of interpreting 
while influencing, and executing 
whilst guiding the national will— 
greater disturbing influences are at 
work amongst Conservatives than 
amongst Liberals, must be strangely 
blind to the signs of the times. The 
extreme men ~ amongst the latter 
were strong enough to drag their 
party down to the crushing “defeat 
of last year; and did so deliberately, 
on the avowed ground and the fre- 
quently repeated boast that they 
alone represented true Liberal prin- 
ciples. Those who pretend to fear 
that reactionary influences are as 
potent as extreme views in impeding 
sound government and sensible le- 
gislation, may not merely look back 
at the past two sessions,—the ease 
with which the Endowed School 
Act Amendment Bill was withdrawn 
and never reproduced, and the 
unanimity of approval which the 
most important legislative proceed- 
ings of the Ministry have received, 
—but may also study the language 
of Lord Salisbury, who, rightly or 
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wrongly, is credited with paramount 
influence over what is called the 
Extreme Right. After referring to 
the dissolution of 1874 as a great 
national protest against not merel 

the tyranny of a tmajotity, but the 
tyranny of the extreme men in a 
majority, he applied the lesson for 
the benefit of those over whom he 
exercises unbounded influence ; and 
in so doing bas given emphatic tes- 
timony to ‘the unity of purpose and 
policy which distinguishes the 
Cabinet. “The lesson we have 
taught our opponents we have not 
been ashamed to learn ourselves, 
Some of our friends may complain 
that we have not imprinted upon 
our measures the bright and stron 

colour of party. Undoubtedly, 
the temptation to do so may 
have been to many of us very 
great. We have a majority in 
both Houses of Parliament. We 
might have carried measures 
which would have told more dis- 
tinctly the school from which they 
came than those we have placed 
upon the statute-book ; but it was 
our duty to consider the history of 
the British constitution, and to 
look to the past as well as forward 
to the prospects of the future. The 
precedent we have set for the 
present will act upon the future. 
The pendulum will swing back 
again, and that which we have sown 
in moderation now will enable us 
and our successors to reap a harvest 
of moderation in the years that 
are to come. And, therefore, I feel 
that the Government has done right, 
and I am sure it will meet with “the 
calm approval of its supporters, who 
will remember in the hour of their 
triumph the lasting interests of the 
nation, for which any victorious 
party after all is only a trustee. 
Above all, this duty lies upon us— 
that we should not give any count- 
enance to the doctrine that a 
majority which, it may be, is pass- 
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ing, gives a warrant for extreme and 
rtisan legislation.” 

There cannot be a more emphatic 
recognition of the truth which has 
been the animating principle of 
Tory leadership during the last 
thirty years, that the Tory party is 
nothing unless it is national. The 
«school” to which Lord Salisbury 
refers may exist within its ranks; 
but it does not embrace more than 
asection, and it has no representa- 
tive on the Treasury Bench, or cap- 
able of influencing the policy of 
Government. Fortunately for Eng- 
land, it has never been tossed back- 
wards and forwards between the 
extreme men of either party; 
on the contrary, each side has 
learnt in its turn that the tri- 
umph of its enthusiasts is the 
downfall of its cause. Three 
memorable dissolutions have vindi- 
cated this truth, and snatched the 
country in succession from the 
violence of Mr. Fox, from the in- 
tolerant hostility of the Duke of 


Wellington to reform, and from Mr. 
Gladstone’s fanatical allies. On each 
occasion the people transferred the 
supremacy of party, determined to 


stem its violence; and at the 
present juncture of public affairs 
itis more than ever important that 
strength, wisdom, and moderation 
should predominate in the counsels 
of the Sovereign. » os 

We close our review of this session 
with the remark, that if we are right 
in attributing to it unusual signifi- 
cance, we may at the same time 
pronounce it to be satisfactory 
both in its actual results and 
also in its indication of ministerial 
policy, and of the soundness and 
strength of the party organisation. 
The legislation has, all of it, 
been widely and generally accepted 
as beneficial to the classes con- 
cerned, effected in sympathy with 
their wants, and with a view to 
Insure their approval and co-opera- 


tion. No single measure has been 
produced which gives the slightest 
countenance to the charge of reac- 
tion, of exclusiveness, or narrow 
views of the relations vof classes, 
Whatever was said to the contrary 
in reference to the Exchanges Bill 
was abandoned after Lord Derby’s 
speech—a speech which carried con- 
viction. to the mind of the whole 
country. The recent speech of Lord 
Salisbury shows that if, as our oppo- 
nents delight to predict, the path of 
well-considered progress will be 
abandoned for the undue advantage 
of some favourite class or institution, 
such deviation is denounced before- 
hand as a breach of trust on the 
part of a victorious party towards 
the nation for which it is a trustee, 
inviting as its merited punishment 
reprisals in the future. The spirit, 
then, in which the policy of Mini- 
sters is conceived must content all 
classes of the country. But the 
chief grounds for exulting in Con- 
servative reascendancy are to be 
found in the improved relations 
which exist between the Govern- 
ment and the people, between the 
Cabinet and every part of the em- 
pire, between the nation and foreign 
powers ; in the extinction of all dan- 
gerous agitation, and in the removal 
of that incubus of outside domina- 
tion, which at the close of the late 
Government menaced public tran- 
quillity and the self-respect of society. 
Whatever may be the nature of the 
problems and difficulties with which 
in future years the nation will have 
to contend, every man of sense must 
feel that no contribution towards 
solving them can possibly come 
from reviving a party of dis- 
cordant sects, whose mutual anti- 
pathies and separate violence showed 
plainly that they neither have, nor 
are likely to possess, a common prin- 
ciple or aim. The idem sentire de 
republicdé has vanished from their 
ranks; and until it returns — un- 
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til reunion indicates that- their 
policy is matured, and that their pre- 
sent crude ideas have ripened into 
conviction—they cannot hope to 
lead the people or guide the public 
mind. It is thirty years since Eng- 
land has possessed a really strong 
Government which was _ neither 
formed upon a principle of violence, 
nor in some way or other rested upon 
the support of those who strove to 
coerce and direct it. Conservative 
ascendancy means that the country 
is under the guidance of responsible 
and experienced statesmen, and that 
the domination of leagues and de- 
magogues is thoroughly in abeyance. 
Whatever faults and shortcomings 
there may be in the past history of 
the party, or even in the present 
spirit and mental attitude of 
some who fill its ranks, everyone 
must feel that in the experiment of 
ruling England with household 
voters. and vast constituencies, oc- 


casionally liable, as we have recently 
seen, to wholly unworthy influences, 
an organisation which yields this 
result must be a satisfactory instru- 


And if in 


ment of government. 
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times past it has been successfully 
wielded by the hands of England's 
greatest statesmen, we may fairly 
hope that it may be again the means 
of giving to this country, during 
what may prove to be critical years 
in its history, the guidance of a 
wise and sagacious rule. It is in 
our opinion of the utmost public 
advantage that a strong party, thor- 
oughly in accord with national 
sentiment, in full sympathy with 
its ideas of progress, and capable of 
repressing instead of nursing into 
disproportioned importance the more 
destructive influences of the age, 
should have started into triumphant 
existence. And it is due to its 
celebrated chief to acknowledge 
that the result is mainly due to his 
wise and far-seeing leadership ; and 
that to his genius and eloquence we 
owe the existence of a party which 
now represents all that is best and 
wisest in the English character and 
aims, and is finally dissociated from 
those influences which in times past 
have alienated it from the confidence 
of the country. 
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